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PEEFAOE 


In attempting to compress the history of the great 
Emperor Charles within the narrow limits of the present 
volume, I have undertaken a difficult task, and I trust 
that my follow-historians will consider, not how much 
has been omitted, but how much, or rather how little, it 
was possible to insert. 

It may be thought that I might have gained space 
by proceeding at once to the beginning of Charles’s own 
reign, instead of devoting more than eighty pages to his 
predecessors, but this did not seem to me possible. The 
great Emperor was the last term of an ascending series 
—nobles, mayors of the palace, kings ; and in order to 
understand the law of the series it is absolutely neces- 
sary to study some of its earlier members. 

It will be observed that^ though I generally speak of 
my hero as Charles, I have not absolutdly declined to 
use the familiar compound Charlemagne. This is done 
with no disrespect to the teaching of my honoured 
friend, the late Prof. Freeman, who first lifted up his 
voice against this form of the name. A generation ago 
his protest against Qallicising the great Teutonic hero 
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was certainly needed, but now that the losaon has bcrti 
learnt^ I think that we need not absolntuly lam a form 
of his name which has been used by Milton and by 
Scott, and which, after aU, by its union of the Teutonic 
Earl with the Latin Magnus, not iuapUy symbolises 
the blending of German and Homan elements in tlio 
EranMsh Empire. 

A few words as to our authoritiea For tho {S'rim! 
before the accession of Pippin our chief authttrily 
is the chronicle which is known by tho name of 
Fredegarm, very meagre, and written in barlsinms 
Latin, but honest ; then a still more miserablo contimut- 
tion of this work by an unknown scribe ; ami lastly, a 
much better performance, from a litoraiy imint of view, 
The Lms of&teBMops of Metz, by Panins Diaconus. 

For the reigns of Pippin and of Charles tho (Iroat wo 
have fairly satisfactory materials in tho sliaisi of tho 
Annals, which now began to be kept at various monas- 
teries j chief among them tho Aimtki Limrmenm 
majores, so-caUed from their connection, rofd or sn|>. 
posed, with the great monastery of liOrsch (in Ilosse 
Darmstadt about ten miles oast of Worms). Ho 
extensive however, is the knowledge of State affairs 
possessed by this writer that it is the opinion of 
Professor Eaake, and of most modem on(inirors, that ho 
cannot have been a more monk writing his chronicle in 
a convenl) but that wo have hero in fact tho chrcmichw 
of the Frankish kingdom. This view is to some tuctent 
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confirmed by the fact that there is a fuller recension of 
them in a more literary form, which bears the name of 
ArnyoKM EmharM, and thus professes to be the work of 
Charles’s friend and secretary. The precious FUa Omoli, 
from the pen of the same writer, is described in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

The writers who in modem times have treated of the 
life of Charles the Great number some hundreds, and I 
make no pretension to even a superficial acquaintance 
with the bibliography of so vast a subject, but I may 
mention that the books which I have found most helpful 
in the composition of the following pages are Waitz’s 
Dmtsclie FerfammgsgeschicMey Guizot’s Lectmres m the 
of Dahn’s UrgesMfMe der geitimnischen 

mi rmamechm Fdlker, and pre-eminently the series 
of JahrhucHm der dmtschen OescMchte, in which Bonnell 
has treated of The Begimmgs of the Garolmgian 
House; Oelsner, of The Life of Fippi.n, King of the 
Framh ; and Abel and Simson, of The life of diodes 
Qreai. To the last work (in two volumes) I have been 
under great and continual obligation. 


THOS. HODGKIN. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the gradual transformation of the old world of 
classical antiquity into the world \vith which the states- 
men of to-day must deal, no man played a greater part 
than Charles the Great, King of the Franks and Emperor 
of Eome. The sharp lines of demarcation which we 
often draw between period and period, and which are 
useful as helps to memory, have not for the most part 
had any real existence in history, for in the world of 
men, as in the development of the material universe, it 
is true that uniformity rather than cataclysm is the rule : 
NaMra non vadU per salhm. Still there are some great 
landmarks, such as the foundation of Constantinople, 
Alaric’s captoe of Eome, the Hegira of Mohammed, 
the discovery of America, the Eef ormation, and the French 
Eevolution, which have no merely artificial existence. 
We can see that the thoughts of the great majority of 
civilised men were suddenly forced into a different channel 
by such events, that after they had occurred, men hoped 
for other benefits and feared other dangers than they 
had looked for before these events took place. And such 
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a changoful moment in the liistoiy of the world wuk 
undoubtedly the life of the great ruler who is 
spoken of as Charlemagne, and pre-omiitoniiy Ilits 3 *oar 
800, when he was crowned as Emperor at Uoine. 

When Charles appeared upon the scene, the Ihmiiin 
Empire — at least as far as Western Europe w'us con 
cemed — had been for more than threw cttntnrit*s 
slowly dying. An events to which allusion lias just 
been made— the capture of Eome by Alarle in 410 -luid 
dealt the great world-empii-o a mortal blow, and y<*t 
so tough was its constitution, so deeply was ihs thought 
engraven even on the hearts of its most lyarbarous 
enemies, “Rome is the rightful mistress of the worW,*' 
that it seemed as if that world-empire could not die. 
The Visigoth, the Ostrogoth, the Vandal, thoBurgumiian, 
the Lombard, coming forth from the immemorial solitude 
of their forests, streamed over the cities and the vine- 
yards of the Mediterranean lauds, and erecte<l therein 
their rude state-systems, their barbaric sovereiguticH ; 
but even in framing their uncouth national codes tlicy 
were forced to use the language of Romo; in govorU' 
ment they could not dispense with the official machinery 
of the Empire ; in religious affairs, above all, they found 
themselves always face to face with men to whom the 
city by the*Tiber was still Mom caput mmii. Hence 
in all these now barbarian kingdoms that arose on the 
ruins of the Empire there was a certain fooling of jire- 
cariousness and unrest^ a secret fear that the power 
which had come into being so strangely and so unex- 
pectedly would in a moment vanish away, and that 
the Roman Augustas would assert himself once more as 
supreme over the nations; to borrow a phrase from 
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the controvordics of a iimch later date, the Visigothic 
iiurl Burgundian and Lombard kings were obviously 
kings de facto; but tlicro was a latent consciousness in 
the minds of tlndr subjects, perhaps in their own dso, 
tliat tlicy wore not kings dejure. 

Had the Itfilian ])oiiinsula been less easily accessible 
by way of the Julian Alps, or had Itome been situated 
in as strong a position as Gonstantinople, it is possible 
that, t.his s(icrct belief in her rightful predominance 
iiii^ht have won back for a Itoman emperor that 
dominion over Rurope which was in fact wioltled for 
a tinn* hy tlio Ji(jinan popes. But the virtual trans- 
hu’onco r»f the sejit of empire from the Tiber to the 
[if»sph<>rus, whirdi was the result of the foimdation of 
the luiw Komcj, and the frcfiuent successful sieges of the 
old Koine, i>r«vcnted the Roman emperor from thus 
reasserting himself. Thoi’O were jealousies botwoon 
lt(>in(» and Constantinople already before the end of 
t.lio fourth century, and when under Justinian the 
Umpire made it/S wonderful ofTorts to recover the ground 
\v}n‘(di it had lost in Africa, in ludy, and in Spain, though 
tluMo recomjiU'Sla were oirectod in ilie name of a Roman 
Augustus, it was hdt., and often loudly assorted, that tlui 
armifjs wlii<*.h fought under the imperial standards wore 
(ir(iek rathm* than Roman. Tims, thnmgh all the king- 
doms of the wost^ oven while the emperor ontlironod at 
Constantinople was looked upon as in some sense the 
legitimate monarch of the world, the old deep-rooted 
hostility botw<ien Kast and West also made itself felt^ 
and it wjis hoc.om!ng evoiy day more inun’ol^ablc that 
the w<sstern lands should over bo brought under the rule 
of a ** Byximtinc” Oassar* 
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Ere the long, slow agony which I have called the 
death of Eome was completed, the world was startled 
by that outbreak of fierce Semitic monotheism which is 
associated with the name of Mohammed In 622, rather 
more than two centuries after Alaric’s capture of Eome, 
Mohammed escaped from Mecca to Medina, and in this 
retreat of his the followers of his faith in succeeding 
ages have rightly seen the beginning of his career of 
spiritipal conquest, wherefore they date all their events 
from the midnight journey of a fugitive, even as the 
other great Oriental faith has taken for its landmark 
the birth of a little child in a stable. Before Mohammed’s 
death in 632 the career of Saracen conquest had begun. 
Ere the close of the seventh century Syria, Persia, Egypt, 
North Africa, were tom from the empire of the Caesars 
and obeyed the rule of the Caliph. In 711 Europe 
saw the first breach made in its defences when 
the great Iberian peninsula (all save a few mountain 
glens in the remote north) was conquered by the Moors, 
and Mecca took the place of Jerusalem or Eome as the 
spiritual centre of gravity for Spain. The turbaned 
invaders crossed the Pyrenees ; in 726 they penetrated 
as far as Autun, only 150 miles from Paris. Though 
defeated by Charles Martel, the grandfather of Charle- 
magne, in ihe great battle of Poitiers, the Moors remained 
encamped on the soil of that which we now call Eranca 
Narbonne was in their possession at the time of the 
birth of Charlemagne, and remained so during the years 
of his boyhood, till won back for Christendom by his 
father in 759. 

In the east of Europe the Avars still hung menacingly 
over the Italian and Illyrian lands. A people allied to 
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the Huns, they occupied the mid-Danubian region which 
had been the seat of the barbarian empire of Attila^ and 
though their power had declined somewhat from that 
which they wielded in the seventh century, it was still 
a serious danger to civilisation. As we shall see, how- 
ever, the barbarous and heathen Saxons in the lands 
between the Lower Ehine and the Elbe, representing 
the Teutonic spirit in its fiercest and most stubborn 
moods, presented an even more formidable obstacle to 
that remodelling of Europe in the likeness of the old 
Eoman Empire which was the aim of the great states- 
man with whose life we have to deal 

Such, very briefly, was the aspect of afEairs when 
Charles the Greats the descendant of many Mayors of 
the Palace and of one King, found himself, with the 
power of the Frankish nation collected in his sole right 
hand, controller of the destinies of Western Europe. 
Without going too f^ into the times preceding his 
accession, something in order to explain his position 
must be said, both as to the Frankish nation and the 
Amulfing family. 

In the north-east of Gaul dwelt^ in the latter part of 
the fifth century after Christy a confederacy of German 
tribes called the Salian Franks, occupying the dis- 
tricts known in later days as Flanders, Artois, and 
Picardy. Farther south was the strong and war- 
like tribe of the Bipuarian Franks, whose teiTitory 
stretched along the banks of the Bhine from Mainz 
to K5ln, and along the Moselle from Coblenz to 
Metz. Salians and Bipuarians recognised a loose tie 
of kinship between them, but there was no strong 
feeling of unity even in the subdivwions of the two 
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nations. Both Salians and Eipuarians had many petty 
Tring gj and there were frequent civil wars between 
them. 

In this state of things one of these petty kings, Glovis, 
the Salion Brank, began to reign at Tournai in 481, 
being then fifteen years of age. When he died, in the 
year 511, after forty-five years of life and thirty of 
sovereignty, he had made himself sole master of all 
Frankish men, and had subdued to his dominion three- 
fourths of France and a great block of territory in 
south-western Germany. Let us briefly recapitulate 
these conquests, omitting the wars in which the other 
Frankish princes, whether Salian or Eipuarian, went 
down before him. In 486 he overthrew the Eoman 
governor Syagrius, who had set up some sort of inde- 
pendent kingship at Soissons. This conquest gave 
Clovis the provinces afterwards known as Champagne 
and Lorraine. In 496 he defeated the Alamanni in a 
great battle the ultimate result of which was the 
annexation of the wide district on the right 1)ank of 
the Ehine known in the Middle Ages as Swabia, com- 
prising in terms of modem geography Alsace, B;idou, 
Wflrtemberg, the western part of Bavaria, and the 
northern part of Switzerland. The well-timed con- 
version to Christianity, and to the Catholic form of 
Christianity which followed this victory, facilitated the 
next great conquest of Clovis. In the year 507 he 
went forth to war against AJaric, King of the Visigoths, 
defeated and slew him, and thus added Aquitaine, that 
large and fertile region which lies between the Loire 
and the Pyrenees, to his dominions. Four years after 
this he died, but in the next generation, between 
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524 and 534, his sons conquered Burgundy, and 
thus added to their father’s kingdom the whole 
valley of the Bhone from its source to its mouth, 
except the narrow but rich land of Provence, which 
was retained by the Ostrogothic kings of Italy for 
a few years longer, but in 536 this also became 
FrankisL Oontemporaneously with the conquest of 
Burgundy proceeded the conquest of Thuringia, the 
fair region in the heart of Germany which stUl bears 
that name, and the establishment of the oveivlordship 
of the Franks over the nation of the Bavarians, whose 
country stretched from the Danube across the Alps, 
into the valley of the Adige and up to the very gates of 
Italy. The date of this last addition to the Frankish 
dominions cannot be precisely ascertained, but may be 
stated approximately at the year 535. 

It will be seen from this brief summary how rapidly 
the tide of Frankish conquest rose almost to the same 
high-water mark which it maintained at the time of 
the birth of Charlemagne. In fifty years from the first 
appearance of Clovis as a warrior, the Franks have 
subdued the whole of modem France (except a little 
strip of Languedoc), the Low Countries, Switzerland, 
and aU Germany as far as the Elbei and the mountains 
of Bohemia, except Hanover and a part of Westphalia 
which is occupied by the untamed and still heathen 
Saxons. Such a monarchy even now would be the 
greatest power in Europe. In the sixth century, with 
Spain weakened by the estrangement between Arians 
and Catholics, with Italy tom by strife between the 
Empire and its barbarian occupants, with Britain still 
in utter chaos, nibbled at but not devoured by her 
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Anglo-Saxon invaders, the kingdom of the Franks, 
when united and at peace within itself, was the strongest 
power in Europe, with the two doubtful exceptions of 
the kingdom of the savage Avars and tho tottering 
fabric of the Eoman Empire. 

But the years in which the Frankish kingdom was 
thus united and at peace with itself were few. It liad 
been built up by the ferocious energy of one man and 
his sons ; it was hardly in any true sense of the word 
national, and he and his descendants treated it as an 
estate rather than as a country, partitioned and reparti- 
tioned it in a way which wasted its strength and ruined 
its chances of attaining to political unity. The com- 
parison may seem a strange one, but in the personal, 
non-national character of his policy the first Frankish 
king reminds one of the latest French conqueror ; the 
career of Clovis may be illustrated by that of Napoleon. 
Both men emphatically “fought for their own hands’’^ 
both were more intent on massing great countries under 
their sway than on really assimilating the possessions 
which they had already acquired ; both in different 
ways made, or tried to make, the Catholic Church an 
instrument of their ambition ; and both seem to have 
looked upon Europe, or so much of it as they coidd 
acquire, as a big estate to be divided among their 
children or relations. 

There is no need here to dwell upon the perplexing 
details of the division of the kingdom of Clovis among 
his sons and grandsons. We perceive a tendency to 
regard the north-eastern portion of the realm, ospocially 
that conquered from Syagrius, as tho true kernel of tho 
kingdom ; and therefore, widely as the dominions of 
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the brothers stretch asunder, their capitals, Metz, 
Orleans, Soissons^ Paiis, all lie comparatively near to 
one another, all probably within the ring-fence of the 
Syagrian kingdom. But there is also a tendency to 
fall asunder into four great divisions. Burgundy and 
Aquitaine, though they do not formally resume their 
independence, are often seen as separate kingdoms 
under a Frankish king. But the more important 
division, the more fateful rivalry separates the two 
northern kingdoms, which eventually receive the names 
of Neustria and Australia. In NTeustria, which con- 
tained the regions of Flanders, Normandy, Champagne, 
and Central France as far as the Loire, there was 
doubtless a very large Gallo-Boman population, though 
its numbers may not have so enormously preponderated 
over those of the Teutonic immigrants as in Aquitaine 
and Burgundy. The Boman language and some remains 
of Boman culture survived here in Neustria^ and were 
preparing the ground for the formation of the mediseval 
kingdom of France. Austrasia^ on the other hand, the 
territory of the Bhine and the Moselle, seems to have 
remained essentially German. The Latin speech in 
this country must have been confined to ecdesiastics 
and a few of the more cultivated courtiers; it can 
never have been the speech of the people. And 
though here we must speak rather by conjecture than 
by proof, it is probable that the old Genxianic institutions 
of the hundred and the gau survived here in greater 
vigour than on the alien soil of the Bomanised GauL 
It was also through the rulers of Austrasia that the 
connection, frail and precarious as it often might be, 
was kept up between the Frankish monarchy and the 
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great semi'independent duchies of the Thuringions, the 
Alamanni, and the Bavarians. 

Thus alread7 in the fissure betrreen the western and 
eastern portions of the Merovingian kingdom we see 
the rift^ premonitory of that mighty chasm which now 
separates the great states of France and Gormanyr 
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The historical student who visits in thought the nursery 
of modern European states — ^the period from 500 to 800 
of the Christian era — ^finds with amused surprise bow 
many of the features familiar to him in their weather- 
beaten old age ho can trace in the faces of those baby 
kingdoms. Gothic Spain^ with its manifold councils, 
its ecclesiastical intolerance, and its bitter persecutions 
of the Jews, is the anticipation of the Spain of the 
Ferdinands and the Philips. Italy, cleft in sunder by 
the patrimony of St Peter and with the undying 
hostility between the pope and the Lombard king, 
presages the very conflict which is now being waged 
between the Vatican and the QuirinaL England, not- 
withstanding all her early elements of confusion and 
mismanagement, clings desperately to her one great 
saving institution of the Witan, and thus travails in 
birth with the future parliament. 

And even so, France under the Merovingian kings 
is the land of centralised government^ which though 
strong and imposing in theory, repeatedly shows itsdf 
weak and insufficient in practice from the incapacity of 
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the goTeming brain to perform the manifold functions 
assigned to it by destiny. As far as we can see, Clovis 
and his immediate successors wielded a power which 
was practically unlimited. The checkB which the 
German nations from the time of Tacitus downwards 
had imposed on the authority of their Mugs had almost 
entirely disappeared before the overmastering power of 
the great Salian chief who had united the whole of Gaul 
under his sway, and who was continually reminded by 
his friends, the Christian bishops, how high had been 
the throne and how heavy the sceptre of the Eoman 
Augustus in that very region. The well-known story 
of the vase of Soissons illustrates at once the German 
memories of freedom and the Merovingian mode of 
establishing a despotism. As a battle comrade the 
FrankiBh warrior protests against Clovis receiving an 
ounce beyond his due share of the spoils. As a battle 
leader Clovis rebukes his henchman for the dirtiness of 
his accoutrements, and cleaves his skull to punish him 
for his independence. 

There can be little doubt that it was the influence of 
Boman and ecclesiastical ideas which tended to exalt 
the rude chiefs of the Salian tribe into their latei* 
position of practically despotic monarchic surrounded 
by a crowd of fawning flatterers and servile courtiers. 
The eflect of this exaltation on the royal house itself 
was disastrous. Merovingian royalty flowered too soon 
and faded early. Clovis himself was short-lived, 
dying, as we have seen, at the age of five-and- forty. 
But two or three generations later the career of the 
kings, his descendants, was of far more portentous 
brevity. Nothing is more common than to find a 
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Meroyingian king who is a father at fifteen, or even 
earlier, and who dies (not always by a violent death) 
under thirty. Let us take a few of the lives of the 
later kings as an illustration. Dagobert L, who is a 
sort of patriarch among them, dies at thirty-eight ; his 
son, Clovis II., at twenty-four ; of the sons of this latter 
king, Ohlothair III. dies at eighteen, Ohilderic 11. at 
twenty. Theodoric IQ. actually lives to the age of 
thirty -eight, but of his sons one dies at thirteen and 
another at eighteen. And so on with many other names 
that might be quoted. It was evidently by their vices 
that these hapless do-nothing” kings were hurried to 
such early graves. Every student of the pages of 
Gregory of Tours knows the dreary picture of morals 
and of social life which is there presented : the coarse- 
ness of the barbarian without his rough fidelity, the volup- 
tuousness of the Gallo-Eoman noble without his culture. 
Even as we see at the present day in the contact of two 
civilisations or of two faiths, notably in the contact of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, that the men whose 
position places them on the borders of the two are apt 
to display the vices of both and the virtues of neither, 
so was it with the Frankish nobles and bishops of Gaul 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, and so emphatically 
was it with their head, the Frankish king who reigned 
at Metz or Orleans or Paris. Immersed in his swinish 
{fieasures, with his constitution ruined by his eaily 
excesses, what could the sickly youth, the Childebert 
or Chlothair of the day, do to overtake the mass of 
business which the administration of the realm, with 
its highly centralised mechanism, imposed upon him^ 
He could not do it all, and in practice he did nothing, 
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and sank easily, perhaps happily, Wo the condition of 
a roi fcdniani Dagobert I., who died in 638, is the 
last Merovingian king who displays some royal energy 
and strength of purpose. After him for more than a 
century a series of pageant kings pass before us, Olovises 
and Theodorics and Ohilperics, whose names history 
refuses to remember, but whose pitiable condition is 
represented to us by a few vivid touches from the 
lin-nd of Einhard, the biographer of Charlemagne. He 
describes to us how the Merovingian king, seated in 
his chair of state, received the ambassadors of foreign 
powers, and repeated, parrot-like, the answers which 
he had been taught to give; how he travelled through 
the land in a waggon drawn by a yoke of oxen, with a 
clownish hdirdsman for his charioteer, and thus made 
his appearance when his presence was required at the 
palace or at the yearly assemblies of the people; but 
how for the greater part of the year he abode at one 
small vUla in the country, living on its produce, eked 
out by a scanty grant from his prime minister, and 
having in truth nothing that he could call his own save 
his royal title, his long flowmg hair, and his pendulous 
beard, which were the marks of his kingly state. 

Doubtless it is not only the constitutional sovereign 
who is obliged to content himself with only a small 
share of actual power. The de^ot also, if he wishes 
to have any enjoyment of life, must leave much to be 
done by his ministers, who, whatever show of deference 
they may yield to his judgment, will practically decide 
for themselves the great mass of administrative questions 
that come before them. Thus Louis XIII. had his 
Sichelieu ; thus the Sultan of Turkey has his Grand 
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Vizier; thixs, till our own day, the Mikado of Japan 
had his Shogun, whom European travellers wrote about 
by his Chinese title of Tycoon. The relation of these 
lost regents to the royal dynasty in whose name they 
niled for many centuries, while depriving them of every 
shred of actual power, seems to furnish the closest 
parallel in all history to the relation of the Ei'ankish 
major domm to the Merovingian king. 

The origin and early stages of the growth of the 
power of the “mayor of the palace ” (our usual English 
translation of the title Tnajor domm) form one of the 
most difficult subjects in Frankish history. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty is to understand why it is that no 
Teutonic name of an office which was certainly not 
Boman but Teutonic should have survived in history. 
An opinion which has found some powerful supporters 
is tliat the office was the same which was called by the 
Gormans seneschal^ “the oldest servant” in the palace, 
and that as .the lost part of this word denoted a servile 
condition, the more respectful Latin term major domm 
was adopted instead of it. This opinion is, however, as 
powerfully opposed, and certainly the fact that both 
•tmjirr domm and smiscalcm are found in the same 
documents as titles of apparently different offices seems 
to throw a doubt upon its correctness. 

But whatever the origin of the name, it is pretty 
clear that the mayor of the palace was originally but the 
chief domestic of the king, he to whom it appertained to 
order the ceremonies of the court, to rule the royal pages, 
probably to superintend the repairs of the royal dwelling. 
Hence not only reigning king6 but queens dowager, 
and oven princesses, had their mqjores domm, and it even 
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seems probable that one king might have several mayors, 
each superintending one of his various palaces. This, 
however, is only true of the early days of the mayoralty. 
As chief man of business to an imperfectly educated, 
care-encumbered, pleasure -loving king^ the mayor of 
the palace took one burden after another off the royal 
shoulders, and at the same time drew one source of power 
after another into his own hands. Especially, at a pretty 
early period of his career, he seems to have acquired the 
supreme control of the royal treasury, superintending 
the collection of the taxes, administering the royal 
domains, eventually acquiring the power of granting 
those hiiefim or (as they would be called in the language 
of a later day) those fiefs, by which on the one hand the 
royal property was so seriously diminished, but on the 
other hand the friendship of an important nobleman 
might, at a crisis of the mayor’s fortunes, be so easily 
secured. 

From the first appearance of the majw domm in 
Frankish history till the year when the last mijw 
dofim was crowned King of the Franks, thereby abso^1^ 
ing the lower office in the higher, a period of about 170 
years intervened, and during that long space of time 
these anomalous functionaries assume voiy difleront 
shapes and exercise their powers in very different ways. 
Sometimes, especially in the earUor years of this period, 
they are the vigorous upholders of the rights of the 
crown against a turbulent aristocracy, and then tlie 
mayor of the palace seems to anticipate Bicholicu. 
Sometimes they appear at the head of the aristocracy 
and force their way, alipost in spite of the king, into the 
palace from which they take their title, and then they 
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remind us of the Guises and the Condos of a later day. 
In Neustria and Burgundy no mayor of the palace who 
arises there succeeds in making his office hereditary'. 
In Austrasia there is a very early tendency towards 
hereditary succession in the office, and five generations 
of able men wielding its growing powers become at last 
in name, as well as in fact, supreme. 

It is out of the question to give here any detailed 
description of the development of the mayoralty of the 
palace during that space of nearly two centuries, but 
one or two illustrations drawn from the history of the 
times may show what manner of men the mayors were, 
and how they wielded their power. 

“ In the tenth year of the reign of Theodoric 11., King 
of Burgundy,” says the unlettered chronicler who goes 
by the name of Fredegarius, “at the instigation of 
Brunechildis, and by order of Theodoric, Protadius is 
appointed mayor of the palace, a man of great cleverness 
and energy in all that he undertook, but fierce was his 
injustice against private persons. Straining too far the 
rights of the treasury, he strove to fill it and to enrich 
himsdf by ingenious attacks on private property. 
Wherever he found a man of noble descent, all such he 
strove to humble, that more might be found who could 
assume the dignity which he had seized. By these and 
other exactions, the work of a man too clever for his 
office, he succeeded in making enemies of all the chief 
men in Burgundy.” The chronicler then goes on to 
describe how Protadius stirred up strife between 
Theodoric and his brother Theudebert^ King of Austrasia, 
whom he declared to be no true king’s son, but son of a 
gardener by an adulterous intercourse with the queen. 
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The Burgundian army marched forth and encamped at a 
place called Garatiacum, but there the king was advised 
by his leudes [retainers] to make peace with Theudebort. 
Ptotadius, however, exhorted them one by one to join 
battle. Theudebert was encamped not far off with his 
army. Then all the army of Theodoric, finding a suitable 
opportunity, rushed upon Protadius, saying that it was 
better that one man should die than that the whole army 
should be sent into danger. Now Protadius was sitting 
in the tent of King Theodoric playing at draughts with 
the arch-physician Peter. And when the army had 
surrounded him on every side, and Theodoric was held 
back by his Uudes to prevent his going thither, he sent 
Uncilenus to announce to the army his word of command 
that they should desist from their plots against 
Protadius. Uncilenus straightway bore to the army 
this message: ‘Thus ordoi-s our lord Tlioodon'i^ that 
Protadius be slain,’ Bushing in, therefore, and entering 
the king’s tent from all sides with drawn swords, tliey 
slay Protadius. Covered with confusion, Theodoric 
made an involuntary peace with his brother Theudcboit, 
and both armies returned to their own homes. 

“ After the decease of Protadius in the eleventh yetir 
of Theodoric, Claudius is appointed to the office of 
mjcr dmus. He was a Eoman by descent, a prudent 
man, a pleasant story-teller, energetic in all things, given 
to patience, abounding in counsel, learned in letters, full 
of faith, desiring friendship with all men. Taking 
warning by the example of those who had gone before 
him, he bore himself gently and patiently in his high 
office, but this only hindrance had he, that he was 
burdened vrith too great fatness of body. 
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the t^irelfth year of Theodoric, at the instigation 
of Biunechildis, TJncilenns, who had hy his treacherous 
words brought about the death of Protadius, had one 
of his feet cut off, was despoiled of his possessions and 
reduced to poverty. At the instigation of the same 
queen, YuHos, the patrician who had been consenting 
to the death of Protadius, was killed at the villa of 
Fauiiniacum by order of Theodoric, and Bicomeris, a 
man of Eoman descent, succeeded him in the patriciate.” 

These events may be taken as a sample of the 
working of the institution of the ma^or dmus in 
Neustria and Burgundy for the greater part of a century. 
We see a king becoming more and more helpless in the 
presence of the nobles and dergy whom he and his 
predecessors have enriched. Theodoric IL is not per- 
sonally a fainimi king, but he cannot prevent murder 
being committed in his name. We see a major domts 
intent on refilling the royal treasury, and probably 
not scrupulous as to the means which he employs 
for that purpose, nor afraid of enriching himself at the 
same time as his master. We see a grasping and 
turbulent aristocracy, made up of courtiers and ecdesi- 
astics, who are determined to keep what they have got 
from the crown, and to whom both the lawful and 
the lawless acts of the prime minister on behalf of his 
impoverished master render that minister equally odious. 
The aristocracy bide their time. When the army is 
assembled in the field they appeal to the old Teutonic 
spirit of almost democratic independence, and slay their 
enemy in defiance of the king’s authority. A sleek and 
supple Gallo-Boman takes the place of the murdered 
mayor, and in his placid corpulence gives up the struggle, 
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lettmg things drift as they will But the vengeance of 
the palace slumbers not^ and in time the aristocratic 
murderers of the prime minister are thcinsolvos cut off 
by hands as lawless as their own. Such is Mcrovingiun 
"FTmce in the seventh century after Christ 

I have tried to indicate the general character of the 
majcr’-domat in the two western kingdoms of Caul. In 
Austrasia, though probably the chief functions of the 
office are the same, its holder seems to look in a 
different direction, and certainly arrives at a different 
end. The Neustrian and Burgundian mayors of the 
palace are generally striving for the rights of the 
crown against the aristocracy. In Austrasia they are 
more often found at the head of the aristocracy and 
opposed to the crown. In the western kingdoms wo 
see indications that the mtyor domus was often a man 
of humble origin, and that this was pait of the grievance 
of the aristocracy against him. In Austrasia he is 
generally a man who, by his birth and possessions, ttikos 
a foremost place in the realm independently of his 
official rank. Hence, and from the fact that the oiliito 
was held in Austrasia by a long succession of aide men 
in the same family, arises the distinction already alluded 
to that in Austrasia the myor-domai becomes hereditary, 
and that it never acquired that character in Noustria. 

Lastly— and this difference is perhaps related to 
most of the others which I have named, as cause is 
related to effect — ^the western kingdoms seem at this 
time to have been always looked on as containing the 
heart and centre of the Frankish dominion. Thus 
when a Frankish king had been ruling in Austrasia 
with Metz for his capital, if by the death of a father or 
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brother he succeeded to the throne of Neustiia, he 
generally migrated westwards to Paris or Soissons, 
sometimes sending a son or a younger brother to rule in 
Austrasia^ sometimes seehing to rule it from Paris. 
Now it is clear that there was a strong and growing 
feeling in Austrasia (which was already beginning to be 
stirred by some of the same sentiments as the Germany 
of to-day) that it would not be ruled from Neustria (the 
ancestress of France). A Merovingian king, the de- 
scendant of the Salian Olovis, it would endure, but he 
must rule, not through Neustrian but through Austrasian 
instruments. This feeling of national German independ- 
ence was represented and championed by the mayors of 
the palace of the line of Axnulf and Pippin, and to 
their history we now turn. 

The ancestors of Charlemagne first emerge into the 
light of history at the time of ihe downfall of Queen 
Brunechildis. No student of Frankish history can ever 
forgot the tragic figure of that queen or her life-long 
duel with her ignoble and treacherous sister-in-law Frede- 
gundis. While Brunechildis was still in early woman- 
hood (576) came reverses, the murder of her husband, im- 
prisonment, a second marriage, separation from the young 
husband whom she had so strangely chosen, followed 
by his death at the bidding of Fredegundis. Meanwhile 
she returned to Austrasia and ruled there for a time, 
first in the name of a son, then of a grandson. Driven 
from thence (600) by the turbulent aristocracy whose 
power she had striven to quell, she escaped to Burgundy, 
and governed it for thirteen years in the name of her 
grandson Theodoric. We have just seen her instigat- 
ing*’ the appointment of Protadius as mayor of the 
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palace and the piinishinent of his murderers. All 
through these later years of her life the once fascinating 
and beautiful woman seems like a lioness at bay. If 
Mary, Queen of Scots, had escaped from Fotheringay, 
even so could wo imagine her, grown grey and hard and 
cruel, confronting John Kxlox and the Scottish lords. 
Her grandsons perished early. Theodoric rcnowed tho 
war with Theudebert, defeated and slew him, but died 
himself at the Austrasian capital in the year 613. And 
now were left of the race of Clovis only the four infant 
sons of Theodoric IL and their distant relation, Chlothair 
of Neustria, son of the hated Fredegundis. War was 
inevitable. Which would prevail, the old lioness fight- 
ing for her cubs or the whelp of Neustria t At this crisis 
the adhesion of two Austrasian nobles to the party of 
Chlothair decided the day in his favour. These two 
Austrasian nobles were Pippin “ of Landen ” and Amidf, 
afterwards Bishop of Metz. 

Pippin of Landen (so called)^ had large possessions 
in the country between the Meuse and tho Moselle, 
stretching in an easterly direction toward tho Bhine, 
including the forest of the Ardennes, and apparently 
including also the city of Aquisgranum, which was one day 
to be the home of Charlemagne, Pippin was born about 
585, and was therefore somewhere about thirty yoiirs of 
age when war broke out between Brunochildis and 
Chlothair. BBs friend and contemporary, Amulf, bom 
of a noble and wealthy Frankish family, had received a 

^ It has been diown by BonnoU that neither Pippin of Landen 
nor Pippin of Horistal was so called by oontompoKwy writoiH, 
But for the sake of distinction it seems better to retain those 
well-known surnames. 
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better education, apparently, than fell to the lot of most 
of his class, and, on the recommendation of the sub- 
king” Gundulf (possibly mayor of the palace), had been 
taken into the service of Theudebert^ who had assigned 
to him the government of six provinces. He had married 
a girl of noble family, by whom he had two sons, 
Ghlodulf and Ansigisel. The latter was the ancestor 
of Charlemagne. 

It was, as wo are told, by the secret advice of these 
two men and other nobles of Austrasia that Ghlothair 
invaded the kingdom. However strong might be their 
disinclination to the rule of a Neustrian king, their 
determination not to submit again to ^‘the hateful 
regimen of a woman,” and that woman their old foe 
Brunechildis, was even stronger. The folly of the old 
queen, who was at the some time secretly plotting 
against the life of her Burgundian mayor of the pdace, 
Wamachar, aided their designs. When it came to the 
decision of battle, the soldiers who should have defended 
the cause of the young king and his great-grandmother 
turned their bac]b vnthout striking a blow. Ghlothair 
had only to pursue and to capture the little princes and 
their ancestress. One of the princes escaped, and was 
never heard of more; another was spared as being the 
godson of Ghlothair ; two were put to death. The aged 
Brunechildis was, we are told, tortured for three days by 
the sou of her old rival Fredegundis, led through the 
camp seated on a camel, then tied by her hair, by one 
foot and one arm, to a most vicious horse, and dashed to 
pieces by his furious career. Such were the tender 
mercies of a Merovingian king. 

This first appearance of Pippin and Amulf on the 
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stage of history is not a noble one, yet of actual dis- 
loyalty or ingi'atitude they were probably not guilty, 
since to Theudebert, the victim of the resentment of 
Brunechildis, rather than to the family of Theodoric, his 
vanquisher and murderer, they owed allegiance tand 
gratitude. The subsequent career of the two nobles, 
however, is more to their credit. In the year after the 
overthrow of Brunechildis, the see of Metz having fallen 
vacant^ there was a general outcry among the people 
that none was so fitted to fill it as Arnulf, the domesiicm 
and eonsilmrius of the king. There was on his part the 
usual tearful protestation of unfitness and unwillingness, 
but the curtain fell on his acceptance of the episcopal 
dignity. His biographer tells the story of his three- 
days’ fastings, his hair shirt, his boundless hospitality to 
poor vagrants, to monks, and to other travellers. Wo 
perceive, however, that he had not wholly lost his 
interest in state afiairs, for in the year 624 he, with his 
friend Pippin, the majoi* dormts, procured the disgrace 
of a certain nobleman named Ohrodoald, who was 
charged with having abused the king’s favour to his 
own enrichment and the spoliation of the estates of 
other Austrasians. In the next year, too, when Dago- 
bert I, son of Chlothair, who had been sent to rule over 
a shorn and diminished Austrasia, met his father near 
Paris, and had a sharp contention with him over the 
narrow limits of his kingdom, it was Bishop Amulf who, 
at the head of the other bishops and noble^ succeeded 
in reconciling father and son. 

It seems that Amulf had for years cherished a desire 
to withdraw from the world, but when he mentioned 
this project to Dagobert* the young king, who greatly 
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valued his counsels, was so incensed that he swore that 
he would cut off the heads of his two sons if he dared to 
leave the court. “My sons’ lives,” said the intrepid 
prelate, “are in the hands of God. Your own life will 
not last long if you slay the innocent.” On this the 
passionate young Merovingian drew his sword, and was 
about to attack Amulf, who, not heeding the wrath of 
the king, said, “ What are you doing, most miserable of 
men? Would you repay evil for good? Here am I 
ready for death in obedience to His commands who 
gave me life, and who died for me.” The nobles 
besought the king not to give the bishop the crown of 
martyrdom. The queen appeared upon the scene, and 
in a few moments she and Dagobert were grovelling at 
Amulf’s feet^ beseeching forgiveness for the king’s 
offence, and declaring that he should go when and 
whither he would. 

So after an episcopate of fifteen years, in 629 Amulf 
retired into the recesses of the Yosges mountains, 
accompanied by one friend, Eomaric, once a courtier 
like himself, who had gone before him into the hermit 
life, and who, like him, attained to the honours of saint- 
ship. The death of Amulf is generally placed in 640, but 
we have, in truth, no exact information as to the date. 
We only know that Eomaric survived him, and that the 
body of the now canonised prelate was brought with 
great pomp to the city of Metz by order of his successor 
in the see, and was there interred in the church of the 
Holy Apostles, which has ever since borne his name. 

The Fito Armlji^ from which these facts have been 
taken, appears to have been the work of a contemporary 
(doubtless a much-admiring contemporary), and we need 
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not therefore here suspect that tendency to flatter 
Charlemagne by magnifying the greatness of his 
ancestors which has undoubtedly coloured the histories 
of some of the members of his family. It is certainly 
an interesting fact that a saint should have been the 
paternal ancestor, even in the fifth degree, of so great a 
statesman as Charlemagne. The standard of mediseval 
saintship in the centuries with which we are dealing 
was not a high one, but Amulf’s character seems to 
have been puro and lofty; his retirement from the 
world was due to a real longing after holiness, and on 
the whole we may recognise in him a man not unworthy 
to be the sainted progenitor of the Emperors of the West, 
even as Archbishop PhOaret stands at the head of the 
proud pedigree of the Eussian Eomanofls. 

Compared with the life of St. Amulf, that of his 
friend and kinsman Pippin is worldly and commonplace. 
In 622, when Chlothair II. sent his son Dagobert to 
reign over Austrasia, Pippin received the dignity of 
mayor of the palace under the young king. By his 
counsels and those of Amulf the Eastern realm was 
governed for seven years, and we are told that this 
was a sort of golden age for Austrasia, in which justice 
was impartially administered and prosperity prevailed. 
Possibly these results were not obtained without some 
sacrifice of Pippin’s popularity with his brother nobles. 
When Dagobert, on his father^s death (in 629), removed 
to Paris, his character, we are told, underwent a change.* 
He M into vice and dissipation, and lost the respect 
of his retainers. Pippin apparently tried to mediate 
between him and them, and shared the usual fate of 
mediators, earning the hatred of both parties. “The 
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zoal of tho Austrasians surged up so vehemently against 
him that they tried to make him odious in Dagobert’s 
eyes, that he might even be slain, but the love of justice 
and the fear of God, which he had diligently embraced, 
freed him from all evils.” However, it seems that he, 
together with other Austrasian nobles, was kept in a sort 
of honourable captivity in Neustria during the rest of 
tho days of Dagobert (from 630 to 638), and that not 
till the latter date did he return to Austrasia. Evidently 
there was already an uneasy feeling on the part of the 
Frankish ruler dwelling at Paris that these great 
Austrasian potentates would one day give him or his 
descendants a sharp struggle for the crown. 

For one year after his return Pippin swayed tho affairs 
of the Austrasian palace, acting always in concert with 
Cunibort^ Bishop of Cologne, who had succeeded to tho 
same position of spiritual prime minister which had 
formerly been held by St. Amulf. Together they pre- 
sided over the division of tho treasures of the late king, 
assigning one-third to his widow, Nantildis; one-third to 
his son, Clovis II, who succeeded him in Neustria^ and 
one-third (which with jealous care was at once convoyed 
to Metz) to his other son, Sigibert III., who ruled in 
Austrasia. In 640 Pippin died, greatly regretted, we 
are told, by all the men of Austrasia, whose hearts he 
had won by his goodness and love of justice. Possibly 
during bis enforced absence from the realm the Aus- 
trasian nobles had learned that the strong hand under 
which they had chafed was, after aU, needed for the 
welfare of the Stata 

Some years apparently before the death of Pippin the 
alhance between the two great Austrasian chiefs had 
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been cemented by a marriage between Adelgisel, son of 
St. Amulf, and a daughter of Pippin, who was probably 
named Becga. Erom this marriage sprang the second 
Pippin, the great-grandfather of Charlemagne. 

Adelgisel himself was mayor of the palace for a few 
years before the return of his father-in-law, but he seems 
to have been a somewhat insignificant person, and is 
overshadowed in history by the sanctity of his father 
and the success of his son. 

A much more important figure is his brother-in-law, 
Qximwald, son of Pippin of Landon, who three years 
after his father’s death succeeded, by a deed of blood 
perpetrated by one of his adherents, in obtaining the 
coveted mayoralty. For thirteen years, or thereabouts, 
he acted as major domus to the weak but devout Sigibert 
ni., the first of the absolutely kings. Then, in 
656, on the death of Sigibert^ Q-rimwald deemed that the 
time had come for ending the farce of Merovingian 
royalty, shaved off the long locks of Dagobert, his dead 
master’s son, sent him, xmder the escort of the Bishop of 
Poitiers, to a monastery in Ireland, and proclaimed his 
own son, to whom he had given the Merovingian name 
of Ohildebert, Bang of the Eastern Franks. He was, 
however, a century too soon. The glamour which hung 
round the descendants of the great Clovis had as yet 
not utterly vanished, neither had the Pippins and the 
Amulfs yet done such great deeds as to give them any 
title to claim the Frankish throne. The Franks,” says 
the chronicler, being very indignant hereat^ prepared 
snares for Grimwald, and, taking hiin prisoner, carried 
him for condemnation to Clovis IL, King of the 
Franks. In the city of Paris he was cozifined in a 
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dungeon and bound with torturing chains; and at 
length, as ho was worthy of death for what he had done 
to his lord, death finished him with mighty torments.” 

This premature clutch at royalty seems to have 
damaged for a long time the fortunes of the Austrasian 
house. In fact^ we hear no more of the descendants of 
Pippin in the male line ; it is through the Amulfings, 
the posterity of Grimwald’s sister, that the fortunes of 
the family will one day revive. 

The thirty-two years that follow (666-688) are 
perhaps the dreariest in all Frankish history. The 
kings, as has been said, were little better than idiots ; 
Austrasia was probably a prey to anarchy and dissension ; 
the strong and warlike races on the eastern frontier 
which had been harnessed to the car of the Frankish 
monarchy were rapidly breaking their bonds. The 
Wends, beyond the Elbe, under a Frankish commercial 
traveller named Same (who had made himself their king, 
and who had twelve wives and thirty-seven children), 
had inflicted a crashing defeat on Dagobert. Dagobert’s 
son, Sigibertj had been defeated by Radulfus, Duke of the 
Thuringians, with such a fearful slaughter of the Franks 
as moved the youthful king to tears. The Alamanni were 
growing restless, the Dukes of the Bavarians were 
making themselves practically independent The situa- 
tion of the Frankish realm in these later years of the 
seventh century was becoming like the situation of the 
Mogul Empire when Olive landed in India — an old 
monarchy founded on force, and long held together by 
fear, but now fast falling into decomposition and ruin 
through the utter loss of power in its heart. 

It will be haixily necessary to waste another word on 
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ike uomiiml occupants of the Frankish tlirone. Here, 
from the pages of the slightly later Liber Histomi 
Frcmcmm, is a picture of the reign of Clovis IL, son of 
Dagobert^ who reigned over Neustria and Burgundy 
from 638 to 656. 

At that time Ghlodoveus (Clovis), at the instigation 
of the devil, broke off an arm of the blessed martyr 
Dionysius. At that time the kingdom of the Franks 
fell under many pestilential disasters. But Clovis 
himself was given up to every kind of filthy conversa- 
tion, a fornicator and a deceiver of womankind, happy 
in his gluttony and drunkenness. As to his death 
history records nothing worth repeating, for many 
writers speak in condemnatory language concerning his 
end, but not knowing exactly how his wickedness was 
terminated, they talk in an uncertain way, one saying 
one thing and another another.” 

For the next quarter of a century after the death of 
Clovis n the canvas is fully filled by the great figure of 
Ebroin, who was during many years mayor of the 
palace for Neustiia and Bui^undy, and during a shoit 
time for Austrasia also. Thus tho same results, which 
in the next generation were secured by the ancestor of 
Charlemagne, seemed for a time to have been obtained 
by the Neustrian Ebroin. Oiiginally raised to the 
dignity of mayor of the palace by something like a vote 
of the Frankish nobles, he used ^ power, when ho felt 
himself settled in his seat, in a spirit of strenuous hostility 
to the aristocracy, both spiritual and temporal That it 
was absolutely necessary in the interests of the kingdom 
that some stand should be made against the increasing 
pretensions of the counts and bishops there can be little 
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doubt, but how far Ebroin acted in the interests of king 
and kingdom, and how far in those of his own avai'ice 
and ambition, it is now hopeless to determine. He was 
evidently a hard and unscrupulous man, but we have 
always to remember in reading the vituperative adjec- 
tives which are attached to his name that his story is 
written by ecclesiastics, and that he showed himself 
their constant opponent. Especially was he brought 
into collision with the astute and able Leodegarius, 
Bishop of Autun, who in the year 670, successfully using 
the name of the puppet king of Austrasia^ overthrew 
Ebroin and his puppet^ and sent the fallen major domus 
with tonsimed head into retirement at LuxeuiL For 
three years Bishop Leodegarius ruled as practically, if not 
nominally, major domvs of Burgundy ; then he too fell 
into disgrace, became involved in an ignoble squabble 
with another canonised bishop, Patricius of Clermont^ 
fled from the courts was taken captive and sent to rejoin 
his former rival in the monastexy of Luxeuil. The 
assassination of Ohildcric, the Austrasian king (a crime 
which Leodegarius was afterwards accused of having 
prompted), led to a turn in the wheel of fortune. 
Leodegazius and Ebroin escaped from the monastery and 
succeeded in getting hold of the person of the last 
surviving son of Clovis IL In his name Ebroin again 
ruled as m/ojor domus in Neustria and Burgundy (674), 
but the alliance between him and his late fellow-prisoner 
was of short duration. Leodegarius was seized and 
blinded, and four years afterwards put to deatL This 
Bishop of Autun was evidently a mere politician, like his 
far more famous successor, Talleyrand. He had less 
than Talleyrand’s luck, and it may perhaps be admitted 
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that^ if he were not really privy to the assassination of 
Ghilderic, his punishment was somewhat harder than 
that usually meted out even in those days to politicians 
who had failed. But it is not without a slight feeling 
of surprise that we find this turbulent bishop trans- 
formed into a saint and martjrr, and discover that 
Leodegarius, Bishop of Autun, is none other than the 
St. Leger whose name, among all those of mediseval 
saints, is perhaps the most often heard from the lips of 
Englishmen. 

Bestored to power, Ebroin kept his majoT-domat in 
Neustria and Burgundy for seven years (674-681). The 
same monastic biographer who pours upon his memory 
the names “devil,” “viper,” “cruel lion,” and “son of 
damnation,” confesses at the close of his career that “he 
had acquired such sublime glory as fell to the lot of no 
other Itank.” About the year 679 thore was civil wai* 
between the eastern and western kingdoms, and the 
leaders of the Austrasian army were Pippin and Martin. 
The former was the nobleman who is commonly called 
Pippin of Heristal, the grandson of St Amulf and 
Pippin of Landen; the latter was perhaps a kinsman 
of the Amulfing line. Thus after more than twenty 
years of obscuration the great Austrasian house was once 
again coming to the front Not yet^ however, did victory 
shine upon their banners. Ebroin and his puppet king 
met them in battle near Laon : “ An infinite crowd of 
people there rushed together to the fight; but tho 
Austrasians, being conquered, turned their backs and 
fled. Ebroin pursued them with most cruel slaughter 
and laid waste the greater part of that region.” Pippin 
escaped to Austrasia ; Martin sought a refuge in Laon, 
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but was tempted forth by Ebroin, who swore, apparently 
on the relies of the saints, that his life should be safe if 
he surrendered. Unfortunately for the suppliant the 
coffers, which were thought to contain the sacred dust, 
were really empty, and Ebroin put his outwitted victim 
to death with all his associates. 

At last about the year 681 private vengeance ended 
the career of the great Neustrian Mayor. A certain 
nobleman named Ermonfrid, whose property Ebroin had 
coniiscated, waited for him at his house door one Sunday 
morning as he was just setting out for mass, drew his 
sword, struck him a mortal blow on the head, and 
escaped to Pippin in Austrasia. The death of Ebroin 
meant apparently the ascendency of the eastern family. 
After some revolutions which it is not necessary to 
describe, a certain Berchar, man of little stature, of 
base education, useless in counsel,’’ was chosen by the 
misguided nobles of Neustria as mayor of the palace. 
Against this Berchar and his king Theodoric III., 
Pippin of Heristal marched with a mighty host of 
Austrasians. Battle was joined at a place called Textri- 
cium, now Testri, not far from St. Quentin. Berchar 
and his king fled from the field. The former was 
slain (“by his flatterers,” says the chronicler), and 
Pippin became practically lord of the whole Frankish 
dominion. This evenly as to the details of which we know 
next to nothing, but which was of immense importance 
for the future destinies of Europe, happened in 687. 
About seventy years after their first appearance in 
history the Amulfings have won for themselves that high 
place which they wiU now hold in defiance of all foes f^l 
they have won a yet higher, the highest in Christendom, 

» 
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PIPPIN OF ESRISTAL AND OHARLBS If ARTEL 

Thcts at last was supreme power in the Frankish king- 
dom concentrated in the hands of that family of statesmen 
who were to hold it for two centuries. I have been some- 
what minute in tracing the history of the Keustrian 
Mayoralty, but in the Austrasian kingdom it seems to 
have been rather os great nobles than as Mayors of the 
Palace that the Arnulfings rose to eminence. When 
Pippin won the battle of Testri he had no Austrasian 
king in whose name he could fight, and ho seems to 
have been known simply as Dm or Princepz Francorvmf 
not as Major Domm of Austrasia. From the scanty and 
imperfect indications of the chroniclers and the bio- 
graphers of saints, it would seem that before 688 all the 
Eastern portion of the Frankish kingdom was (as I have 
already said) in a state of disintegration, and that Pippin, 
if he had been so minded, might have followed the example 
of the chiefs of the Frisians, Thuringians, and Bavarians, 
by setting up for himself as a virtually independent 
Duke of Austrasia. What constitutes the peculiar world- 
historical importance of this Amul6ng is that he was 
not satisfied with this easy solution of the problem 
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before him, but using his great position in Austrasia as 
a lever made himself supreme also in Neustria and 
Burgundy, and then as major dorrm of a legitimate 
though utterly effete Merovingian king, compelled the 
unruly chiefs on the Eastern frontier to return to their 
old allegiance, and thus became in fact the second 
founder of the Frankish monarchy. That monarchy 
seems indeed to us who labour through its barbarous 
annals about as miserable a political machine as the 
Aryan nations have ever invented ; but, however bad it 
may have been, it was probably the best that could then 
be contiived for the united government of the countries 
between the Bay of Biscay and the mountains of 
Bohemia; and for the time it was all important for 
Europe that these countries should still form part of 
one state. 

For some years Pippin ruled the Western realm by 
means of a loyal adherent, Nordbert^ to whom how- 
ever he did not concede the fateful title of mayor. 
About fourteen years after the battle of Testii we find 
his son Grimwald recognised as major domus for 
Neustria and probably his eldest son Drogo held the 
same office in Burgundy. Meanwhile Pippin, returning 
to his own Austrasian lands, was warring down the 
German pretenders to independence. The Frisian 
Batbod was defeated in a great battle compelled to 
cede West Friesland to the Franks, and to acknowledge 
in fact as well as in name the supremacy of the Mero- 
vingian fimianL Though himself a heathen, Batbod 
was fain to give his daughter— who was no doubt con- 
verted to Ohristianity— in marriage to Pippin’s son 
Grimwald; and the Anglo-Saxon preac];^er Willibrord 
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had a dear course given him for his missicnary operations 
among the Frisians. So too the Alamanni and the 
Bavarians appear to have been brought back into sub- 
jection by Pippin, though we hoar less of his operations 
on the Danube than by the mouths of the Bhiiie. 

For twenty-seven years this strong and statesman- 
like man ruled with absolute sway the kingdom o( the 
Franks, and then in his old age, by one act of supreme 
folly, went near to ruining the whole achievement of a 
lifetime. As it was said of old, “ Let no man be called 
happy,” so may we add, ‘‘ Let no man be colled wise, 
till his death.” He had manned in early life a Luly 
named Plectrudis, nobly bom and with a reputation for 
prudence and ability, by whom he had two sons, Drogo 
and Grimwald. Drogo had died in 708, leaving two 
sons who were now growing up to manhood. Grimwald, 
who had married, as before said, a Frisian princess, had 
no son by her, but was the father of an illegitimate son, 
a little child named TJieudwald. 

As for Pippin himself, like many other members of 
his house, though descended from the sainted Amulf, 
and generally on very good terms with the Church, he 
seems to have been guilty of great laxity in his matri- 
monial relations. Assuredly the Arnulfings did not 
plunge into those excesses of profligacy which destroyed 
the vigour of the Merovingian line, yet there was a 
tendency in many of them to take a polygamous view 
of marriage, more suited to an Arabian Caliph than to 
a Christian nobleman. Thus we find that Pippin had 
another wife named Alphaida, who, though the relation- 
ship was an interlude in his married life with Ploctmdis, 
is yet treated by the chronidors not as a concubine, but 
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as a lawfully wedded wife. To a son born of this 
marriage Pippin had given the name of Charles. Accord- 
ing to an old Saga^ when the child was bom, the mes- 
senger came into the presence of the great mayor of the 
palace and, dismayed at seeing him sitting with Plectrudis 
by his side, shouted out “ Long live the king. It is a 
Carl,” the old German word for a man. “ And a very 
good name, too,” said Pippin. Let him be called Carl.” 
This Charles, son of Alphadda, was in the year 714 a 
strong and vigorous man of between twenty and thirty, 
already married and father of an eight-year-old son. 

Now, when the aged Pippin was lying on that which 
was to prove his death-bed (at the villa of Jovius, near 
Li^ge), his son Grimwald, a man ** pitiful, moderate, and 
just,” who was his universally recognised heir, was on 
his way to visit him and receive his last commands, 
when for some unknown reason he was assassinated in a 
church at Li6ge by a heathen named Bangar. This was 
a cruel blow for the dying chieftain, but as far as the 
future of his house was concerned not an irreparable 
one. His obvious policy was to declare that Charles, 
the son of Alphaida, was to be his heir in room of the 
murdered Grimwald. Instead of this, influenced no 
doubt by his wife’s hatred of her step-son, he committed 
the inconceivable folly of passing over Charles, and 
naming, not even one of Drogo’s adolescent son^ but 
the childish Theudwald, son of Grimwald, his heir, and 
designating him for the mayoralty under the regency of 
Plectrudis. This was an absolutely preposterous ar- 
rangement and one foredoomed to failure. The Mero- 
vingian king, favthiaiini of course, but a lad of fifteen years 
old, was to have a little child of eight thrust upon him 
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as adviser, factotum, supreme prime minister, and the 
nominal advice of the baby was to be given through tho 
lips of bis grandmother, a harsh an<l domineering old 
woman. Such a scheme of administering the affairs of 
a great kingdom crumbled, as it was sure to crumble, at 
the first contact with actual fact. 

“Plectrudis,” we are told by tho chronicler, “with 
her grandsons and the king governed all tilings by her 
discreet rule.” One of the early acts of this discreet 
rule was to shut up her step-son Charles in prison. 
But deliverance for the Amulfihg house come from an 
unexpected quarter. The nobles of Neustria, indignant 
probably at being calmly transferred to the dominion of 
a beldame and a child, proclaimed one of their own 
class, a certain Baginfrid, major domus and supported 
his pretensions with an army. Neustria and AixstraHia 
met in battle at the Ootian Forest^ not far from Oom- 
pi^gne, and Neustria won a decided victory, tho baby- 
mayor, who had been brought into the field at the head 
of the Austrasian hudes^ being with difficulty carried off 
by his partisans. Baginfrid pressed on and formed an 
alliance with old Batbod, the Frisian, and apparently 
with the Saxons also. Plectrudis, shut up in Cologne, 
saw her power slipping from her and tho Austrasian 
state threatened with ruin. Tho disorganisation which 
everywhere prevailed had at least this advantage, that 
in the confusion Charles escaped from his prison (715). 
He gathered round him some of his father’s adherents . 
he fought Eagmfrid, his puppet king, and the Frisians : 
fought them at first unsuccessfully, for they pushed on 
to Cologne where Plectrudis was fain to purchase peace 
for herself and hei* grandsons by the surrender of a 
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large part of the royal hoard. After this she and 
Theudwald disappear from history. Charles^ whose 
powers of recovery the Neustrians appear to have 
under-rated, follows them westwards in 716 and wins 
a great victory over them at Ambl^ve and another next 
year at Vincy. Eaginfrid sees no prospect of defending 
his puppet king (to whom Charles has set up a rival) 
except by seeking the help of Eudo, the great Duke of 
Aquitaine, who as a practically independent sovereign, 
is ruling all the region south of the Loire. Eudo 
and Eaginfrid join forces and advance as far as Soissons 
(719) : then for some unexplained cause Eudo turns 
back and leaves Baginfrid to face the enemy alone. 
Charles wins a third great victory, and now Eaginfrid’s 
resistance is practically at an end. He submits on certain 
conditions to Charles, who becomes (in 720) unquestioned 
major dorrm of all the three kingdoms, while Baginfrid 
subsides eventually into some such position as Count of 
Angers, whore he prolongs his resistance till 724. 

The Amulfing hero who out of such a chaos of opposing 
forces succeeded in evoking that order and stable govern- 
ment which the Frankish State so greatly needed, 
received, apparently from his contemporaries, the name 
of Martel or the Hammer. This epithet^ which has 
been sometimes connected with his great victory over 
the Saracens, seems to be more truly derived from his 
exploits in the earlier part of his career, destroying as 
he did with his smashing blows, the petty tyrannies 
which had grown up in the anwchy that followed the 
death of his father. 

It is worthy of note that Charles, unlike his father, 
did not delegate his mayoralty in Neustria and Bur- 
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gundy to any one, even a son, and that he styled himself 
major domus for Austrasia as well as for the other 
kingdoms, a title which for some reason seems not to 
have been claimed by his father. It is also noteworthy 
that he finally got the needed Merovingian into 
his possession by a compromise with Eudo of Aquitaine 
who had carried him off from the unfought battlefield of 
Soissons. There are many indications that both Eudo 
and Charles felt the necessity of sparing one another’s 
strength and not pushing any dispute between them to 
extremities, in view of the far more tremendous danger 
which threatened them and all Christendom from the 
turbaned followers of the Prophet who were now 
beginning to swarm over the passes of the Pyrenees. 

It was in 711, three years before Pippin’s death, that 
the Yisigothic monarchy of Spain fell before the Moslem 
invader. ' In 716 the Moors seem to have first entered 
Gaul in detached squadrons. In 720, the year after the 
campaign of Soissons, they invaded Gaul in force, took 
Narbonne and established themselves in the old Yisi- 
gothic province of Septimania, from which they were 
not finally dislodged for nearly forty years. They be- 
seiged Toulouse with many great engmes of war, and their 
retreat from this place, compelled by the appearance of 
Duke Eudo with an army, may be noted as the first sign 
of ebb in the tide of Moslem conquest in Western 
Europe. 

It was, however, twelve years before the Mussulman’s 
hope of adding Gaul to the Empire of the Caliph 
received its death-stroke. In 725 they penetrated as 
far as Autun, in the very hoait of Burgundy, demolished 
the city and carried off the treasures of the Church to 
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Spain. The vigilance of Endo of Aquitaine seems to 
have relaxed, and he was now no longer, as in 720, the 
great champion of Gaulish Oliristcndom against the 
invader. On the contrary he entered into friendly 
relations with at least one Mussulman wariior, bestowing 
his daughter Lampegia on Munuza, a Berber chieftain, 
who seems to have been striving to establish a Moorish 
kingdom in Spain independent of the Caliphs. It was 
perhaps owing to this new combination that Eudo broke 
through the treaty which he had made with Charles in 
720. There were thus two princes, a Christian and a 
Moor, Eudo and Munuza, each rebelling against the state 
to which they nominally owed allegiance. However, 
neither attempt at independence was destined to 
succeed; Charles twice crossed the Loire in the year 
731, defeated Eudo in battle, ai)parently near the city of 
Bourges, and retuniod home with great booty, having 
ciFectually checked the separatist designs of the Aqui- 
tanian chief. About the same time apparently, Abder- 
rahman, the legitimate representative of the Caliph of 
Damascus, overthrew the Berber chief Munuza and 
hunted him into the Pyrenees, where he was overtaken 
while resting by a fountain. Munuza fell pierced with 
many wounds, and his bride, Eudo’s daughter, was sent 
to end her days in the Caliph’s harem. 

Thus then were all the side issues disposed of, and 
the ground was cleared for the great, the real issue be- 
tween the Mohammedan power reaching from Damascus 
to the Pyrenees, and the Christian power which was 
embodied in the Frankish monarchy, but whose central 
point was now to be found in the home of the great 
major domm by the Bhine. Abderrahman, a brave and 
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capable warrior, the chief who alone had gotten glory 
out of the great expedition of 720, when ho led the 
beaten host back from Toulouso, prepared a groat aima- 
ment for the conquest of Graul, and in the spring of 732 
started from Fampelona on an expedition, as full of 
meaning for the future history of the human race as was 
that armament of Xerxes which found its doom at 
Salamis. The overflowing flood of the Islamites soon 
spread beyond the limits of Gascony. In Porigord Eudo 
met them, Eudo now cured of aQ desire to coalesce with 
the Mussulman and probably longing to revenge Liim- 
pegia’s wrongs on her captor, Abderrahman. He was, 
however, utterly defeated by the banks of the river Dronne 
and lost the greater part of his army. The Moorish 
host pushed on towards the Loire; and now, had the 
Frankish monarchy been in the same condition as seven- 
teen years before, with IToustria and Austrasia divided 
against one another, and the Austiasian niajor-doiutU 
put in commission between an old woman and a child, 
the Moorish invasion must to all appearance havo 
carried everything before it But when Abderrahman 
had reached Poitiers, and burnt the Church of St 
Hilary, the tide of bis success was stayed. Eudo, a 
fugitive and despairing, had sought the help of his late 
adversary Charles, and the great major dormis witli a 
host of stout-hearted Austrasians was posted between 
the rivers Glain and Vienne, blocb’ng the old Itoinan 
road from Poitiers to Tours. For seven days the armies 
stood watching one another, while Abdon'ahmau was 
probably trying to turn the Frankish position. Then at 
last^ on a certain Saturday in October, finding that only 
the sword could open up the road, he sent the masses of 
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his turbaned followers against the Frankish position. 
In vain they dashed against that moveless barrier. 
'‘The Northern nations,” says the Spanish chronicler 
Isidore, “stood immovable as a wall, or as if frozen 
to their places by the rigorous breath of winter, 
but hewing down the Arabs with their swords. But 
whon the Austrasian people by the might of their 
massive limbs, and with iron hands striking straight 
from the chest their strenuous blows, had laid multi- 
tudes of the enemy low, at last they found the king 
[Abderrahman], and robbed him of life. Then night 
disparted the combatants, the Franks brandishing their 
swords on high in scorn of the enemy. Next day, 
rising at earliest dawn and seeing the innumerable tents 
of the Arabs all ranged in order before them, the 
Euiopcans prepared for fight, deeming that within those 
tents were the phalanxes of the enemy; but sending 
forth their scouts they found that the hosts of the 
Ishmaolitos had fled away silently under cover of the 
night, seeking their own country. Fearing, however, a 
feigned flight, and a sudden return by hidden ways, 
they circled round and round with amazed caution and 
thus the invaders escaped, but the Europeans after 
dividing the spoils and the captives in orderly manner 
among themselves returned with gladuoss to their 
homos.” 

So, in uncouth and not always intelligible words, 
does the Spanish ecclosiastio toll the story of that great 
day, which decided that not the Koran but the Gospel 
was to be the guide of the conscience of Europe. To 
Charles Martel and his stalwart Austrasians struggling 
tlirough that terrible Saturday in October, is it due 
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that the muezzin is not at noon to-day calling the 
faithful to prayer from some high minaret by tho Soino. 
It was said that the Franks on this day dew 375,000 
Saracens, losing only 1600 of their own men. The 
numbers are evidently hut a wild and baseless guess, 
but the strange thing is that they could be thus 
reported by a sober and cautious historian, and one not 
of the Frankish nation (Paulus Diaconus), writing barely 
sixty years after the date of tho famous victory. 

The Moslem invaders were weakened, but not 
absolutely crushed by this great encounter. They still 
kept their hold on the sea-coast of Languedoc, the 
I'egion which having been for throe centuries in the 
possession of the Visigoths was still known as Gothia. 
In 737 they crossed the Bhone, and forming a league 
with a certain Maurontus (who was perhaps Duke of 
Provence), they obtained possession of the strongly 
fortified city of Avignon. Charles, whose normal 
occupation was warfare with tlio Frisians and Saxons, 
was recalled from the Ehine-lands in order to do battle 
with tho Islamite in the valley of the Rhone. Avignon 
was recaptured and Charles marched on to Narbonno, the 
citadel of the Saracen power in Gaul. But though he 
defeated the Mussulmans in a great battle by the sea- 
coast, he failed to take Narbonne. ITismes and several 
other towns in Languedoc were recovered from the 
misbelievers i their walls were demolished, and the great 
amphitheatre of Nismes was somehow dismantled so as 
to prevent its again affording cover to the enemy, but 
Narbonne was still Islamite at the death of Charles. 

In the same year in which this encounter took place, 
died Theodoric IT., the faiaimt Merovingian who for 
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seventeen years had been the figure-head at the prow of 
the vessel of the State. Ghaiies did not covet the mere 
name of royalty, nor was he disposed to imitate the 
disastrous example of his great-uncle Grimwald; but, 
as the needful Childcric or Chilperic was not at the 
time forthcoming, he dispensed with the luxury of a 
roi fawdant^ and for the remaining four years of his life 
reigned alone, mayor of a palace in which no king was 
to be found. 

The career of Charles Martel was now drawing to a 
close. He was again, in 738, recalled from his operar 
tions against the Saxons, by tidings of the invasion of 
Provence by the Saracens in league with the turbulent 
Maurontus. For that year the danger was averted by 
the help of the Lombard king Liutprand, the friend 
and brother-in-law of Charles. Next year Charles 
himself invaded Provence with a large army, brought 
the whole of that beautiful land into real instead of 
nominal subjection to the Frankish State, and broke the 
power of Maurontus, who, a hunted fugitive, escaped 
with difficulty over the craggy cliffs of the Riviera, 
which are now linked together by tlie great highway of 
the Cornice. 

But) this exploit performed, Charles began to sicken, 
lie was still little more than fifty years of age, but his 
incessant wars, his rapid max’ches and counter-marches 
between the Gorman Ocean and the Pyrenees had worn 
out his strenuous frame. The hammer would strike 
no more blows for the welding together of the Frankish 
State. The piteous appeals of Pope Gregory IIL, who 
implored his assistance against the Lombard assailants 
of Rome, fell on unwilling ears. Charles had some* 
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thing else now to do than to cross the Alps and wage 
wsLT on his friend and kinsman Liutprand, who had 
been his helper against the Islamites, and to whom he 
had sent his son Pippin to be adopted as his Jilm per 
armOf a ceremony similar to the bestowal of knighthood 
in a later day. In 740 the extraordinary fact is recorded, 
that no warlike expedition was undertaken by tho 
Franks. The great mc^'or domus seems to have boon 
chiefly occupied in arranging for the partition of his 
territories — ^they were now without hesitation called his 
— among his three sons. On the 22nd of October 741 
he died at his viQa of Quierzy on the Oise, and was buried 
in that great abbey of St. Denis, which was to receive 
the corpses of so many sovereigns of his own and other 
races. 

Though the descendant of the sainted Arnulf, though 
the champion of Christendom against the Saracens, and 
the strong protector of tho “ apostles’' who, relying on 
the sharpness of the Frankish battle-axe, went forth to 
convert the heathen Frisians and Saxons, Charles Martel 
was looked upon with no favour by the ecclesiastics of 
his time. By the grants of foMmt kings and honour- 
able women, the possessions of the Church in Gaul had 
grown so enormously as to weaken the resources of the 
kingdom, and Charles found himsolil^ or believed himself, 
compelled to lay his hand upon some of all this ac- 
cumulated wealth for the defence of Gaul and Cluisten* 
dom. He did it in tho most dangerous way for the 
Church, not by revoking grants or imposing taxes on 
ecclesiastical property, but by conferring prelacies and 
abbacies on trusty friends and followers of his own, men 
who were without any pretensions to the spiritual 
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character, but upon whom ho might rely to use the 
Church’s wealth on tho right side. Thus, we find 
already emerging the question which three or four 
centurios later, in the days of Hildebrand and the 
Franconian Emperors, took peace from the earth. It is 
easy to see how such a manner of disposing of eedesi- 
astical property would rouse the opposition of all that 
was highest as well as of all that was lowest in the 
Gaulish Church, of genuine zeal for holiness as well as 
of mere greed and worldly ambition. Thus it came to 
pass, that while tho rest of the Amulfing line were 
Tenei'atcd os friends and patrons of tho Church, Charles 
Martel fared more hardly at her hands, an^ the 
superstition of the times — 

** Doomed liim to the Zealot's ready hell, 

Which" ploiulH the Chiirch’s blaims eloquently well" 

Tu the next century a libellous vision was forged by a 
famous archbishop, according to which a prelate saw 
(Jharlos Martel sufTering the torments of hell, and, on 
asking tho caxrso, was told that it was his allotted 
penalty for seizing on the domains of the ChurcL The 
dreaming prolate, on awaking, went^ so it was said, to 
tho abbey of St Donis and opened Charles’s tomb, but 
found no corpse therein, only a blackened shell, out of 
which a winged dragon rushed and flew rapidly away. 
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The unity of the Frankish State, so dearly purchased 1»y 
the heroic labours of Charles Martel, >yas as usual pkco<l 
in jeopardy by the dying ruler’s arrangements for tluj 
succession to that which was now openly spoken of as 
his “ priucipatus.” 

He left two sons, Carloman and Pii^pin, by his first 
wife Hrotrudis, and one, Orifo, by a Bavarian princess 
named Swanahild, whom he had married after an 
invasion of her country, and whose sister was the wife 
of the Lombard king Liutjirand. 

This was the manner in which Charles Martel divided 
his dominions among his sons. To the eldest, Carloman, 
he gave the greater part of Austnisia, Akmannia, and 
Thuringia; to Pippin, the younger, Neustria, Burgundy 
and Provence. Apparently both Aquitaine in the south- 
west* and Bavaria in the south-east were too nearly 
independent to be thus disposed of by a ruler who, after 
all, was still in theory only the chief advisor of a 
Merovingian king, though that king’s royalty was for 
the present in abeyance. 

To Giifo, whose turbulent attempts at insuiTOCtion, 
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added by his mother Swanahild, had troubled the last 
years of Charles, was assigned a small central state 
carved out of all the three realms, Austrasia, Neustria, 
and Burgundy, at their point of meeting. As to this 
third portion,” says the chronicler, “which the dying 
prince had assigned to the young man Grifo, the Franks 
were sorely displeased that by the advice of a wicked 
woman they should be cut up and separated from the 
lawful heirs. Taking counsel together and joining with 
them the princes Carloman and Pippin, they collected an 
army for the capture of Grifo, who, hearing of their 
intent, took to flight, together with his mother Swana- 
hild and all who were willing to follow him, and all shut 
themselves up in Lugdunum Glavatum (Laon). But 
Grifo, seeing that he could not possibly escape, surren- 
dered himself to the keeping of his brothers. Carloman 
receiving the captive sent him to be kept in safe custody 
at the New Castle (Neuf Chd.teau in the Ardennes) : and 
they placed Swanahild in the monastery of Cala 
(Chelles near Paris).” 

We shall rapidly pass in review the events which led 
to the concentration of the whole power of the State in 
the hands of Pippin alone, but first we must notice that 
for some unexplained reason, possibly in order to give 
them a better title to the obedience of Aquitaine and 
Bavaria, the princely brothers decided to bring the 
kingless period to an end. In 743 Childeric IIL was 
placed on the throne. He was probably about twenty 
years of age, but the date of his birth, and even his 
place in the royal pedigree are doubtful Of his char- 
acter, of course, we know nothing. He is but the shadow 
of a shadow, this last Merovingian king. 
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Very different from sliadows were the two Amulfing 
brothers, as they warred with Hunald, Duke of Aqui- 
taine (son of their father’s old troubler Eudo), with 
Odilo, Duke of Bavaria, with the heathen Saxons, with 
the restless and disloyal Alamanni Of the two brothers^ 
Pippin seems to have been somewhat the gentler. It 
was Carloman the strong and stem warrior, who, in- 
furiated by the faithlessness of the Alamanni, entered 
their territory, called a muster of their warriors at 
Gannstadt (near Stuttgart), and then surrounding them 
by his Franks, disarmed them, and slew many of their 
leaders. The accounts of this assembly at Gannstadt 
are dark and perplexing, but on comparing them it 
certainly seems probable that there was great severity 
on the part of Garloman, probably treachery and possibly 
widespread slaughter. 

Was it remorse for this bloody deed which changed 
the character and career of Garloman 1 It is not ex- 
pressly so said by the chroniclers,^ yet the statement 
seems a probable inference from their meagre notices. 
For it was in the same year (746) in which the strange 
transaction with the Alamanni had taken placo at Gann- 
stadt that Garloman began to talk to his brother Pippin 
concerning his desire to relinquish the world and devote 
himself to the service of Almighty Gk)d; “Therefore 
both the brothers made their preparations, Garloman 
that he might go to the threshold of the apostles Potei* 
and Paul, and Pippin that his brother might make the 
journey with all honour and splendid gifts,” 

Carloman’s decision to embrace the monastic life was 
not an unexampled sacrifice for a ruler in that day. 

^ Except Ann. Petav. ad ann. 746 “nnde compunoios regnnm reliquit 
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Sixty years before, Oeadwalla, King of the West Saxons, 
and twenty years before, his royal kinsman Ine had left 
their palaces and come to Hve and die as tonsured monks 
in Borne. Two years before Carloman’s abdication, 
Hunald of Aquitaine, and three years after i1^ Batchis 
the Lombard took the same step. Still, the splendid 
position which Oarloman abandoned, and the lowliness 
of his demeanour after his abdication, touched and awed 
the heaits of his contemporaries. 

In 747 Garloman formally renounced his share of 
power, and went with a long train of nobles and with 
costly presents in his hand to Borne, “to the threshold 
of the apostle Peter.” There he submitted to the ton- 
sure and received the derical habit from Pope Zacbarias. 
After a time, by the pope’s advice, he withdrew to the 
mountain solitude of Soracte, twenty-eight miles from 
Borne, where he erected a monastery in honour of St 
Sylvester. This saint was the Bishop of Borne who, 
according to an eedesiastied fable which was just at 
this time obtaining wide currency, received from the 
Emperor Constantine the celebrated “Donation” of 
Borne and the larger part of Italy. The fable also 
related that Sylvester had previously sought a refuge in 
Mount Soracte from the persecution ordained by Constan- 
tine while still a Pagan, and had afterwards cured that 
emperor of leprosy by directing him to a pool on the moun- 
tain in which he was to perform a threefold immersion. 
It need hardly be said that all this is utterly valueless as 
history, but as it was in that uncritical age accepted as 
unquestioned truth, the fact that the enthusiast Carlo- 
man sought the solitudes of Soracte for the place of his 
retirement and there dedicated his monastery to St. 
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Sylvester is important as showing what was passing in 
the minds of men, and especially of devout Franldsh 
princes in that age. Later on, he loft his mountain 
home in Soracte and sought the far-famed monastery 
of St. Benedict on Monte Gassina Tradition said that 
he fled thither by nighty with one faithful squire, 
his companion from infancy, and with no sign of his 
once high dignity. Enocking at the door of the con- 
vent he desiz'od speech with the abbot, and when that 
dignitary appeared, threw himself on the ground before 
him, confessing that he was a murderer and praying to 
be allowed to expiate his crime by repentance in the 
monastery. The abbots seeing that he was a foreigner 
asked him of his race and country. ‘‘I am a Frank,’’ 
said Oarloman, “and for my crime I have left my native 
land of Francia. I heed not exile if only I may not fail 
of the heavenly fatherland.” He was received into the 
cell of the novices with his companion and was sub- 
jected to severe discipline, as became a man of bar- 
barous race and unknown name, for the abbot was 
mindful of the apostolic precept^ “Try the spirits 
whether they are of Gk)d.” To all these hardships and 
humiliations Garloman submitted with exemplary 
patience. It chanced at last that it fell to his lot as 
a novice to take a week’s turn in the kitchen of the 
convent. He did his work zealously but made many 
blunders, for which the head cook, heated with wine, 
rewarded him with a slap on the face. Meekly the 
princely scullion replied, “Is that how you ought to 
serve the brethren 1 May God pardon you, my brother, 
and Garloman too.” The last words were perhaps uttered 
under his breath, for he had not yet revealed his name 
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to anyone. A second and a third time this incident was 
repeated, and on the last occasion the cook’s blows were 
craol and brutal. His faithful squire could then bear 
the sight no longer. He snatched up the pestle with 
which the bread was being pounded for the brethren’s 
soup, and struck the head cook with .all his might, say- 
ing, “ Neither may God spare thee, vile slave, nor may 
Carloman forgive thee.” Then followed uproar, indig- 
nation at the foreigner’s presumption, arrest, imprison- 
ment. Next day the squire was set in the midst of the 
assembled monks and asked why he had dared to stretch 
forth his hand against a serving brother. “Because,” 
he answered, “ I was indignant at seeing a slave, the 
meanest of mankind, not only flout and jeer, but actually 
strike a man, the best and noblest of all that I have ever 
met with on the earth.” The angry monks demanded who 
was this man whom he, a foreigner, dared to rank before 
all others, not even excepting the abbot himself. Thus 
was the truth forced out of him, sinco it was the will of 
God that it should no longer be concealed. “ That man 
is Carloman, formerly ruler of the Franks, who, for the 
love of Christ hath left his kingdom and the glory of 
the world : who from such high estate has so humbled 
himself as to be subject not only to the insults but even 
to the blows of the vilest of men.” Then the monks 
rose from their seats in terror and prostrated themselves 
at the feet of Carloman, imploring his forgiveness for 
aught that they might have done to him in ignorance of 
his rank. Yainly did he in turn grovel on the earth 
before them and try to assure them that his comrade 
had lied and that he was not Carloman. He was recog- 
nised by all, held in the highest reverence, and as we 
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shall afiervrards see, was soloeted by the abbot for an 
important mission. 

On the abdication of Oarloman, Qrifo was 1i])oratcd 
by Pippin from his imprisonment which hiul lasted six 
years, received by him in his palace with every mark «tf 
honour and affection, and invested with several eeunt- 
ships and large revenues. This was not enough, how- 
ever, for Gr*ifo, who probably aspired to an oqml share 
of his father’s late dominions. lie allied hitnsolf with 
the Saxons and shared their defeat in battle (748) ; he 
sought refuge in Bavaria^ and for a time made himself 
duke of that country (749); expelled fi*om thciico by 
Pippin he betook himself first to Aquitaine and then Ui 
the King of the Lombards, but was mot at Maurienne by 
Count Theodowin, who was guaKling the passes of i-ho 
Alps in the Prankish interest. A sldnnish followed, in 
which many Fwinldsh nobles fell, (irifo himstdf and 
riieodowin among them (75;]). There wtis no fuiiher 
obstacle raised by any memlKir of the Arnulfing family 
to the solo domination of J^ippin. 

Fateful for all the after-history of Eurojrn wens the 
middle yoiirs of the eighth century, upon whicli wo have 
now entered. The time had at last come when Vi[>pin, 
virtual sovereign of Gaul and Western Germany, could 
venture to take the step wWch had proved fatal to Ids 
kinsman Qrimwald, and to bring names and fuels init# 
acjcord by proclaiming hiiuKclf King of the Franks. But 
in taking this step it behoved him to b(s sure of two 
things, the consent of the nation and the wwwstion of the 
Church. By the advice and with the consent of all thrs 
Franks, oxprt^ssod no doubt by some ass<imt)ly of the 
chief men of th(j nation, two groat ecclesiastics, Fulrad, 
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Abbot of St. Denis representing Neustria, and Burcharcl, 
Bishop of Wiirzlmrg representing Anstrasia, were sent 
to Home to ask the o]»inion of tiio pope on the great 
problem. It v. ill bo m*ll to slate Iheir commission in 
the words of a contoniiioi’ary chronicler : 

“In the year 750 [it shonLl bo 751] from the incarna- 
tion of our Lord, Pippin sends ambassadors to Home to 
Zacharias the Pope to ask crmcerning the Kings of the 
Pranks who were of the royal nice and ■were called kings, 
but had no power in the kingdom except only that grants 
and charters were drawn up in tlnar names, l>ut they 
had iil)Solutely no royal power; but what the major 
rimim of the Franks willed, that they tUd. But on the 
[ first) day of Mansh in the \j]ffirf}H] according U> 

anebmt (umtom gifts were oilcrod to th(»sc kings by the 
people, and the king hiimadf sat on the royal throne 
with ihe army slanding round him and the (hmva 
close hy, and on that day he gave forth as Ms orders 
whatever had hcen dcicrecd ly the I’Vanks, but on every 
otlnu' <Iay thoinw^forward lio sat f|uietly at hom*3. Pope 
Zacharias therMi})on answered their rpn^stion according 
to his apostolic authority, that it secuiicd hc,ttor and 
more exp<iditmt to him that h\ should he ca1Ic<l and he 
king wlio had power in the kingdom rather than he who 
was falsely called king. Therefore the afores,*iid pope 
commanded the king and {>eop1o of the Pranks that 
Pippin who exorcis({d the royal power should ho called 
king and ho placed on the royal se^tt ; which was accord- 
ingly done hy th(» anointing of the lioly archhishf»p 
Bonihico in the city of Koissons. Pij>i)Ln is called king, 
and Chihloric who faWly lioro that title receives ihe 
tonsure and is sent into a monastery/’ 
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So at length was tho great change accomplished to- 
wards which Frankish history had been tending foi 
more than a century. What happened was undoubtedly 
a revolution, though of a peaceful kind. The papal 
sanction, tho archiepiscopal unction might impress 
the minds of the multitude ; this new Christian conse- 
cration might partly compensate for the missing glamour 
of a descent from gods and heroes which had surrounded 
the dynasty of the Merovingsj but in strict right, of 
course, the Bishop of Borne had no title to command the 
change, no power to absolve the Salian and Bipuarian 
Franks from their plighted faith to the descendants of 
Clovis. It was well thought of to put the scone of tho 
consecration of the new dynasty at Soissons, that place 
so memorable in the history of the older race. It was 
also important^ if the pope himself could not be induced 
to cross the Alps to perfoim the ceremony of anointing, 
to have it performed by Boniface the Apostle of the 
Germans, and the most conspicuous ecclesiastical figui*o 
in Europe. 

We may pause for a moment to notice the remark- 
able share taken by this man and others of our fellow- 
countrymen in bringing about the conversion of large 
portions of the German nation to Christianity, and in- 
directly in founding the Teutonic “ Holy Boman Empire ” 
of the Middle Ages. Scarcely had the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples been won over to the Christian Church, when 
they began with missionary zeal to preach the faith 
among ^eir still heathen kinsmen on the Continent. 
The mission of St. Augustine to Britain took place in 
the year 596. In 634; was bom the Northumbrian 
Wilfrid, and in 668 his countryman Willibrord, both of 
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wliom liibourocl with niiti snn*i*'S fur fhn roijvorKioji 
of the licatlioiis nf Kric.4aml. A lafiT the 

young Devonian Winifrioti, born af 
on tlio banks of the Lfuvor liliiin*, to prolit lay tin* « :<* 
porionco of llii* agotl ‘Wiliilironl and to n»ti'h bi^ fullin;: 
imintln. IlirnitiiMosliosidfiM] Ihiino looMufrr Uitli iho'*^ 
groat popoj^, tin* norntul and tho ildid (Jiv'/t.iy, ami U* 
receive their orders for ibo eoiive.rsiori of fri*?h i liber in 
Oennan}^ or for the e(»n.-olidatitai of hpirilual e.»,iMpn' 
already ai*hie,ved. On one of th*;*e vi. it , probably, fn* 
received that name of l^aiifaee by wlob'h In* ii b*. ! 
known in bktory, together with a i-ori of ne* ijt .r eom 
mission us airhbisliop, mid authority to ne;. a b'.aO*. in 
the diurrhoH of Cjerniuny, Arnnd with ihi- [fov*er he 
Hcfeup bishopries in Itavaria, n*vived tin* lining <ln}* 
tianity of 'flniringia, and ehiiHtlied In^reties in (bod. 
Whi'revor the arinhu of t^lmrloK Mailfd man lad, in 
KrioHland, in Saxony, in IbwHe, Aivhbi.da»p IJooifaee 
followed, Hinasliing iilols, felliiig sacred oaks, and bap)!/, 
ing half-unwilling eonveil^t Toward « tin* end of bn 
life his roving eoinmksion vrm eiian;>:ed into the mori' 
gintionary ofliee of Arohbidtop of Main/., ami in* .otm* 
times retired forre{i(».se to ihegnud* iiHina‘'l.rry of Fulda, 
which ho bad founded iii tbn liesdan land near the 
Bourco of the Wesifr. Uiiti tlto old warhor^e wa/. *till 
atirred by the nound of tlm Intmpet. 'Huve years after 
hie congecriition of Pippin, Ilonifaee went furilt on a la>^t 
expedition for the conversion of the Fiuiana. Wlcn he 
reached Doektnn (in the north of tfie pre*amt province of 
KrieHlaml) be found there, hiateail of tin* expeeled eati* 
churnenH, a multitude of the heatliena, /.ndoiiM for the 
honour of their idoia which Jhmiface limf no often 
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destroyed, and eager for the spoil of the ecclesiastioal 
inTader. From their hands he received the crown of 
martyrdom for which he longed. 

The career of Boni&ce is of especial importance, 
becanse of his absolute devotion to the soe of Eome. It 
was observed that the recently converted nations, as is 
so often the case with new converts, surpassed their 
older brethren in the fervour of their faith. While the 
bishops of Qaul were lukewarm, sometimes almost insub- 
ordinate, the An^o-Saxon bishops wore the devoted 
adherents of the papacy. Boniface especially professed 
the most unbounded reverence for the choir of St Peter, 
and took with alaerity an oath of implicit obedience^ 
substantially the same which was exacted from the 
“suburbicarian” bishops of the sees in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Borne, This was the spirit in which 
the infant churches were trained, and this no doubt was 
the tonour of the advice which tlie zealous Archbishop 
of Mainz gave to the now Bang of the Franks on the 
day of his coronation. 

A traveller through the pleasant valleys of Devon- 
shire when ho comes to the little town, scarcely more 
than a village, of Oroditon between its two overhanging 
hills, may reflect with interest that ho beholds the birth- 
place of the man who, more than any other, brought 
about the entrance of the Gorman nation into the family 
of Ohnstion Emrope. 

The coronation of Pippin took place probably about 
November 7r>l. In four months from that time Pope 
Zacharias died, doubtless without any presentiment of 
the alnding importance of the event in which by bis 
answer to the Frankish messengers ho had borne a part. 
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but which is not rvon mmiioiml by his bi(>;:raj)ht^r ii: 
the Liber Poniijkdis, After a rfiorl intrrval, an 
asticof Itoman pnrcnta.t 4 n, whfi fi;;urf*.s in tlio annaln of 
iho papacy as Slopltr^n IF., was ruistcl 1o tiio pninil see, 
His pontilicato was short; it lasted but five yrars, but 
they were years full at ii«pi*rt for the of 

ISuropo. 

In onler to coiiceiilnito our aitenlifui on the traii.- 
fonniiUon of ilio Ariinlfiii;; nmytus of the palace into 
Frankish kind's, F liavc hitherto said as little ns pos.diilo 
alsuib the nflairs of Flaly, but this wilencft ran bn kept 
no lon#;<T, u<»w that a liOinatt pope is about to cross 
the Alps and ask for Frankish aid to enublf* him to mitn 
down his foes. 

Tho l 4 <unhards ha<l invailed (tidy in t.ho yi'ar oOX, 
and for nearly twci ciuitiiries frvuii tli$it liuMt Ybrn^ hiul 
been wa^^od a kind r>f ts'iiuijifuhir nrniteHt wbiclit to VMm> 
pare great thin;;s with Hixmll, was like tlin litigiition 
which might go on in an English tt(irb>h bi*tween an 
absentee landlord, a big Nonconfonnint farmer, and a 
cultured but acquisitive ]iarsoii. 

Tho Kmiteror was the great absentee. Though still 
always spoken of as Kmperiir of kume, he tied hmi in 
fact for Home centuries an alaiolutely Orhuifal Sovereign, 
Since, the dupositiou of liomulus Augustultm in 4?F», no 
Itoman Rmperor Iiad touched tho soil of Ittdy save for one 
brief and most unwelcome visit paid ity (^irtMlatm II. in 
663. Tho ImperbI dominion in the pcminaula wan by 
tlxis time limited to the Venetian islands, two prrivirmes 
on tho Adriatic coast called the Fxurchuts) of ttavenna 
and tho Ik<nta])oUH, the city of Ilydrtintum (Otranto), 
the province of Bmttii at the very end of tho pen 
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insula, Paestuin, Naples and tlio ducliy of Rome, 
'wrluch included the city of Homo, the pi'cscnt province 
of Laiiam and a little bit of Emiria. I'liis scattered 
and fragmentary dominion, which as will hv. seen w.*w 
almost entirely confined to the sea-coast^ nnd «‘m- 
bracod only a part of tliat, was ruled by an iitiperial 
lieutenant who boro the title of Mxarch, iind wlif^HO seat 
of govomment was the strong, alniust iinpregiialde city 
of Ravenna. 

Fur the largest part of Italy, including all the fertile 
valley of the Po, all the eentml chain of the Ap(t!inineH 
anJ the valleys leading from them, ilu'. great<*.r part of 
Tuscany and almost the whole of Aimliii, was iii the 
possession of the rough and inastorful LomUanlH, who 
had been fiorce saviiges when they enientd Ifnly, but 
who had lost most of their «ivagery and xonn» of ib(‘ir 
warlike vigour by long rosidomu^ in tius delightful land 
and by contact with the vtisUgos of Uoinan civiiUit.ion. 
Arians for the nv^st ])art, and iwm with Kfitne iHtalbemt 
among them at the time of tiunr first invasion, tlioy luul 
now embraced the (jaiholic faith, were generoiie Umn- 
factors of the Church, and desired t> be considentd her 
dutiful sons. But still the rcia(unl>ran(;o of their old 
heresies contbnmd, and whenever the iKditifud htleredH 
of the King of tho I^inbaitlH chislKid with Mtoso of the 
Pope of itomC'*and they did chish as often and as 
irreconcilably as do tlioso of |M»pe and king at the jinfsent 
day — tho old epithets ** nnsp(«i.kablo,” “HiMirilegbaw,” 
^MiabolieaV' flowed from tho im«ih of the scribes in the 
pupal chunoory os freely m tlioy hud flowed when the 
Lombards were yet idolatei's* 

As for the pope, how describe in few words hit 
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anoTDalouR and fiisi-clian;.^hi;; posit ion? Utnioiihicil 
Patriarch of tlio \V<*storn he ncvcrt.hi*li*sri hud 

many a strugji^lo with the ratriiir^di <»f Con'-taiitino])lfs 
os to his claim to rule tlio Cliiin.h Universal. 1'hn 
missionaries ^vhoni he hud sent ftirth to ctinvi^'l the 
Teutonic tribes of Englaiifl aiul Germany \vi*n», as has 
boon S2ii<I, zealous iiss(*rters of tiis .s}>iiitnul lire eininence, 
and, like the Jesuits of tlin sixtc^eiith and seven- 
teenth centuries, ilie groat eiiaui pious of the rights of 
iiomo. Iforein also tliey were vigorously supported h^ 
the monks wiio hud sprtsnd widi'ly ovi*r all rhrL,iiuii 
hiiuls, and who at this time weve. aliiio t without exeep 
tion followtu's of the rule of the Italian s;(inf, i'lejn'ilieL 
Some of this hishop.^ howc\i‘r, especially some of tlu’ 
(hiulirslt liishops, \v<sih*, as lain laaut stiid, hy tio means 
equally prompt in tlodr ohedieitce to the papal m*, 'Che 
pope’s relation to the iliKUiiit ortiptiror at i.*oiistuntiiio}»le 
during these centuries of iraiiHition is one of the ImnleAi. 
tilings to descrihe with amiraey. A suhjeef,, and yet in a 
certain Henso u rival, <iftim severely snnhtM'd hy the 
emperor’s repn'hCnlative at Uonte, almost adiirf^i on one 
or two oeeasioiw wlnui ho set foot in (^ui.datilinople ; 
elected hy the clergy and people of (Hd Ivome, for 
many generations not veiit.uring to aasume the title of 
pope till he rece.iv(Kl the inqxTial confirmation from 
Now liome ; a mere ecclcHhuttio without as yet any pro 
tension to temporal sovereignty, and yet under Uie 
stress of circunisfattces ordering rampuigns against tiie 
liornlsircls, instadling dukes and displacing triiiunes— * 
such in tlie time of Gregory the (Sreat and for more than 
a century afterwards Iimi hoen the anotmdous rrlut ion 
of the btntimmm or mtidminm /V//di/fvr, w his 
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sermissmm Dorniwusy ChmtmiissirMis primj^tniy tlie mail 
who at Oonstantinople %7ore the diadem of Diocletian 
The relation was strained and difidcult^ and one would 
have said that it could not long endm*o; and yet (as 
anomalies, especially in the relations of Church and 
State, are apt to do), it lasted long, for at least six 
generations of manldnd. Dming tliis time tho popes 
had certainly often to complain of liarsh and ovoi']>ejiring 
treatment on the pai*t of their impeidal mastem One 
pope was dragged from tho altar to a dungeon ; another 
was honished to tho Crimea, and died in that remote 
place of exile j the life of another was conspired against 
by muiderers in the pay of tho emperor’s itiilian repre- 
sentative, and those were only tho more striking iwissagos 
in a long history of ostxangomont and mutual suspicion 
Through all, the hold of the popo on tho afibetions of the 
Roman people was steadily increasing, since ho was 
looked upon as tho roprosentiitivo of Itomau nationality 
and Reman orthodoxy against tho often schismatical 
Crook and the always domineering Lombard. 

Of late— that is to say, during tho greater part of 
tho mayoralty of Gharlos Martel- -the ant4ig(»nistn 
between pope and emperor had ])con increased hy the 
dispute aWt the worship of images. In 726 fjoo 11 L, 
the great Isaurian emperor who had succossfully roj)elie<l 
tho Saracens from tho walls of Constantinople, put forth 
his edicts for the destruction of tlm sacred images 
throughout the empire. Those decrees, which roused 
some of tho Greeks to actual insurroctioa, wore mot by 
sullen disobedience on tho part of the Italians. The 
authority of the Exarch of l^vonna was set at naught; 
tho local government was Tested in dukes chosen by the 
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ouiaged ixuagc-worKhipjtcrB ; it ticoined os ihougli tlio 
empiro would utterly Iobu even the vestiges of its 
dominion in Itiily. But at this (.Tisiii Uio pope (Gregory 
IL), though ho had boon in strong opprisitiun to the 
emperor, and hud sharply dcuoiinecd his icoiioclustio 
edicts, rosti-ainod the Italians from actiud revolt awl 
from the election of a eoiuitei'-umpuror, “hoping for the 
convoruiou of the sovereign.” It is dillicult to say how 
the matter ended. Apjsirontly the decrees went not 
oiiforeod in Italy, nor did tho inovcuicnt of insurrec- 
tion giithor head. Thu exarch still ruled in Jiavemia ; 
tho pope still conHideriid himself the sulij<s;t of tho 
eastern emperor j but there was no conliality butwemt 
them, and more awl mom Uio popes looked uenuw Uia 
Alps to the now Austrasian {xttentiite, ratlmr than to 
the old Augustus by tho Bosphorus, for defence, {wtroii 
age, and endowment. 

Tho ({uestiou of tho po}>o'8 itusRion is somewhat 
complioatiod by tho faot that ho was probably tho largest 
Ituulowuor in Italy. The “I’atrimony of St, I'eter,” us 
it was ealhul, eomprlscd groat ostates in the Gampagiut, 
inKamnitiin, on tho Adriatieeoustt bchidoH a (amsiderablo 
porthtu of Hieily. Any estitnate of their extent nwl 
value can Ito only guoss-work, but it is conjoctiiml Uiat 
in tho timo of Grugety tho Groat they would, if all 
massed together, have formed a distriot as largo as 
Ijaneashire, wad that tho yearly rovetme derived 
from thorn amounted to iS420,000. It is to im 
olwerved that wo aro hero dealing not with sovoroignty 
hut with ownership, and that tlio wide domains thus 
actually owned by tho Bisliop of liome had probably 
been iucroased ntther than cUmiiiishod in the oentiuy 
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and a half that hod elapsed since the dcatli of 
Gregory. 

As to the purposes to which this vast wealth wap 
applied, even a severe critic of the modisaval papacy 
must admit that they wore, in the main, right and 
noble ones. We have no hint now of tliat ne])otism 
which was the disgrace of the Itoman see in iiincli latter 
ages. None of those eai'ly popes, as far as we know, ovi*r 
“ founded a family." The maintonanco of the largo and 
brilliant papal household was doubtless a first charge 
on the revenues of the see. The costly and sonioAvliat 
ostentatious gifts of plate to St. Peter’s Churcdi, which 
are punctually recorded in iho Liber wore 

perhaps a second charge upon them. i>nt after all, a largo 
proportion of those rovenuoRWUHt havogonc^ fxiwards the 
relief of povei'b)’’, sickness, and dislnsss. ’I’he ]M»pe was 
now whut the ompitror had oiiro been, thegr(*at ntlieving 
oflicer of lioine; not only in the Ktornal Oit.y« hut all 
over Italy, at any rate while such a pope ;is tlin iir.it 
({rogory fi<H6 in SU I^)tor’H chair, whrnnvcr a bi:du»p 
brought a case of distress uiidifr bis not ice, thorn was u 
strong prohaiiility that he would rocoivo a grant, in aid 
from the papal revenues. 

It is needloKS to point out what eiioniiouH power the 
ownership of such vast ostates and tint distribtition 
of such princely revenues must have placiNl in the 
hands of the ehlorly o<*.cIes!ustic who was arclaimtttl 
pope hy iho asscmhled imUtitudo in the basilica of Hu 
Pet(*r. In the y<sar 751 he was not yet a sovereign, but 
he was that kind of territoriul niagnato out of whom a 
soventign might easily hi made. 

The curious and diflicult relation which ha<l suhslsied 
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for so long botveon Uio throe great pnwoK in Italy wus 
ended in 761, the year of I’ippin s coronation, when Aistulf, 
King of the Lombonls, captured the city of Kavenua and 
terminated the exarch’ti iido in Italy. Bolioving evi- 
dently tliat the time had come for the long {>oKti>oned 
consolidation of Italy under the LomTianl rule, he drew 
nigh to the city of liome, and in some way or other 
threatened its index>ondonco. Wliat ho actually did it 
is dillicnlt to discover from the vorlMMO and passionate 
dedamation of the {laxial hiograxihor, but it scoms clear 
that his soldiers eoiumitted some depreilations on the 
“ Patrimony of Ht. Peter,” and it is jirobablo that 
without laying formsvl siege to tlie city he Uireatonod it 
with war irnless the eiUsens would censeiit to {My him 
a [Kill-taz in acknowledgment of his sovereignty over 
them. 

Those depredations, or those sdiemos of conquest^ 
were not needed to arouse the fioroo and passionate 
hostility of the {lopo to the all-absorbing Ijomliard. Ho 
long as there had boon three great ])owuiis in Italy there 
had been an equilibrium of a certain kind between 
them. In fact^ the pope had more than once invokiil 
the help of tlie liomhard, '‘ans})eakahIo” as he colled 
him, against his “most Christian” sovereign in Con- 
stantinople^ when the latter pressed him too hard. Hut 
now the {sipe and the Lomlmnl king stotsl face to face 
with no other rival to their groatness, and oaeh of them 
probablty felt^ dimly Imt certainly, that it would be a 
duel to the death liotwoon them. 

It was probably in the year 76*^, some inoittlis after 
the oonquost of Itavonna, and when the hoaUle inten- 
tions of King Aistulf against iiomo liad been auffioiontly 

V 
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indicated, that Pope Stephen II. sent a secret message 
by a pilgiim who had visited Borne, imploring the King 
of the Franks to give him a formal invitation to his 
court In the spring of 753 the envoys of Pippin 
brought the desired invitation, and a letter, in which 
there was probably some promise of protection against 
the Lombards. Just about the samo time a messenger, 
the silewtumus John, arrived from the Emperor Con- 
stantino y., desiring the pope to repair to the court of 
Pavia and solicit King Aistidf to grant the restoration of 
Bavenna to the empire. The pope had sent more than 
one urgent message to the emperor imploring his pro- 
tection, and this futile commission was the only reply. 
The form of the despatch showed that the emperor still 
regarded the pope as his subject, but its substance was 
certainly some justification to Stephen for that transfer 
of his allegiance from Constantine to Pippin, which hiul 
now bpgun to present itself to his mind as a possible way 
of escape from his difficulties. In itself the Imperial 
Commission was not unwelcome, since it necessitated a 
BBf .0 conduct from Aistulf for the joumoy to Pavia. 

On the 13th of October, 753, Pope Stephen sot forth 
from Borne. Many of the Bomans followed him out of 
the gates, weeping and wailing, and striving in vain to 
prevent him from tmdertaking the journey. But, though 
weak in body, he had a stout heart, and was not to bo 
turned from his purpose. When he reached Pavia he 
was mot by the envoys of Aistulf, who brought him the 
king’s command not to mention the word restitution 
in connection with Itavonna or the exarchate. He 
answered boldly that no intimidation should procure 
his silence on that subject. When admitted to the 
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roysil presence he exhibited the gifts which he had 
brought for the king, and, with many terns, implored 
him to restore the captured cities to the empire. The 
request was utterly vain ; probably oven the imperial 
sSentiarms, who was standing by, hardly expected that 
it would be anything else. But then came another 
request of much more serious import Bishop Ghrode- 
gang and Duke Antchar,tho high-born and {mwerful repre- 
sentatives of the King of the Franks, asked, in no obse- 
quious tones, that the pope should he allowed to visit 
their muster. The pope was summoned to the royal 
presonuu, and qiu'stionod as to his desire to cross the 
Alps. Several of tlio oiliootB of the court ha<l l>eon sent 
to Stephen to ivarn him that ho would incur the severe 
displeasure of the king if he persisted in his pnqeut ; hut 
when questioned by Aistulf himself, ho Isddly onswenHl, 
" li it Im your will to relax my bonds, it is albigotlusr 
my will to undertake the jounioy.” King Aistulf, we 
are told, “gnashed his teeth like a Uon.” Ue know too 
well whut danger this journey forolioded to himself tuid 
tlie whole Jjomliard state, but the ro([tt<sit, so mode and 
so supimrtoil, was one that he dared not refuse, and ho 
most reluctantly gave his consent. On the Idth of 
November the pope started from Pavia, and travelled 
rapidly lost Aistulf should after all seek to detain hint. 
When ho reaohod Aosta ho was already in Frankish 
territoiy, though on the Italian sido of the Al|)s. The 
dangon which after that point terrified Uie poj[>e and 
his long toiin of totmbling ooclosiastics were only the 
dangers of nature’s contriving, the steep eUifii and 
inii»nding avalanehes of tlie Oroal St, Uonuud; hence- 
forth they wore safe from the fear of man. Having 
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amved at the great monasteiy of St. Maurict^ in the 
valloj of the Bhone, the pope and his followers rested 
there certain days. That had been the appointed place 
of meeting with the FranMsh hin^ bnt apparently the 
impetoons old pope had reached it before he was exjiected. 

“Bat the Mng” says the papal biographer, “ hearing 
of the pope’s arrival, went with groat speed to moot 
him, together with his wife^ his sons, and his chief 
nobles. For which purpose «dso he directed his son, 
named Oarolns, to meet that qoasi-angelic pope, together 
with some of his noblea Then he himself, starting 
from his palace at Pontienm [Ponthiou], dismounted from 
his horse, and going three miles to meet him, with groat 
humilil^ prostrated himself before him on the gromid, 
and so, tc^ther with his wife, sons, and nobles, received 
that most holy pope, to whom also he served the oilico 
of a groom, miming for some distance by his stirrnp. 
llion the aforesaid health-bringing man, with all his train, 
in a loud voice giving ^ory and ceasdoss praises to 
Almighty God, marched to the palace, together with the 
Icing with hymns and spiritual songs. This befell on 
the 6th day of January (754), on the most holy festival 
of the Epiphany.” 

This journey of the pope across the Alps is not only 
the first of a long and fateful series, but affords us our 
first ^nce at that young lad who was then only “the 
king’s son Oarolns,” but who was one day to deal with 
popes on his own account^ and was to be known, the world 
over, as Omrdha Magma. The date, as well as the place 
of his birth, is uncertain, but it is probable tiiat he was 
born in 742, the year after his father’s accession to the 
mayoralty, and was thor^ote under twelve years of age 
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wlion ho was soiit l>y his faihor ti» n<'rfuii{iiiiiy 
Stephen IL on his jonrnoy of not h*ss (hiin •-'(«> tnilts 
from St. Jlanrico in Switeni'kiwI, to iNmlhion (Foiis 
Ihigouis) in Cluim[Ki;;n(!. 

At tho entry of the the Frankisti kiiij; huii 
hiimhiorl hiinsulf itoforo him. On tho next day tite 
parts were rovt‘rsu<l. “Tim pojio apjioart'd, to;;(ithi>r 
with his clerical <»>mpanions, in tlio ])naene« of I’i{»]nn. 
Olothod in saekcloth, and with ashos on his hearl, he 
cast himself on tho j'round, and Irasoujfht tho kin^ hy 
tho morcies of Ahrii^iily Ood, and the nM*rits of tin! 
idessorl A{K)atIes rotor and Paul, that ho wonI<I fn'o 
himself and tlto Roniiin [wopio from the IiantI of the 
Tjoiuhanls, and from slavory to tho prowl kin^ Ai.diilf ; 
nor would ho ariso nntii KiiiK Pippin, to^oihitr with his 
sons and tho nohlos of tho Franks, strutcliod forth their 
hands and lifted him from the (pxmnd as a si;(n of their 
faktro support and a pl(s1|<o of his liboration.'* 

Thoro aro somo indimUons that Uto nohlos and 
warriors of tho Frankish (kmrt wore avomn to muier- 
taking tho risks and hanlshi{m of a Transnlpiiin mii- 
paign, and it was prolmhly fur tho sako of winning 
thoir ormonrronoo that this mutio was enaettsL Tho 
king, though not poriiain vory eager in tho (-aiiHn, was 
sniliciently Imund to tho {K)po Ity tho inotnory of pruit 
favours, and tho hope of favours to csomt^ in tlie shaito 
of inistl blessings on bis nowly-sssmuotl royalty. 

TIio winter months of 7114 wore passed in umbassles 
botwoon tho two kings. Pi{)|>m called UfTon Aistulf to 
cease from his impious presumption, and to leave 
nnmolosted the city of Bt Peter and Bb Paul. His 
ambassadom brought iMiek naught but W(»ds of pride 
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and o1)Btincu:j from the Lombard. War was resolved on, 
but before it began, Pippin, mindful of the chances of 
war, and determined to secure the succession in his 
family, resolved to have another confirmation of his 
doubtful title from the hands of his venerable guest. 
Pope Stephen, who had passed the winter at the 
wealthy convent of St. Denis, “ anointed the most pious 
Prince Pippin King of the Franks and Patrician of the 
Komans with the oil of holy anointing, according to the 
custom of the audonts, and at the same time crowned 
his two 8on% who stood next him, in happy succession, 
namdy, Charles and Carloman, with tlio some honour.” 

This passage is an important one, and wo must pause 
upon it for a few minutes. 

Firsts os to the rite of anointing The writers who 
have most carefully enquired into the matter, are clear 
that this rite, though it had iMen practisod ujion the 
later Visigothic kings of Spain, and upon some of thn 
Britisli kings in Widos, was new to the Frankish inon< 
arohy, when performed first by ilouifaco and then by 
Stephen on tlie head of Hppin. It really ro8to<l upon 
Old Testament precedents, such as the anointings of 
Saul and of David : and it was i>ossibly intended, as 
already hinted, to replace in some degree the religious 
snneUon which in old hoatiion days royal families, such 
its tlio Merovingians, had |>0S80SS0d in their ftililud descent 
from gods and dombgods. 

Secondly : as to the liostowal on Pipinn of tlie title 
“ l^ttrioian of the Bomans.” Long ago, before tlie series 
of Western emperors came to an end, the word patriciiui 
liad ceased to denote an aristocratic cIurn, and had been 
tuwd of a single powerful individual, otherwise called 
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“the Father of the Kniperor,” who in fact tioro to tiie 
Rovorcigu a relation not nnlike that which the h'mnkiHh 
mayor of tho palace lioro to the Merovtnj'ian kin;;. 
Thus, in tho fifth century, Aetins anil Ricimcr had 
successively Immu tho dignity of ])atrician, ami in tiie 
sixth, tho Ostro;;othic kin;; Thcodnric, Kpnaking hy the 
month of his minister (jassiodorns, hail said, “The ;;reat 
distinction of the {latiiciate is that it is a rank held fur 
life, like that of the priesthood from which it sprung, 
llio iNitrieiun takes prociKlimce of all other di;;nitiiis 
save one, tho consulshi]), and that is one which we our- 
selves sometinuis assuinu. Kinco then, tiie iui]H!riul 
liiintenant in Italy iuul ap|um»itly always assunutd tlio 
titSo of ]>atrician at Home, in oildition to that of exarch 
hy which ho was host known at Havunna. >1017 that 
tiie oxiurclis were f;im«, tho mmonnis and imiastin;; title 
might perhaps ho said to lie nobody's proiierty. If any 
one hod a right to bestow it tiie om{mn>r at Constanti- 
nople was the nuui : but ho was for ulT anil un]x>pnkr. 
There was an obvious tem]rfution to tho ilishop of itome 
to idek the shining Imuble out of the dust and pmsent 
it to his {Kiwurful friend on the other side of tho Alim, 
It is not likely tliat it inchuii*il any deiinito functions of 
goroniment, hut it probably carried witlt it, in a some- 
what ilhdenneil and shadowy form, the right anil the 
duty of defending from external attacks the |ieuplit and 
city of Homo. 

Thirdly : the |iO|io inelniUil in his conmnUon serviee 
the two boyish sons of llpiiin, Clmrles ami Oarloman, 
and at the same time (if we may trust a curious niomo' 
randum, the Ohmukt 4 s lippitut, which professes to have 
been written in 767 and which is now generally com 
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ddered authentic) the pope “blessed the Queen Bortradn 
and the nobles of the Frankish nation, and while oou- 
finuing them in the grace of the Holy Spirit^ ho bound 
them, under penalty of interdict and ezcommmiicatiun 
never to presume to dect a king who should come foi-th 
from the loins of any other than those persons whom 
Divine Pravidonoe had raised to tlio throne, and who 
through the intercession of the holy Apostles luwl l>oeu 
consecrated and confirmed by the hands of their vicar, 
the pope.” Even so : that which had been done in the 
cose of the last Merovingiim was never to be repeated 
in the case of any Aninlfing however iiiofiiciout. The 
ruler who four years was only king de fade must 
now claim to the uttermost all the i-ights of a king (Ujwra 
descended from a long lino of regal ancestors. 

This solemn coronation of 1*!])])^ ttstk plaim, wo are 
told, on the 28th of July 704 Wo naturally ask wliot 
had so long delayed tlio intondod expedition into Italy. 
There had Iwon a diuigerouo illness of the )wpe, the 
result of the hardshix>s of his journey atul of the un* 
accustomed rigours of a Oanlish winU»r. Tlioro had also 
been more embassios : apiHuroutly Pippin would exluutst 
all the resources of negotiation before ho proceeded to 
war. And lastly there had apiKiarod at tlie royal villa 
of Carisiaeam an unexpected advocate to pUsul for the 
Lombard king. This was none other thou Pipjan’s 
brother Oarlomon, lately ruler of Austeasia, uid the 
senior partner in the semi-royal fim, now a tuAsured 
monl^ humbly though earnestly sklvooaiing the cause of 
peace. The ps^ bi<^pher sees in him only a dupe 
tempted forth from his monastery by the “devilish per* 
suasions of the an8|)eakahlo tyraiit^ Aistulf,” and “striving 
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vehemently with all his might to subvert the cause of 
God’s Holy Ohurch.” Certainly this intervention of 
the newly -ma<Io monk against the great Head and 
Patron of all monks, is one of the strangest incidents in 
his strange career: but it may 1)0 perniiited ns to con- 
jecture that during his seven years’ njsidcneo in Ital}' 
he had acquired S(»mewhat of an Italian heart and lutd 
learnt to dread the ravages of 

“ Iho iiniii'd torrent p(»ur*d 
Dovn tin* Hli'cp Alps.” 

Possibly too in the siheice f»f his convent he had leiirned 
to estimate at their true vahie the ]»iipal clainm to 
wealth and wide ibuninion, and with prrq^beliie soul 
foresaw that the arnuid int<*rf(%rence of ibe Franks in 
the quarrels of pope and Ijombanl king Wiiuid in the 
end bring good neither to the Cimreh nr>r to his fatlioFs 
house. 

But whatever (tarloman’s motives might l>o» his inter 
position on behalf of Aistulf wsis finnly, indiaps xin- 
graciously, rei>ellefl. lie was not allowed to rettint t4> 
Italy, but was c<»nfine<I in a trionastoxy in France, “ where 
aft^or cerUun days,” says the biographitr, “at the. call of 
God he migrated fn>m the light of day.” liediculon 
the I7ih of August 7Mk There is no suggestion of foul 
play, and in<h*ed Pippin's ehametor, as far as we kn(»w 
it, is too noble t^) warrant any such inferenexs. It 
Booms probable that (Jarloniaii dicsl brokeipbeart43d by 
the sense of failure in his lifo and the discovery that 
conflict and doubt wtsro not cuided by Iiis rotiremont 
into the cloister. 

After this episode of the intervention of Garbmmn, 
his sons wcu'o Hh(»rn and sent to a convent. Grifi) ulst), 
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as we have seen, perished a little before this time. 
There now remained only Pippin and his sons visibly 
before the world as representatives of the great Amul- 
fing House. 

At last all negotiations wore ended, and in the late 
summer Pippin with his whole army marched against 
Aistulf. He hod reached S. «Toan do Miurienno: the 
pass of Mont Genis rose before him, by which he must 
make his way into Italy. Ho was still, however, on 
Frankish ground, for, as the result of the wars between 
Lombards and Pranks two centuries previously, both 
Mont Oenis and (as hoa been already said) the Groiit 
St. Bernard with their a<IjaGCut towns of Susa and Aoshi 
fotmod part of the Frankish kingdom. The Lomlranl 
king ha<l come as far as Susa and had tliero accumtilated 
great store of warlike machines, *^for the nefarious 
(Icfonoo of his kingdom against the republic and tlm 
Itomun Apostolic see.” Ho had, however, neglected tins 
obvious precaution of sending soldiers forward to secure 
the heights *and harass the Frankish army in their 
passage over the mountain. Thus it amo to puss that 
a small but brave body of men, the advance-giui.rd of 
Pipinn’s army, emerged unhindered into the valley o{ 
Susa. Thinking to win an oivsy victory Aistulf launched 
the Fjornbard host upon thorn. But the Fmnks, strong in 
their pious faith in Qod and St Peter, and fighting also 
in a narrow valley, where the superior numbers of the 
enemy gave them no advantage, bravely lepclled the 
Lombard onset After Aistulf had seen many of his 
dukes and counts fall around him ho turned to floe, and 
halted not till with few ^followers he had reached his 
capital of Pavia. Now was the path chair before the 
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Frankish king, who without <lifficulty crossed tho 
mountiiins, sacked tho rich Lomhaid camp, laid waste 
the valley of the Po with fire and sword, and appeared 
with all his host under the walls of Pavia. After some 
days Aistulf sounded tho tminpet for parley, and sought 
terms of peace. Iliis was granted to him on condition 
of his paying 30,000 solidi (£18,000) to Pij>pin and 
promising to restore to tho papacy all tho osiatc^s which 
lie had tom from tho papal patrimony and to live 
henceforth at peace with the successor of St. Peter, who 
had hy this time n*.turncd to Romo. Possibly there was 
also included in the tonns of this peace the far more 
importmit condition that ho should surrender to the pop<; 
the Pentapolis and the citievs of rieccano and Narni in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, os well as pay a yifarly 
tribute of ilOOO solidi (£3000) to tho Fmnkish king. 

Though hostages had been given and solemn oaths 
sworn for tho porfomianco of those ermditiems, tln.^ 
Uimlsird king did not keep, perhaps had never intended 
to keep them. Narni indeed was handed over to the 
pope, Init apparently xiono of tho other cities or lands 
whifth Aistulf luul promised to restore; and on New 
Year’^s day 7f)6 he appeared with a large army bofon« 
the gates of liomo. I'he men of Tuscany blockadwl 
tho gate of St. Peter’s ; the lionevontans, tho gates of St 
Paul and Stw John l^atoron; while Aistulf himself, like 
another Alaric, appeared before the Salarian gate ami 
called upon the citizens as they valued their lives, to 
open the gate and hand over tlio iiontifT to his tender 
mercies. For nearly two months had the siege lasted 
when Stephen IT. contrived, through the agency of the 
abbot Warnehar, to make audible to I^ippin his pitcfius 
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cries for help. In the last and most urgent of these 
letters the pope associates St. Peter with himself, repre- 
sents the Apostle as praying Pippin to liaston his aid, 
*‘lest you should allow this city of Home to perish, 
in which the Lord has appointed that my body should 
rest^ and which He has commended to my protection 
and made the foundation of the faith.” This letter 
is certainly a very daring rhetorical artifice, but it is 
probable that it was understood to be that and nothing 
more, both by the sender and the receiver. 

This time the Prankish king required but little per- 
suasion. The flagrant broach of the treaty made with him- 
self, as well as with the pope, was an insult which called 
for vengeance. In the spring of 756 he put his army in 
motion, and after a rapid march by way of Chalons and 
Qeneva he was once more under the snows of Mont 
Gonis. The LomlMird soldiers ag^iin failed to prevent 
his passage over the crest of the pass, and when ho had 
(lescondod into the higher valleys wlioro they wore 
stationed, the Franks, who had evidently among them 
many trained mountaineers (no doubt from the regions 
now known asBaupliind, Siivoy, and Switoorland) turzusl 
the position of the Lombards by mountain tracks whicli 
they bad loft unguarded, and (loKccnding upon thorn 
with that fwtio, Fmnme of whicdi in a later day 
Italy was to have so many and such faUl (ixamples, 
slow a multitude of the enemy and put the rest to {light 
Again was all the upper valley of the Po devastated by 
the Frankish troops, and again did Pippin pitch ids 
tents on either side of the Ticino under the walls of 
Pavia. At the sight thereof, Aistulf, abandoning all 
hope of successful resistance, olztained the mediation of 
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the nobles and bisliops in the invarlhig aray, .and, 
imploring ptuilon for his broken pmmibos, snbmittoil to 
the conditions, hanl as tiiey vore, imjiosed by the con- 
queror. Tlicse were, the surrender to Tip^nn of one 
third of the royal hoaitl storiKl up through many 
generations at J’avii^ the bestowal of large presents on 
the noldos of the Frankish courl^ tlie {uiyment of long 
arrears of trilsite, and, now at length in very deed, the 
cossion of the cities of the exarchalo and Uio I’entaiKilis. 

But to whom were thoso cities, wrested as tiiey luul 
l) 0 (Bt by the IjomlKmls from the nqirewuitative of the 
Kastom Knqxiror, to be ceded t Tliat was a question 
which, though it luul jirolNdily been discussed and decidtsl 
by the I^ope and tlie King of the Flunks, htui not receivisi 
a definite answer in the fiuseof Kurope till tiiis sunimor of 
7SG. It hapiuinisl that at the very time when i’i]>i>in was 
opening his cauiimigit, there arrived in itenno, (leoi^n 
and John, Chief Kecretary and Caiitain of the Otuird, 
from tlie Knqmror Constantine V. a mission to the 
Fnuikish kini^ Journeying by sea to Marseilles, and 
then eruHsing tlio Alps, the ficorotary found Pi|q>in 
uiulor the walls of I 'avia, and entniated him with much 
earnestness and with the promise of many gifts from 
the emperor, to hand over the city of Itavemm and the 
other cities of the exarchate to the imiMirial rule. 
“But not thus,” says the |iapal idographer, “did ho 
avail to bond the strong will of that most Christian and 
most benign man, so loyal to Cod and such a lover of 
Ht. Peter, King Pippin, to haml over those oiUos to tiie 
imperial dominion; for that devout and most mild- 
mannarod king deolared tluit never should tliose cities 
be alienated from the {luwer of Bt Peter, and the riglitH 
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of the Soman Church and the pontiff of the Apostolic 
see : affirming with an oath that not to win the favour 
of any mortal man had he twice addressed himself to 
the fight^ but solely for love of St. Peter and for the 
pardon of his sins: and vowing too that no amount 
of money should induce him to take away what he had 
once given to St Peter. With this answer he gave the 
imperial messenger leave to return to his country by 
another way, and he having failed in his commission 
returned to Some.” 

This is apparently the critical point from which wo 
must date the pope’s independence of the Kastom, or as 
we ought still to call him, the Soman Emperor. Up to 
this time, whatever divergencies there may have boon in 
doctrine or in policy, the Bishop of Some lias always 
boon in theory the subject of the Emperor of Soma 
Now ho distinctly asserts, by tho mouth of his powerful 
friend from over tho Alps, that certain broad domains 
which have boon conquered from tho empire, shall bo 
handed over not to tho emperor but to himself, lie 
shakes himself loose from his old subjection and bocomes 
by tho same act a sovereign princo, not only— and this 
is an important point— in tho newly-acquired territory 
of the exarchate, but also in his old home of the Ductiim 
liomae. 

Tho cities now handed over to the see of itomo were 
twenty-two in number, and stretched along the Adriatic 
coast from the mouths of tho Po to within a few iniles 
of Ancona and inknd as far as the AponninoH. The 
pleiiipotentiai'y of the Prankish king, Pulrad, Abbot of 
St. Denis, travelled through tho Pentapolis, and the 
exareliato, together with Aistulf’s commissioner, entered 
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eacb city, received its keys and was introduced to the 
chief magistrates, who joumeyed onward in his train. 
All these arrived at Home. Tlio local magistrates wore 
doubtless presented to their now sovereign. The keys 
of Bavenna and all the other cities wore laid on St. 
Peter’s tomb along with the donation by which King 
Pippin granted them for ever to St. Peter and the pope. 
This done Abbot Foliad returned to Paris liaving ac- 
complished his world-historical mission. Stephen II., 
94th IKshop of Itomo, was now in fact not only ^jopo but 
king and a lieginning was mode of those “ States of the 
Ohuroh” which with one brief interval have down to 
our own day iutersectod the map of Italy. 

I have dwelt at cousiderablo length on Pippin’s 
relalioiu) witli the i>a])acy, because they are insopaiuhly 
connected with the most important event in the history 
of his son. Ilis other achievements, though remarkable, 
and though they were evidently much nearer to his 
heart (for lus intervention in Italian affairs was done 
grudgingly and almost agiunst his will), must be dis- 
missed in a few wonls. 

In the iintt p1ac(^ in tlio year 709 a Prankish army 
besieged Karbonno. A solemn oath was sworn to the 
Goths, that if they would surrondor the city to Pippin 
they should bo allowed to keep their own seimrato laws, 
and on this the Goths rose, slow the Saracens who 
held the city for the Ouliph of Oonlova, and handed it 
over to the Prankish generals. With this capture ended 
the Moslem domination in Southern Gaul, though it was 
not tlio last time that the turlsins of the Moors were to 
bo soon north of the Pyronet's. 

The conditions upon which the Oliristian inliaititauts 
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of Narbonne consented to help the Frankish host against 
the Saracens, show how strong was still the spirit of 
separate Gothic nationality in that part of Gaul. Some- 
thing of the same spirit, blended with other elements, 
tended to make aU that great region south and west of 
the Loire, which went by the name of A<{uitaine, seek 
for independence from the Franks whom she still looked 
upon as strangers and foreigners. Wo have seen how 
this spirit of independence was working when Eudo was 
Duke of Aquitaine and Charles Martel major d(mm of 
Francia^ and how it was only the pressure of a terrible 
danger which caused Eudo to seek the help of Charles 
before the battle of Poitiers. Eudo was succeeded (736) 
by his son Hunold, who seron years after, on the death 
of Charles Miirtol, strove to throw off the Fmiikish 
yoke, but soon found that what the father had won his 
two sons were well able to maintain. In 744 Tlunold, 
by false oatlis, enticed into his power his brother Hatto, 
who apparently aspired to share his dominion, put out 
his eyes and thrust him into prison. Then, apparently 
in penitence for this crime, ho, like Carloman, retired 
into a monastoxy and was succeeded in his duchy by bis 
son Waifar. 

This Waifar, Duke of Aquitaine, is a man of whom 
we would gladly know more, but of whoso deeds no 
song or saga lias preserved tlio memory. Only a few 
dry sentences in riironicles, written by the flatterers of 
his foe, toll us that for nine years (760-768) King Pippin 
carried on with him a war which, beginning with com- 
plaints about the withholding of the revenues of some 
Fmnkish churches, was more and more embittered as 
time wont on, and in the end bocanio nothing less than 
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a straggle for the absolute subjugation of A<iuitiuno au<l 
tbe destruction of the dynasty of Endo. In 7C8 the 
Frankish king took tlio mother, sister, and nieces of 
Waifar prisoners in the town of Saintes. Fitill the chief 
fugitave escaped him. In the forests of Verigord, among 
the mountain-caves of the Dordogne whore, ages liefore, 
neolithic man luid graven the likeness of the reindeer 
and the bear, the grandson of Eudo made his over- 
changing liiding-pluces. At length the warriors of 
Pippin dividing themselves into four Isuids run him to 
earth somowEcro in Saintonge. Ho was at once put t,o 
death, and the dnuiu of an independent Aipiitaine 
vanished. 

While Pippin was lalsjuring over tlio work, so 
necessary from his jioint of view, of the subjugation of 
Aquitaine, Eavaria, which held a soinowhot sintilar 
position of somi-indopendonoe on the south-east of the 
kingdom, was escaping from his grasp. The work of 
the roconqnost of this groat dnehy had to he loft to his 
sons, and I must postpone to a future riuiptor the story 
of tho oliangiiig fortunes of Tassilo, Duke of llavaria. 

It was while tarrying at Saiutos and celebrating his 
triumph over Waifar Unit Pippin was attacked hy his 
last and fatal sickness. In vain did he visit tho shrines 
of St. Martin at Tours and Sb Denis at Paris. The 
hand of death was iqx>u him, and having convoked all 
tho nobles, dukes, and oounts of tho Franks, and all tlio 
hishops and chief oecloaiastics of the kiiigdm to an 
assembly at Paris, ho there solemnly, ** wiUi the oonsont 
of his cliiofs,” diviiled his dominions between hii two 
sons^ Charles and Corloman. Ho then after a few days 
died ('il4th Soptomlior 708) and was Imriod at St. Denis 
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with great pomp. He had governed the people of the 
Franks either as major domvs or as king for twenty-six 
years, and he had probably reached about the 54th year 
of his ago. The princes of the Amulfing lino, though 
not like the debauched and short-lived Merovings, 
seldom saw the end of their sixth decade of life. 

What Pippin did for tlie foundation of the monarchy 
which was to bo the basis of the new settlement of 
Europe, was in its way quite as important and oven more 
enduring than that which was done by his more 
illustrious sou, upon whose reign we now enter. 



CHAPTKK V 


FAIJi OV TirR IX>MltARI> HONAItrair 

Tiiii HiliiiiUon of aifuirs irftor tho deatlt uf i’ippin wu.'nm 
at first sight alnumt tlio oxact eouotcriMrt of Uiat which 
oxistocl at tho death of Charles hfartoL We Itavu again 
two hroUioro ruling, one of titem a Carhixmtn, and tho 
Franhiah douiininim are divided Itetween them. Thom 
are however ftonio imiM)rtant difi'orencoii. In Uio fintt 
place tho two yonng {wineos are now not mere majam 
domus hut acknowledged kinga Moreover, the division 
of tho Frankish territories between the brotliors pn> 
coeds on a diireront principle from that adopted in 741. 
The dividing lino then ran north and sonth : now it is 
more nearly east and west. Thus Charles, tlie elder 
son, again has Austrasia and the North (lerman lands 
dependent upon it, but probably also tlie larger jtart of 
Nenstria; while Burgundy, Provence, and Akmonnia 
(riwalda) fall to the lot of Cotlonian. ArpdtniniV which 
Pipinu looked ujxm as hia own conquest, viraa probably 
inclwled in Charles’s portioa But the general tendency 
of this division, even more perhaps than of the divudon 
of 741, must have been to give the lands where tho 
memorioB of liuiuan civilisation were str^ and wliere 
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the Latin tongue was used, to the younger brother, and 
all the specially Teutonic, Prankish lands, the cradle of 
the Axnulfing race, to the elder. 

Another, and what might have been a more impor- 
tant difference between the two partitions lay in the 
relation between the brothera So long as the partner^ 
ship lasted between the elder Carloman and Pippin they 
appear to have lived in mutual loyalty and love : but the 
relation between Charles and the younger Carloman was 
one of scarcely veiled enmity. Their mother, the good 
and dover queen Bertrada did her best to keep the pemeo 
between them, but some of Carloman’s friends fanned 
the flame of discord. Dislike might have broken out 
into actual civil war but for the ox)portim6 deatli of 
Carloman, which occurred on the 4th of December 771, 
after a little more than three years of joint sovereignty. 
This Carloman is a much less strongly marked figure 
than his uncle and namosako> and in fact^ the quarrel 
with his far more famous brother, and his marrhigo to a 
noble Prankish maiden named Gerborga, are almost the 
only events in his life that history records. 

On hoaring the tidings of his brother’s death, Charles 
at once proceeded to the villa of Oorbonacus near Sois* 
sons which had probably been Carloman’s chief residence, 
and there, with the consent of Archbishop Wiltchar, of 
Pulrad, Abbot of St. Denis and royal chaplain, and of 
some of the nobles of Oorloman’s courts ho was solemnly 
XHcoclaimod King of all the Franks. ’'Phe claims of the 
two infant sons of Carloman were thus sot aside^ it 
would seem, rather by the influence of the groat ooclesi- 
aatics of the realm than with the hearty consent of tho 
nobles, some of whom shared tho exile of the widowed 
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Gerliorgn, who %vith hor chililroti crossed the AIjm uml 
sought shelter at the Court of tho King of tho LornKurds. 
Wo may probably discern in this action of Wiiteltar ami 
Fnlrad somewhat of tho same statesmon-liku spirit 
which caused the grout Anglo-Saxon ohnrrdinien to work 
for the consolidation of tlie fleptarchy into one kingdom. 
None know bettor than they the evils which a l(»ng 
nunority and prutracte<l ilissonsious l»etwoon north and 
south would bring uprni the kingdom, and for tite safety 
of tho state they wore i>nrhaps justified in oiuHsiraging 
Uhiirlos to seise tho ans{)it‘jous inomont for muniting the 
divided realm. 

When CIuiri<‘s thus beciuiio sole mlorof thtf Frankisii 
state ho was probably a little under Uiirty ytuu's of 
ago. llo was a lunn of cotnuuuiding pruKcnce, more 
than six foot high, with lai|^ and IumM-ouh oymi, a 
rather long nose, a bright and ehoorfnl emintonnneo ami 
a fine head of hair, which wo nuny suppose to have been 
now yellow like tiiat of his Teutonic forefathers, though 
when his blogmphor Kinhanl know him bust it hiul the 
beautiful whitenoss of ago. 

Alroody in tho threo years of the joint kingship ho liwi 
Itwl some oxi>orionoo of war. Though his fat her m>«m«i 
to have thoroughly sulsluod Aqtiitaine, tho lunbers of 
disaiToetion worn still smouldering there, ant! on the 
np{>oaranco of a eortain Tlunold, prolsibly of the family 
of the w^-remomlsirod Kudo, they broke out Into a 
flame (760).. Oharlos, having vainly colled on his 
brother Carluman for aid, marchod to Angouklnie, 
whora he eonoontrated his forcos. On h» npiHMiraneo 
the iusurrootion eoIla{siod and llunold had a narrow 
eseapo of capture. By his superior knowledge of the 
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country he succeeded in balSBing his pursuoi's and mode 
his my into Gkuscony. Lupus, duke of that region, was 
minded to give him shelter, bqt on receiving a mossiige 
from Charles that if the fugitive wore not surrendered 
he would march his army into Qascouy and nut deiKu-t 
thence till he had thoroughly subdued it to his obedience, 
the Gascon duke lost heart and surrendered Hunold and 
his wife to their conqueror. Wo hoar nothing more of 
their fate. Gascony, unlike Aqnitaino, kept its duke, 
and though it must Itave vaguely recognised the over- 
lordship of Charles, it was probably the least thoroughly 
subdued and assimilated of all the regions of that whicli 
we now call France. 

But meanwhQo the whole current of events — 
marriages, deaths, worldly ambition and ghostly counsel 
— ^was sweeping Charles onward to the groat exploit of 
his reign, the conquest of Ttaly. Wlion wo last glanco«l 
at Italian affairs we saw Abbot Fnirad, together with the 
commissionor of the Lombard king Aistulf, gathering 
up the keys of the dties of the exarchate and bringing 
them to lay at tlie feet of Pq)o Stephen IL 'Hiat im- 
portant events tiro beginning of the tompond dominion of 
the pope, occurred in 706, twelve years before the 
accession of Charles. In the interval many changes hail 
occurred, and sevmnl new aetors had appeared nfion the 
scene. 

In the first place, only a month or two after ho had 
IMrformod the long^elayed surrender of the exarchate^ 
Aistulf died. His death was due to an aooidont in the 
hunting-field, but as he had been so often at war with 
the Church, of course the papsd biographer sees in it "a 
blow from the Divine band.” Dosiderius, Duke of 
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Toscany, now aimed at the Ijoiiiljiird cn>wn: but 
Batehis, the long since dethroned king, emerged from 
his convent and snccoedo<l in reigning once moro fur 
three months os King of tlie liOmljanls. Desidorinn, 
however, sought the intervention of tho pujto — prolmbly 
the retmm of the monk litttchis to secular life was dis- 
approved of on roligiotu grotinds — and })y tltc proiuisn 
of adding yet moro cities to tho now {Kiinl dominions 
snccooded in procuring his imwcrful inUtrferonco on his 
behalf. Ahlmt Fninul, foo, that able rJtanjf of 

tho Frankish king, oxertwl himself on the saniu side, 
probably thniutoning his nuistur’s intervention, 'i'he 
result of tho negr>tiation8 was that the iiiatitir wiut settled, 
apparently without bloodshed. liuteiiis stepis’d )uu‘k 
into his convent, Desidorins surrcmlenKl the citicH for 
which tho p(*po Itad Isirguinod, and iNtceme King as it 
proved tho last native king -of tho isimlsirris (March 
757). Ill tho following month X*up» Ktephen 11. ilied, 
and was sueceedoil by his Isrother I’aul 1. Tho ten 
years of this prelate’s {lontidcate seem to have been a 
time of comparotivo i>oaee between {S)IH! and isimbard 
king. Then caiuo a stormy iiitorntgnum, the invasion 
of the puiial see by an intmsivo Tuscan nobleman, his 
expulsion after thirteen inonths, and tho eiovatioii to 
the papal chair of tlie Sicilian, Stephen Id. We need 
net here enter into the histoiy of theso uImcuto revolu- 
tions in which two parties, a I/imhanl and a Frankish, 
are dimly seen struggling for the mastery. Wo note 
only that Stephen lIL’s elevation (7tb August 76H} 
happened but a few months before the death of Pippin. 
Al)Out two years after, we find him addressing an extror 
ordinwry letter full of iMtssionate animosity against the 
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Lombards, to the two young Frankish kings. Ho has 
heard that Desiderius King of the Lombards is socking 
to persuade one or other of the royal brothers to dis- 
miss his lawfully wedded wife and marry a Lombar<l 
princess, his daughter. Perish the thought I To say 
nothing of the impiety of putting away a wedded wife to 
marry anotlier woman, wliat folly, what madness it would 
be in the kings of so noble and illustrious a nation as 
the Franks to pollute themselves by marrying a woman 
of the stinking Lombanl race, wliich is not counted in 
the number of the nations, and from which it is certain 
that the brood of lepers has spnzng ! “ Itomember and 
consider tliat ye have been anointed with holy oil with 
celestial benediction by the Lands of tho vicar of St. 
Peter, and take care that you do not become entangled 
in such crimes. Remember, too, tbat you have promised 
the blessed Peter, his vicar [T^opo Stephen IF.] and his 
successors that you would be friends to his friends and 
enemies to his enemies, as wo have promiKcd to you tho 
like and do finuly continue thonnn. How, then, can you 
escape tho guilt of perjury if you ally yoursol vos with that 
perjured nation of tho Lombiirds, who, for over attacking 
the Oliurch of Ood and invading this our province of the 
Romans, are proved to bo our deadliest foosf ” 

This passionate^ almost insolent lottor of dissuasion 
was of no avail. Oarloman indeed kept his wedded 
wife Gerberga, but Charles, some time in tho year 770, 
put away his wife, a noble Frankish lady, named Himib 
trmla, and married the daughter of Desidorius, whom 
his mother Bortrada, a friend of tho Lombard alliance, 
had brought back with her from Italy after a pilgrimage 
to the tombs of the Apostles. 
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The tie of kinship between Frank and Lombar<1, 
thus formed, was soon and rudely broken. After a 
year of wedlock the daughter of Desiderius was back 
again in her father’s court a divorced and rejected wife 
(771). What wore tht» motives of her hu«l>and for such 
insulting tresitment of his young queen none of his 
contemporaries have told us. Tiio monk of St. Gall, 
writing a century after the event, tells us that the lady 
was a delicate invalid, unlikely ever to become a mother, 
and that for this reason Charles, acting by the advice of 
his most saintly bishops, put h<»r away sis if she wore 
dead. It is a plausible conjecture that the king, nuneni- 
boring the passionate ondesavonr of the po])e to dissuad<t 
him from this nuirriage, may have recogitisiid a Divine 
judgment in its throatcncHl sterility, and may for tlmt 
reason have decided on ending it. 

This harsh tonnination of an alliance on which Queen 
Bortrada had sot her heart, and which she had boon the 
chief agent in bringing to pass, <Kiu»od, for the time, an 
estrangement between mother and son, the only one, we 
are told, that over took place between them. 

The repudiation of the Donibanl princess of course 
did not improve the relations between Desitlerius and 
Charles. Still more straiiuul did those relations become 
when, on the death of Oarlonian, a few months later, 
his widow, with her infant children and some iriisly 
adherents crossed the Alps and placed hemdf under the 
protection of the Ijoml)ard king. Oharles^ we are tr)ld, 
eonBid<5red this proceeding on the (lart of his sister- 
in-law to be superfluous,” but nevertheless bore it 
patiently. The year 772 was fully ocouplod with the 
first of those great campaigns against Jiiho Haxozis which 
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will form the subject of a later chapter; and Charles 
had no time or energy to spare for the complicato<l 
aifaim of Italy. 

But during that year (772) these Italian complications 
were rapidly increasing. At the end of January came 
the death of Pope Stephen III., the Sicilian, a weak and 
ineffectual man, who during all his short pontificate hsul 
been pulled this way and that by the two factions, 
the Lombard and the Frankish, which divided the 
nobility of Home. When his insolent letter to Charles 
failed to divert him from the Lombard alliance, he ha<l 
thrown himself into the arms of Desiderius, and allowed 
the Lombard faction, headed by a certain Paulus Afiarta, 
to work their lawless will in Itome, banishing, b1in<Iing, im- 
prisoning, putting to death the chiefs of the opposite puiy. 

Now, however, on the death of the Sicilian, a very 
different man was raised to the vacant papal chair. I'his 
was JImIrian I., a man of Homan birih, of spotless if 
somewhat ambitious character, capable of forming and 
executing largo and statesmanlike plans, a man not 
altogether unworthy in point of intellect to bo com- 
pared to the griuit Kmponm whoso name he bore. His 
pontificate, oiie of the longest in the pvpd annals, lasted 
very nearly twenty-four years (772'79fi), s*) that ho 
narrowly missed “seeing the ymirs of St. Peter,** and 
during tins long sjiaco of time, common hopets, common 
dangers, common enterprises drew him and ilharles 
sometimes very close together, aTid tliough there wore 
also some sharp disputes between them, the king, we 
are told, “ regarded the pope as his chief frieml, and 
wlien ho received the tidings of his death wept for him 
as for a much loved son or brother/ 
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As soon ns Hndxinn assumeil the i)outiiicttl robe it 
was manifest to all men that the unnatural friendshi]) 
between pope and Lombanl king hud come to an end. 
The prison doors were opened for the anti-Tjondiard 
partisans, the civil and military oflicers wlio had been 
driven into exile wore recalled. Poulus Afiartu himself 
was tried and put to death by the Archbishop of 
Bavenna ITadiiau indeed seems to hare exertcsl him- 
self that the sentence might bo c(miiuut.(‘d to Imnishmont, 
bnt there is no doubt that ho thoroughly appntv«>d of 
criminal proceedings of some kind being taken against 
the great unscrupulous Lomlaird iNirtisan. 

The action of Desidorins at this eventful crisis (»f his 
nation’s history is not cosy to understand : it is only 
imssiblo horo to dtmeritw its general course without 
entering into details. He seems to have nieoguised tliat 
ho had an enemy in the now pope and one of a more 
determined kind titan either I’liul I. w Ktitphen Hi., 
whose demands for a further cession of territory he hatl 
Itoen for the Iitst fifteen years successfully evading, 
App.arently, however, ho ehorishod the hoisi that by a 
judiciouH mixture of threats and ontroatuss lie might 
tlrawtiie po|>u over to his side and induce him tit anoint 
the infant sons of Oarlumau as Kings of the Frnnka 
For to this desperate act of defiance to (jharles was he now 
unjiollad Isjth by tiie memory of his daughter’s wrongs 
and by the conviction thot^ ststnur or Inter, war must 
again break out between tlio Frank and the Itoniltard. 
Tn this frame of mind he despatched alternately emlassies 
to sue for the [Xtpo’a friendship and armies to invatle 
his territory. The rapid chnngoa of his attitude pntb 
ablly irritated the ituntifT then as mutii as they iHtrplex 
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the historian to-day. First Faenza, Fei*rara, and Gom- 
acchio, the latest acquisitions of the papacy, were 
occupied; then Eavenna was dosely pressed; Urbino 
and the greater part of the Pentapolis wore invaded ; 
Blera and Otriculum, not a day’s journey from Eome, 
were entered by the Lombard troops, who in the former 
city are said to have perpetrated a cruel massacre of 
the unresisting inhabitants. Hut all these violent 
measures failed to shako the resolution of Hadrian or 
induce him to consent to an int(»rviow witli Ucsiderins. 
His uniform answer to the Lombanl ambassadors was, 
** First let your master restore the possessions of which 
he has unjustly despoiled St. Peter ; and then, but not 
till then, will Z grant him an interview.” 

At last^ when the Lombard king wsis evidently pre- 
paring to tighten his gri]) on liome itself, Pope Hadrian 
sent a mossongor named Peter to ])og for the lutip of the 
gr<»it King of the Franks. At ilto Siune time ho did 
wbat ho could to ptit tho city in a static of defence, 
gathering in soldiers from Tusmiy, Gampania, and the 
Pentapolis, removing tho most precious adorninentiS of 
the churches of St. Peter and St Paul to safer custody 
within the walls of tho city, and Imrring up all the doors 
of St. Peter’s so that tho lombard king, without some 
violent act of sacrilege, shonbi not be aide to enter. 

At last* in February or March 773, Peter the papal 
messenger (having travelled by sea to MarseillcH, as all 
tho land routes were besot by TiOtnl>ard soldiers) arrived 
at Theodors villa whore Oharlos was holding his court. 
This is the place which tho Neustrian citizens of the 
French Republic still call Thionville, while tho Austrasiau 
subjects of Kuis^r Wilhelm, who have wrested it from 
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the Neustrions, epcuk of it as Diolcnhufen. It is now 
a strong border fortress on tho Moselle, sixteen miles 
north of Metz. Hither, then, come the papal messenger 
to utter his master’s piteous cry for help. Probably 
the ambassadors of DcMiderius appciired there also to 
deny the charges brought against him, or to declare that 
whatever ho hod forcildy taken from the ^taiuil see ho 
had already surrendered. Qiarlos resolved on war if 
war was needful, but, even as his father Pippin had 
done, ho triu<l diplomacy first. Three messongttrs, a 
hishoi)^ an abbot, and a courtier, worn s«‘nt to Itoly to 
enquire into the rights of tho (ptarrel, and r»n tintir 
return and rejKirt tluvt the cities violently tak*‘.n front 
Ht. PoIkw wore not nwtortHl, ('luuics, still trisuliug in his 
father’s f(K>iste]>s, sent one more nnihitssy to Desiderins, 
olfering tho liomltard 14,000 golden solidi (.£8000) if 
he would restore the conquered cities^ and fully satisfy 
all tho Papal denianda Tho olTor was refused, and 
Okarlos having sutnmonod tho Frankish hitst to his 
standard, sot forward for Itidy. 

Acconling to a plan whicii he frequently ndo]»t(Hl, 
and one reason for which was proltahly tiie desire to 
lesson tho diifieultios of ettmmissariat, (Ihorlos, after 
mustering his trooiis at (ienova, divided his host into 
two itarts— one of which under his unde Hemord was 
to oroHs by tho flreat Bu Bornanl and to doscend upon 
Aosta, while tho other which he himself eomnuuided, 
crossing the Mont Oonis, was to take tho road to Hitsa. 
Both divisions, as in his fathoris Umo, traversed tlto 
highest points of Uietr roR|K)otive passes without hind> 
ranee, but when Oiiarlos doHcendwl into tho long and 
narrow valley of the Dora Btuia, lie fouitd Ida further 
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progress barrod by. the fortifications and the ai-my of 
Desideiius. Ho renewed his offers of a money payment 
in rotom for the papal cities, he even osprossed his 
willingness to be satisfied with a mere promise to 
surrender those cities, if throe Lombanl nobles were 
handed over to him as hostages ; bat all was in vain. 
Strong in the impregnability of his fortifications 
Dosidorhis rofnsod every offer of accommodation, until 
a sudden panic seized his host^ the fortresses wore 
altandonod, and again, as in Pippin’s time, all the 
Lombard army retreated down the valley and shut 
itself up behind the walls of Pavia. 

So sudden and scarce hoped for a termination to 
what looked like an evenly balanced game was natnmlly 
attributed by the papal biographer to a divinely inBx>ire<l 
terror; but a Prankish chronicler tells us of a picked 
squadron of trooiis which Oharlos had sent over an un- 
guarded pos^ and later local tradition spoke of a <iertuin 
Ijombard minstrel who for a brilliant reward gitkhid the 
bVonkish troops by untrodden ways to the rear of his 
cuuntiymon’s position. We kitow from other evidence 
that there were Lombards who wore disafllMstod to 
Dosidorins, and had opened n(^tiations with the 
Frankish king; but the story of troachery in this cose 
is not woU vouched for. It is possible that lienuunl’s 
successful transit over the ^toss which preserves the 
memory of his namesake saints may have turned the 
roar of the Lombard potdtiou, and compollod Dosidorius 
to sock safety in flight. 

Tho siogo of Pavia, which was now fomod by Clmrlos, 
began probably about the end of September 77^ and 
lasted for ton months. Tho other groat foens of 
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Lomkird resistanco was the city of Verona, where 
Adelchis, son of Dosideriiis, commanded the gaiTison, 
and whore those important guests Gcrhcrga, widow of 
Carloman, her children and her trusty counsellor Autchar 
had taken refuge. Thither, Charles proceeded at an 
early period of the siege of X’avia. The resisLanco scorns 
to have been slight, perhaps the garrison half-hearted. 
Very soon after Charles’s arrival, Gorborga and her 
train came f(»rth from the city and surrendered thems<dves 
to his will. The city itself was probaI>ly Kurrendered at 
the same time; an<l the young prince Adcdchm made 
his escape to Gonstsintinople. After this point thci 
widow and children of Uirloman vanish ivnm the scene. 
Wo should cortaitdy have been informed if any of them 
Iiad been put to dcaUi, and wo may therefore safely 
assume that Charles was merciful. There arc faint and 
<loubtfttl traces of one of the sons as holding the bishopric 
of Nice, 

Charles appears to have S£>out his Christmas uxahtr 
canvas b<*.fi»ro the walls of Favia, or else in one of the 
numerous expeditions by which ho brought the cities cm 
the left bank of the i’o into his o})e<lienco. Hut as the 
siogo still dragged on, though there could be little doubt 
of its final event, when Easter approached, Charles, with 
a brilliant train of dukes and counts, of bishoiss and 
abbots, jounieyod through Tuscany to itome. Never 
had his father, King Hippin, though ho had twice erossetd 
the Alps, visited the Eternal City, and this was Otmrles’s 
first visit to that liome with which his name was to be 
inseparably linkcsl in after ages. He went by forced 
marches, hastening to bo in Homo on the eve of {{listtT 
Kunday. At thirty miles from the city, Fo{}o Hadrian 
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ordered that he should be mot by the nobles of the 
DueaM JSoTnae, displaying the banner of St. Peter. At 
one xnile from the city the various squadrons of the 
Boman militia with their officora and the boys out of 
the schools mot hizn, all bearing palm-branches and 
olive-branches and crosses, and singing loud his praises, 
for Hadrian had ordered that in all things the reception 
of the King of tlie Franks should do him as gieai honour 
as ever had been done of old to the patiician and 
exarch arriving from Kiivenna. When Charles saw the 
crosses and the banners he dismoiinted from his horse, 
and w’ont on foot with all his nobles to the church 
of St. Peter. I'liere on the top of the 8Uq>s stood Pope 
Hadrian, with all the clergy and people of liome who 
hiul risen at dawn to be rcikly to wolconio the victorious 
king. As ho ascended each Charles knelt down 
and kissed the venerahlo stones ; an<l so ho rcaiihed the 
summit where, in the long ahmwt outside the doors of 
the church the pope stocid wuit.iiig to receive him. 
King and pontilT wore cl^ispod in mutual embrace (wo 
hoar nothing of the humble pn)StrationH p(u*formod hy 
later emperors before later pop<iR}) and then hohling 
Hadrian’s right hand Charles entered tlio great busiliiui, 
while all the dorgy and aJl the monks shouted with 
loud voices, ^Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Tiord.” Then the king and all the Frankish nobles 
and churchmen in his train knelt at the tomb of St. 
Peter, thanking God for the great vict(»rios already 
wrought through the intervention of the Prince of the 
Apostles. On the throe following days, at Sta. Maria 
Mn^ggioro, at St Fetoris and St Paul’s, the king, after 
humbly imploring the papal ponnission, offered up his 
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prayers to God, and on Easter Sunday there was a 
great banquet at the Latoron. Thus we come to t>}ie 
Wednesday on which an important piece of business 
was transacted between the Uro potentates. So much 
here turns on a few wonls that it will lut well to give 
a literal translation of the passjige in the Lih&r 
JicaUs (our only authority), which describes this nmnior- 
able interview. 

“ On the fourth day of tho week, tlio poj)o, with his 
stair of oflicers, both civil atul ecclesiasLiciil, w*ont forth to 
tho church of St. Tete.r, and there meriting tlio king in 
conference, earnestly pniyed him, and with {Kifernal 
afTection exhorted him, to fulfil in iUi entirety that pro- 
mise which his father, the late King Pippin of bbis^iMl 
memory, had made, and which ho hinwolf with his 
hrother Carloman and all tho nobles of Erance had nun- 
firmed to St Potor and his vicar I\»pe Stei»hen II*, 
when he visited Emukland, that they would grant 
divers cities and territories in tlmt provin«*.e of Italy 
to St Peter and his vicars for a perpetual {)OHs<*sKic>n. 
And when ho ((Jharlos) had caustnl that proiriis<s wliich 
was mode in Erankland in a pla<ic called (iJarisiucuni to 
1)0 read over to him, all its contents were a])prov(sd by 
himself and his nobles. And of his own accord, with 
good and willing mind, that most excellent and most 
Christian king Charles ctiused another promise of gift like 
tho first to bo drawn up by Ktherius his chaplain and 
notary, and in tins ho granted tho same cities and torri- 
tones to St Potor and promised that they should bo 
convoyed to tho pope with their boundaries set forth as is 
contfiinod in the aforesaid donation, to wit : Erom Luna 
with the island of Corsicsi, iheneo to Surianum, thenre 

II 
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to Mens Bordonis (that is Yorcotum), thonco to Parma, 
thenco to Ehogiiun, and from thonco to hlantna and 
Mons Silicis, and inoroover tlie whole oxarcliato of 
Bavonna snch as it >va8 of old time, and tho provinces of 
Venotia and Istria: moreover the whole duchies of 
Spolotiiuu and Beneventom.*’ 

The papal biographer then goes on to describe tho 
sigaittg of this donation by Ghuries himself with all his 
bishops, abbots, dnhes, and counts, its boutg hud ujmn 
tho altar of St. Peter, and afterwards placed within his 
tomb, and the “terrible oath” wMch wiu> sworn by all 
the signors, promising to St. Peter and Pope Ifadrian that 
they would keep all tho promises contained in the 
document 

Let us look at the extent of tho territories which 
according to tho piiud biographer were thus convoyed 
to tho Xtonian iKnitiff. Tlio island of Corsica: that is 
clear, thmigh introdneed in a curious connection. Then 
tho lino starts from tlio coast of Italy, just at tho {mint 
whore tlio Gonoeso and Tuscan torritnry join : it crosses 
tho Aponninos and striktui tlto i’o a little north of 
Parma, Prom Mantua it works round to tho head of 
tho Adriatic (Uid indudos tho peninsula of Istria. Tho 
exarchato of liavouna, “as it was of old time,” rouohed 
inland to tho Apenniuos and probably is hero to be 
taken as including tho PontaiK>Iis. Tlio extent of tho 
two groat Lombard duchios of Spoloto and Benovento is 
porfooUy well known; they included tho whole of Italy 
south of Ancona except tho duchy of Itomo, a little 
territoiy round Naples and the district which is now 
called Calabria in the extreme south, tlto trw of Italy. 

Instead, thwforo, of asking what this donation iS' 
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dudod, it is inoro to tho paqx)so to enquire what it 
excluded. As the duchy of liornc is apparently treated 
as already an undoubted part of the {mpal dominions, 
we may say, using modem gvoginpliical terms, that if 
this donation hod ever been carried into ofTcct tho popes 
would have Ixicome sovoroigns of tho whole of Ttaly 
except tho Eivioro, Piedmont, piirt of Lombardy nortli 
of Uio Po, tho city of Naples, and (Jahtbriu. 

It is almost imixtssiblo to believe that Charles, even 
in tho fervour caused by his iirst visit to Itume, his 
mootiug with fit Peter’s vicar, and his pniyers in the 
groat Ibomiui basUicas, con luivo meant tr» (»^>iivi<y such 
vast territories as these to an onclohia.stic, however 
eminent, whoso pretensions tr; nink ns a civil ruler of 
any territory, however small, wore only twenty yisum 
old It is alMolutoly impossible to Imliove tliat his 
father can (as is hero implied) have promised to endow 
tho pope witli torritori(« such as those of Vonotia and 
Istrio, which were in no sense T 40 uttHtrd, and were still in 
dose counootiou with tho hlastem Empire. The whole 
subsequent oourso of history shows that Charles, with ail 
his lavish generosity to tho Holy Bee, never seriously 
contemplated making its occupant the virtual lonl of 
Italy. 

VHuit solnfson of the enigma is possible I The idea of 
an absolute fabrication of the document naturally oeenm 
to the mind, ospooially to tho mind of a stndont who is erm> 
standy confronted with ehartem forgml in tho intorcsta 
of some church or monastery. This is Uio view token 
by many modem enquirers^ amongst others by Malfatti 
(tho careful author of ’* ImiKiratori o I’apl ’*), wlto indines 
to assign the fdtrioation of tho doeument to tlio ninth 
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century, famous for so many other fictions of that 
kind.” 

On the other hand, Abb4 Duchesuo, tho learnocl and 
impartial editor of the Lib&F Pmtijicalis^ declares that ho 
looks upon this passage as the work of an absolutely 
contemporary author, and that ho cannot accept tho 
theory of a later fabrication. At tho same time ho fidly 
admits that this vast cession of territory to the pope 
nerer took practical efibet^ and ho suggests that soruo- 
whore about 781 the pope, finding that tliore was no 
chance of realising the si>lGndi<l dream of sovontignty 
over tho whole of Italy in wliich he had indulged at the 
interview of 774, Hhenit«jd Charles from the promises 
then mad^ in consideration of some important addition 
to tho duchy of Eomo over whieli his rule wtis undis- 
puted. In point of fact we find at tiiat time the pope 
unable to maintain himsolf oven in tho territory of the 
exarchate, which was wresUKl from him hy the ambitious 
Archbishop of lisivonna. Prudtmce may therefore liavo 
suggested to him tho ex]>ed{oncy of concentrating Iris 
attention on tho duchy of Itomo, and at least strengtlion- 
ing tho frontiers of tliat {rosKOHsion. 

Another theory for which sonm good urgumerris may 
be adduced, is that in this promised gift wo are still 
dealing not with a grant of sovereignty but with a 
restitution of property ,* tliat for instance when fjpoleto 
and Bonovonto are mentioned, all that Charh^s under- 
took, or at least meant to undertake, was that any 
“iratrimonics” in either of those duchies of which the 
soo of St Peter had been unjusily dospfiiled by tho 
Lombards should bo restored to it 

It is not for tho present author to pretend to decide 
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a question on which so many able scholai's are ut issue, 
and to which so many special treatises have been 
devoted; but the impi'ossion produced on his mind is 
that at least the hand of tho inteipolator, if not that 
of the wholesale fabiicator, must have been at work in 
tho passage which lie has quoted from the Liber Pontijiedi^, 

Having finished his conferences with tho ro})e, in 
which ho discusKOil witli him many matters occhssiastical 
as well as civil, Charles returned to liis camp under tln^ 
walls of Pavia. It was now the tenth month of tho 
siogo : discas(3 an<l probably famine were pivissing the 
dofondem hard : and Dcsideriiis, who had never been a 
popular sovereign, hcanl on every wide <if tho defection 
of his countryinon. At length on a eerfain 'rue^sday in 
Juno ( 774 ) the city opemwl her gat.oH in her coiupiemr. 
I'he great hoard was handed over, the nobles anri ebb^f 
men from all tins cities of northern Ttidy came ir» 
ClnuloH seated in the niyal jifiluce of J^avhi, and ac- 
knowledged him as thoir lord: the dominion of the 
Ijombards in Italy was at an end. 

To DesideriaH ami his family Charles Khowed himself 
merciful in his triunipk Tho fallen king was ciUTie<l 
across tho Alps, accumpanied by his wife tuid one daughter 
(whether this was the divorced wife of Cltarles wo know 
not), and wfis invited to oriter tho secIuHion of a monan* 
tory, in Austrushi, where, if any faith is to lat placed in 
tho stories tliat were current a century or two after Ium 
doatli, ho devoted himself with assiduity to the duties 
of tho cloister, and oven declared that hck would not 
desire to rosnmo his crown, having entered the service 
of the King of Kings. 

Very soon oftor the capture of Pavia, Oharlos was 
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bacl: again on the Bhino, as the affairs of North 
Germany required his immediate attenUon. It was 
perhaps in part from the scanidnoas of his leisure, 
but it was surely in part also from his statosmaulike 
indict into the conditions of the problem before him, 
that he made so little change in the internal eonstitu- 
idon of his new kingdom. There was no attempt to 
amalgamate the regions north and south of the Alps: 
Italy did not become a part of “Fmnci%” Imt Charles 
took his place as sncccssor of the long lino of kings 
from Alboin to Desiderius who had reigned over 
Lombard Italy. “Bex Francorum et Langobardomm 
atque Patrudus Bomanorum that was now his lull title. 
Ajb King of the Franks ho ruled the wide regions north 
of the Alps : as Eling of the Lombards ho ruled all of 
Italy that the Lombards had once hold : as Patrician of 
the Bomans ho seems to have boon recognised as supreme 
nder of all the rest of Italy except the litilo fragments 
on the coast which still hold by their allegiance to the 
eastern emperor. 

\nut| then, daring tho yoara of transition between 
774 and 800, wore lus relations to that eastom oni|Hin>r t 
Some answer to this question will bo given in a sub- 
sequent chapter. And what were his relations to tho 
pope, in those torritorios in which his or his father’s 
donation had taken offeott A question almost im- 
possible to answer. Never was there a more striking 
case of that phenomenon of tho Middle Ages to which 
M. Guizot has drawn attention, tho oo-oxistenco of two 
opposing theories of law without any apiurront iwreep* 
tion of their discord in the minds of the men who had 
to carry them into practice. But tiiough botli Charles 
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and tho popo aro spoken o£ as sovereigns in these 
territories it appears probable — we cannot say more — 
that Hadrian, had he been closely questioned on the 
subject^ would have recognised that even in the duchy of 
Borne he was, in a manner diflicult to define, subject to 
the over-lordship of tlio Erankijh king. 

As h<as been said, tho conduct of Charles in I'cference 
to the kingdom of Italy, if that of an ainbitirms man, 
was on tho whole wise and statesmanlike. This praise 
can hanlly be given to his relations to the papacy, in 
which there was a want of tliat clear and fratik 
mont of what was granted and what was withheld, witif*h 
is tho only means of avoiding future misniKhirstaiKiing.^ 
betwoon tho giver and tho receiver oi a iKiiiefit And 
the consequences of this ommion wioghed heavily on 
Europe for centuries, and often involvo<l two regally 
upright and honest men, a Bopo and an Emperor, in 
hopeless quarrels. 

If wo may roew to tho simile of a country isirish 
which was used in a foregoing chapter, the old absunteo 
squire and tho big Nonconformist farmer have both 
vanished from the scone. In their stead wo have a now 
squire, young, enthusiastic, and devoted to tho (Jlmreh, 
who^ as all the rustics see, is ^*hand and glove with tho 
|)arson.” But ho has other largo estates in a distant 
county which claim tho groator portion of Ins time ; and, 
partly in his haste to return to them, partly in tho 
effusion of his ecclesiastical ml, he makes or is under- 
stood to nuiko to bis clerical friend such promises of 
subscriptions, endowments, robuildings, and upholdings 
as ho finds in after days of calmer calculation would 
practically exhaust his whole rent-roll. 
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Thb year 772, which opened upon a rouuitod Krnnkish 
kingdom (Carlouuui having diiHl at the doxo uf the year 
preceding), and which wok a hlunk as far as Vrankish 
operations in Italy wore eoneemed, was xnemnmhlo as 
witnessing the bogltming of that long stmgglo with 
Saxon indoj)en(lonco and Baxon iKMithonisni which was 
to occupy t^y-two central years in the life of (Jharles 
the Groiit. 

Whether ho entered uiHiit this struggle with a light 
heart it is imiKtssihlo for us to say. Many a Unio ho 
thought it was oiidotl, hut found that ho hod only 
hont not broken the stnblxtrn spirit of bis foes, and 
assuredly it was with no light heart that ho found 
himself, when post iniddle life and entering on his sixth 
decade, still obliged to resume his Sisyphean iniKmr. 

The dilToront tribes which made up the loosely liound 
confederatiou of tho Saxons occupied those torrilories 
reaching to the Elbe on the east, and nearly to tho 
Rhino on tho wost^ whidt now hear tho nam(« of 
Ilanovor, limnswick, Oldonlmrg and Westpludia. This 
block of territory was divided in nearly equal iiarts 
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between the throe tiibes of the Westphalians, tho 
Angarians and the Eustphalians, tho first and the last, as 
wo should expect from their names, occupying the 
western and eastern .and tho Angarians (or Engem) 
the central poHion. Then, beyond tho Elbe, between 
the Gorman Ocean and the Baltic was seated a fourth 
section of the Saxon people who ]>oi’c the name of 
the Nord-albirigians, and whose territory must have 
pretty nearly corresponded with the modern duchy of 
TToIstcin. 

Thus the Saxons hiul no connection with the present 
kingdom of Saxony, though part of Vrusshin Saxony was 
probably witliin their bordci'S. As Professor Freeman 
says in his Ilisfarictd (Jet)ffrajiliy of Jiurojte (jn 207), “ Aftctr 
the breaking up of the great Saxon dueliy (1191), from 
most of tho old Saxon lauds the Stixon name may bo 
looked on us having altogether imisbocI away* Tho name 
of Saxemy as a geographical expression clave to the 
Eastphalian remnant of tho old duchy, and to ''I'huringia 
and the Slavonic conquests to the East ” One miglit add, 
that by a curious coincidence, Hanover, tho home of the 
ohi continental fisixons, was for 12;i years (1714-1837) 
ruled by doscomlants of Alfred the Gruit who were kings 
of tho Saxons over the sea* ^ 

These Saxon neighl)ours of tlie Franks arc not to be 
thought of os more savagos. They ha<l probably to 
some extent exchanged tho nomad life of the shoplierd 
for the moH) settled liabits of the tiller of tho gr(»und. The 
old Qennanio institution of tho Folksthing as described 
by Tacitus, still apparently floarisbed among thorn. They 
had alrea<Iy been brought into a sort of loose connection 
with the Frankish kingdom, having at iutorvals paid a 
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yotstly tribute of 600 coirs to a Mcravingian king and 
an Amulfing mayor of tho polaco. There docs not seem 
any reason to suppose that at tho time of tho accession 
of Gharlos they noniishod any thought of deadly enmity 
to their iVonkish neighboun^ or would have dreamed of 
uniting their tribes in a well-oiganisod invasion of tho 
prosperous Bhine-lands — ^in faef^ tluxiughout Uio struggle 
which followed, the inability of tho Saxons to comlnno 
for tho more purpose of defence against im{>onding 
invasion is conspicuous and alisurd. But no doubt they 
were lawless and disagreeable neighbours, often in- 
dulging in snoh raids as fur centuries kept tho Soottidh 
Border in turmoil, and above all tho majority of them wore 
Stull heathens. Tho missionarios who like Boniface had 
(srossod tho sea from hkiglaml to coimu't their German 
kinsfolk hod hitherto laboured chielly among tho 
Frisians, but had also made some imtnrcssion on tho 
mass of Saxon heathenisnu From tho fierce wars which 
L’ouda, tho hoatliou King of Mercia, waged with Christian 
Nortliumborlond, we can imagine wlmt suspicimu rage 
tho success of those English missionaries would arouse 
in the minds of tho srill heathen chiefs of tho Kist and 
Westphalians. 

But^ after all, it is pi’olmble that on tho religious as 
vbll as on tho political question tho attack came from 
the Frankish ride. It was not so much Isjeause tho 
Saxons resented the presence of Christian missionaries 
among them, as became Charles resented the foot of the 
Saxons continuing in heathenism, that tho Tldrty Yean’ 
War of the eighth eonfeury was resolved on. Thrungli- 
out his kingly and imperial career Charles took tho 
religious part of his duties seriously. It was not for 
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nothing that he boro the title of OlumlknUtsatm JRex, not 
for nothing that St Augustine’s famous treatise, De 
Cmtale Dei, vruB the favourite companion of his leisure. 
In his intorriews with Pope Hadrian at Borne the reform 
of the Church’s discipline was apparently the chief 
subject of conversation ; and in the thirty-three Ecclesi- 
astical Councils which were held during his rojgn ho 
zealously co-ot>cnitod with the chnrchmon towards tho 
same end. To such a ruler it was intolerable that 
tribes which wore connected, however loosely, with liis 
kingdom should still profess a belief iii tho alnurdities 
of heathenism. They must lie persuaded, or, if per- 
suasion faihxl, they must ho forced, to brcoiuo Christians. 

At an assembly of tho Fnuikish nation ludd ai> 
Worms (July? 772) diaries anrunmeed his purpose of 
carrying wai* into tho country of tho Kaxons, ami in the 
early summer ho marched with a large army, accom- 
panied by a midtitude of bishoiis^ abbots, and prosbytors, 
into the torritoiy of tho Aiigarii, the central triba Tho 
frontier fortress of Krosburg was taken, and tlio invuiers 
pressed on to the placo where, in tho midst of a sacreii 
grove, stood tho celebrated Inuinsnl, a column fiuhionod 
to imitate tho groat world • sustaining ash Vggiirasil, 
which was tho diief object of worship of the flaxon 
trilKW. The idol was huwn down, tlio temple over- 
thrown, tho hoard of gold and silver ornaments 
do|H»)ited there by generations of dove ut Saxons carried 
eff into Frank-laiid. Thu work of destruction lasted 
throe days. It chanced timt there was a great scarcity of 
water in tho place whore the Inninsul liod stood. The 
army was parched witii thirst, and perhaps began to bo 
stirred by suiierstitious fears that the drought was a 
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pimishment for the destruction of the idol. Suddenly, 
at noonday, while all tho army was resting, there was a 
rush of water along a dry river bod. All tho army had 
enough to drink, and recognised with thanks the Divine 
approval of their destructivo labours. Charles after this 
marched to the banks of the Woser, held there with the 
Saxons a great palaver (to borrow a word from modern 
reports of similar conferences), and received their sub< 
mission, for what it was worth, accompanied by the 
surrender of twelve hostages. 

It would be tedious to copy the particulars, meagre 
as they are, given by the chroniclers concerning the 
eigliteon campaigns in which Charles slowly and 
remomelossly beat down the resislanco of the Saxons. 
It will bo Bul&cient to notice some of tho chief moments 
of the struggle. 

In 774 Charles, intent on his operations in Italy, had 
loft tho Saxon March compaiiiUvoly unguarded. Seising 
their opportunity, and aptMwoutly hecdlesH of tho fate of 
the twelve hostages who wore in tho hands of OluirloH, 
the heathen crossed tho frontier in great force and 
entered Hosso, which they laid waste with <h*o atid 
swoixl. Tho objective of their attack was the aliiwjy 
and church of IMtslar, which had botm founded near 
half a contuty before by tho great Englishman, Sh 
Bonifaco. Tho saint had prophesied that his church 
should never bo destroyed by fire, and tho barbarians 
certainly seem to have boon prevontod — by supernatural 
means, says tho l<^ond— from wrapping it in flames, 
bat there can bo little doubt that they roldxxl it of all 
its treasures, thus taking speedy rovengo for the destruc- 
tion of their own Irminsul Charles meanwhile i^iurued 
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from his triumphant campaign in Italy only to hear 
of the insult that had boon ollered to his crown and his 
creed by a barbarous foe. The season was far advanced, 
but) mustering his troops at Ingelhcim (a little south* 
west of Mainz), ho sent them in four s(piadrons into 
Saxon-land. Three of the squadrons found the Saxons 
and fought them; the fourth marched through their 
land unopposed. All retiumed laden with booty to the 
Hhine. 

Charles spent the winter of 7 74 -770 in his inalaco at 
Quiorzy, on tho Disc, and tlnsro cjunc to the conclusion 
‘‘that lie would attack the pc.rfidiouK and truce-breaking 
nation of tho thixons in war, and would persevere liHireiu 
until they were either conquered and made sulijecst to 
tho Christian religion or were altogether swept olT the 
face of tho earth.” It was easier to form a ruthless 
resolution like this in tho privacy of tho {nilace 
than to carry it into actual execution. The euwjmfpi 
of 775, though planned on a largo scale, <iooH not diflTer 
greatly from previous <»unpaignH in character. The 
king held a geneml assembly at Dilrc'n, at which 
apparently the jjrogrammo of “Christianity (»r < loath" 
for tho Saxons was submitted and appmved. 'I’hen, in 
August) (Jharlos marelied eastwards, took from the W<!St- 
phalians their strong fortrtiss of Kigihurg, on the Ruhr ; 
retook Kresburg, which had boon taken by tho Angarii ; 
and then pressed on into tho land of tlie KustphaliauH, 
who do not appesar to have uirered any s(*rious nssistance 
t<» his arms, lint lK)th with tho Angarii and the liost- 
phalians tho campaign ended with tlie usual fornmlitios 
of oaths of fealty and surrender of hostages ; wo do not 
yet hear of that wholesale conversion or extirpati(m 
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which ChnrloB had vowod at his sotting forth, hloro- 
over, while he was thus penetrating into the recesses of 
the enemies’ country, part of his force, which ho had 
left in Westphalia to gnard his oomniunicatioiis with the 
fihine, suiToi-ed a serious loss from a Saxon surprise. 
Their camp was pitched at Lidboch, near Mindeu ; it 
was throe o’clock in the afternoon ; some of the cavalry 
had gone forth to forage for their horses ; the rest of 
the army was indulging in a siesta ; a troop of tSaxons 
mingled with the roturiiiug foragers, feigning themselves 
to bo their comrades (of course i^o wsu-riors of that day 
wore no uniform), and thus obtained admission to the 
camp, whore they made groat slaughter of the hidf> 
asleep and unarmed soldiers. It is said that the 
Franks succoedorl at last in driving the invaders out of 
the comp, and that Oharles, hurrying from the east, slew 
a multitude of the I'otreuting Brucons, but it is probable 
tliat wo have hero the story, only sl^rlitly veiled, of a 
serious Frtuikish reverse. Next year (77C} Fresbui^ 
taken and rctakcu, was again the prisso of war. 
Sigiburg was attacked, but bravely and soocossfully 
defended Oharles came with impotnous rush to the 
sonrees of the Tii])pe, and found there a multitude of 
Boxons, who had flocked thither from all quarters, and 
who, terrified by Charles’s snocoasos, declared their 
willingness to embrace Christianity, to boconie faithful 
subjects of Charles and of the Fntnlo^ and to perform 
the symbolical act by wliich tltey would give him corimral 
possession of the soil of their country. An innumerable 
multitude of Saxons, with their wives ami children, were 
baptized in the Lippo stream that flowed past the 
Frankish oamp^ hostages, as many as Charles asked 
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for, wore given ; Eresborg wiir rebuilt^ many other castles 
were reared, detachments of franks were posted through- 
out the country, and the king retiimod into Frank-land 
to keep his Chiistmae at Horisttil and his Easter at 
Nimoguen, folding probably that the programme of 
Quierzy was now realised, and that the hcatliou and 
truce-breaking Saxons had at last become Christians and 
stable subjects of his realm. 

But the subjugation was only apparent; there was 
one man read}’, at least fur a time, to play the lart uf 
Arminius, and to resist furcigu domination to the dcatlu 
The next nine years of the long contest {777-785) may 
bo best eharactoi'isod as the years uf Widukiad’s striht 
for freedom. 

In the year 777 King Ohorles hold a public synod 
at ?adorlx)m in the heart of Saxon-land. It was at- 
tended, not only by all the Etankish nobles, but idsu by 
nearly all the dtiefs of the Baxon tribes. “I'erfldi- 
oudy,” says the chroniclor, "did they promise to mould 
their monnoie to the king’s mind, and to devote tliem- 
solvos to his service. They received pardon fnm the 
king on this condition, that if thereafter they violated 
his statutei^ they should be deprived of fathorlnnd and 
freedom. At the same place there wore baptized a vmiy 
great multitude who; althouj^ falsely, lutd declared that 
they wished to become Christians.” 

But at this great assembly there was not soon the 
face of Widukbul, a Westpludian chief wito lud largo 
possessions both in 'Westphalia and also in Mid Haxony, 
and who must have already token a leading port in the 
rosutonco to the Frankish armtf, ahico he was, says the 
ehrouidor, “eonseious of having committed many crimes 
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and feared to face the hing, M^horefore he had fled to 
Sigfrid, King of the Danes.’* 

JSText year Charles led his army into Spain on that 
memorable expedition which ended in the disaster of 
Eoncesvallcs. Hoaxing that ho was engaged in so remote 
a region, and perhaps also having some tidings of his 
ill-success, the Saxons, headed by Widuldnd, rose in 
rebellion, crossed the hills which formed their Western 
boundary and poured into the valley of the Ilhine. The 
groat river itself, not the Frankish armies, barred their 
further progress, but they rushed along the right 1>ank 
from Dciitz to Ooldontz ravaging and huniing. ** Build- 
ings sacred and profane were equally laid in nuns. No 
distinction of age or of sox Wiis made by tbeir hostile 
fury, so that it was plainly manifest that not for tlm 
sake of booty but in Older to wr<5ak vcngojuice they had 
crossed the frontier of tho Franks.” Incidentally we 
loam that so grcjit was the terror caused by this inroa<l 
that tho monks of Fulda tr>ok from the tf>mb their 
greatest trciisurc, tho ])ody of the holy Boniface, and 
journeyed with it two days into Frankish territory, hut 
then hea.ring that tho tide of invasion was tunied, wont 
back to rodoposit their treasure at Fulda. For Charles, 
on learning tho tidings of tho Kaxon invasion, had not 
thought it necessary with his war- wearied anny to undci^ 
take a TOgtilar campaign, Imt had sent a flying squadron 
of Franks, who by forced marches came up with tho 
Saxons at tho river E<ler, attacked them while crossing 
tlio stream, and inflicted upon them grievous loss. 

In the next few years wo hoar tho oft-ropoatod story 
of rapid marches right through Saxon-laml ovon to tho 
Elbe, no oifectual stand made by the Saxons, but raids 
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and insatrecfcions headed by the restlcse Widukiiid In 
780 Charles begins to busy himself with the ccclesiasiacul 
organisation of the conquered country. In 782 (appa* 
rently) he holds a pladium at the sources of the Lippe, 
and there promulgates his stem CtijAtvinih) de partdnis 
Scatomae. On any one who violently enters a church and 
robs it, sliall bo inflicted tlio punishment of deatli ; on 
any one who desjnsos the Christian custom of Lent and 
eats flesh therein, death (but his life may Im saved if 
the priest shall certify that flesh ivus necessary for his 
heoh/h); on any one wlio slays bishop or presbyter, 
death; on any one who in iKigsin fashion believes in 
witchcraft and burns the supposed witch, d<«ttli ; on any 
one practising cremation iusteiul of burial, death ; on any 
Saxon hiding himself in order to oscaiM liaptisiu and 
remain in pagiuiism, death ; on any one oiluring sacrifbm 
to the demons of the pagans, doatti ; on any one who 
shall consiHre with the pagans against iho (Jhristian% or 
seek to continue with titem in hostility to the Christian 
fluth, doatlt. Yet if, after privily committing any of 
those crimes, the criminal shall floe to a priost, make eon* 
fossion and do ponunce, on the priest’s testimony the 
capital punishment shull i>o remittecL At the same time 
a strict tithe-law was i«u«od, “ Wo emmt that acconl- 
ing to tho command of God, all men, whether nobles, 
freeborn men or lUi (serfs), shall give tito tenth part of 
their substance and labour to tho chunduts tuid priesti^ 
so that as God shall have given to every Cliristiau he 
shall restore a port to Go<l.” 

This rigorous Act of Uniformity stirred tho deep 
resentment of tho Saxons. But perlmps disooutont 
might not have hurst into a flame but for tho return of 

I 
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Widukind from his wonted Danish refugo, and for the 
harangues with which he stirred the vain hopes of the 
Saxons and roused them to revolt (782). At the same 
time tidings were brought to Charles of an incursion of 
a Sclavonic tribe, the Sorabi, from beyond the Elbe. The 
Frankish king presumed too far on the apparent pacifica- 
tion of Saxon-land. Like his great imitator, Napoleon, 
he would use the last-conquered people to subdue the 
enemy next beyond them, and he sent an army com- 
posed of Saxons as well as Austrasian Franks to repel 
the Sclavonic incursion. Adalgisus the chamberlain, 
G-eilo the count of the stables, and Worad the count of 
the palace, commanded the motley host; but when they 
entered Saxon-lond they found the whole country already 
in a flame, and the Saxons, by the advice of Widukind, 
about to march into Francia. Wisely postponing the 
expedition against the Sorabi, they marched with their 
Fraxiliish troops — the Saxon contingent had doubtless 
deserted — ^to the place where they hoard that the rebel 
host was gathered. In the heart of the enemies’ country 
they met Count Theodoiic, a relation of the king’s, who 
had mode a hasty levy of troo][>s in Bhino-land on hear- 
ing of the Saxon revolt. Seeing the over-zeal of the 
throe courtiers, Theodoric advised them to make careful 
reconnaissances of the enemy’s position, and proposed 
that^ if the ground proved favourable, a joint attack 
should be made on the Saxon camp at the hill Suntal, 
near Minden. In pursuance of the suggested plan, they 
crossed the Weser and pitched their camp on the north 
bank of the river. ’Then, fearing that the renown of the 
joint victory would accrue to the king’s cousin Theodoric, 
they determined to attack the Saxons alone. Underrating 
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the steadfastness of their foes they dashed headlong and 
iu loose order into the camp, more as if they were pitr 
suing a Hying foe than charging an enemy drawn up in 
order of battla This time the Frankish fury failed 
before the stolid Saxon stubbornness. Tln^y were sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and terrible slaughter was made in 
their ranks. A few Franks escaped, not to their rpiarters 
of the morning, but to the camp of Thecxloric ; but 
Adalgisus an<l tieilo, four counts, twenty nobles of high 
rank, and a multitude of followers, who, in the true spirit 
of the old Gorman mmUafiis^ preferred to die rather than 
simvive their lords, fell on the Hold of figiit. The battle 
of Mount Suntal was certainly the greatest disast^er that 
befell the Frankish anus in the whole eounie of the 
Thirty Years* War. 

Terrible was the anger of Oharhis when ho Iu*ard of 
the Saxon rising, of the murders of priests and monks 
with which it bad boon accompanied, and lastly of the 
deep humiliation inflicted on his mco by the defeat of 
the three gonerak lie collected a largo army azt<! 
entered the land of the Saxons. When thus in earnest 
he seems to have boon always able to crush tlrnir resist* 
ance. Widukind fled for the fourth or fifth time to 
Denmark, an<l the land lay prostrate at the feet of 
Oharles. Ho summoned l^efore him all the chiefs of the 
Saxons, and made inquisition cortcenting the author of 
the revolt. With one voice all named Widukind, the 
absent Widukind. As he could not t)e arnwtod, the 
men who hod listened to his persmisiorw must suffer. 
B'onr thousand five hundred men (irtoluding pmbably 
some of the chiefs of the nation) who hiul shown them- 
selves foremost in the revolt were surrendered to Oharlca 
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It was esipeoted probably that the ringlciuloTR only out 
of this number would suffer ; but Charles was etidontly 
in a Berserk rage. All the 4600 Saxons wore bohcadorl 
in one day at Yerdon on the banks of the Allor. “ Hav- 
ing perpetrated this act of vungoanee, tlio king went into 
winter quarters at the villa of Tlioodo, and tliore cele- 
brated the birth of our Lord, and there also the festival 
of Easter, according to his wonted custom.” 

The year 78.3 was to Cliarlos a year of domestic 
sorrow but of military triumph. ITis wife Ilildeganl 
(whom he had married immediately afier the repudiation 
of tlio daughter of Dosidorins) died on the :10th of April ; 
his loved and honoured mother, liortntd^ on the 12th 
of July; but immediately after his wife’s funeral he 
entered Sazon-land with a powerful umy, vamiuished 
his enemies with gre«it slaughter at Detineld, vait({uiHlM«l 
them again in the uoighbenrhu(Hl of OsnahrUuk, whei'o 
"there was slain of the Saxens lui infinite multitude, 
great booty was taken, and a lai^o nuirther of mptives 
was led away.” lie then swept witlt his victerieiis 
army from the Wesor to the Ellw, ravaging whentver ho 
wont— for it was tlms timt this great itroiuther of 
Chrisrianity argued for the fiuth - - and then returning to 
Fcank-land married Ins fonrth wife, Fnstjnuht, the 
daughter of the Erankish cenut ihwhilf. 

^e next year (784) was somowluit less successful, 
owing to widosproad inundations, the result of swlden 
and heavy rains, which stopped ilto viotoris progress 
northward; but his yoimg son Ciiarles, who hoid Itoon 
left with a part of tho army in Wcstjilinlia while Charles 
himself wont southwanl towucds 'I'liuringia, wen a great 
cavalry battle on the banks of the Lipiat. And this 
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year Charles made a now departure. After a short 
autumnal visit to Frank-land, ho returned into Saxoii- 
land, spent his Christmas in the neighbourhood of 
Pyrmont^ and went into winter quailers at the now 
strongly foi-tilied Ercsburg. 

“And when ho had decided to winter there,” saya the 
chronicler, “having sent for wife and childinn to join 
him, and having left in the said aimp a aufliciently 
staunch and strong garrison, he wont forlh hixuself with 
a flying squadron to lay waste tlio townshixm of the 
Saxons and to plunder their farms, and thus l>y 
himself and by the genondH whom ho sent in dxttercnt 
directions, marching everywhere, ami every whore (tarrying 
fire and slatighlor, ho jiiaid liaok the Saxons in ilutir own 
coin and gave tliein a sufficiently uneasy winter.” After 
holding a general assembly at Paderbon), Olrnrhis 
marched unopposed through Saxon-land us far as the 
Elboi In tlio district of Dardenguu, mxir the month of 
that river, Charles Imliod, looking across the river to the 
territory of the yet unstilxluod Tmnsalhian Saxons who 
dwelt in the land that is now called Ih^istcun, While he 
was hero news was brought to him tlmt Wxdukind and a 
confederate, pox'haps a kinsman, named Abbio were 
willing to surrender thomselvos and forswear further 
resistance if they could be assured of their perKonal 
safety. A Frankish courtier named Amalwin «waa sent 
across the Elbe with hostugos for the safe-conduct which 
ho bore to the two Saxon cUefs. They accompanied him 
on his return, and wore brought into the presence of 
Charles, who was by this time back again across the 
Ehine and at his palace of Attlgny on the Aisno, nmr 
the forest of Ardennes. Charles received his fallen foes 
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graciously. They were both baptized, Charles himself 
acting as godfather to Widukmd and presenting him 
with costly gifts. As far as we can see, both honestly 
accepted the duties which the pledge of fealty to the 
most Christian king involved. Authentic histoiy after 
this point is silent as to the name of Widukind, but 
legends, for which there is very likely some foundation, 
represent him as not only a contented but even an 
ardent votary of his new faith, a founder of chui'chcs 
and convents, and an endower of the bishopric of 
Minden. It is probable that ho was allowed to retain 
his largo possessions in Westphalii% and he has been 
chosen as a favourite peg by German genealogists on 
which to hang the descent of their Soi'ene and Princely 
patrons. The least doubtful of these pedigrees appears 
to be that which makes the gi'oat Emperor Otho a de- 
scendant, through his mother Matilda^ of the Saxon hero. 

The subnaission of Widukind ended for the time the 
resistance of the Saxons. Tliat obstinacy of the Saxon 
perfidy rested for some years, cliieily for this reason, 
that they could not find opportunities for revolting 
suitable to the matter in hand,^’ is the quaint remark of 
the chronicler. 

This peace lasted for six or seven yoars^ in one of 
which (789) we are told that the king ** arranged all 
matters pertaining to the Saxons, suitably to the time.” 
That is to say, no doubts the yoke of Church and State 
was being fitted to the stubborn Saxon neck. So confi*- 
dent was Charles of the subjugation of Ins foe that he 
employed both Saxons and IMsions in the campaigns in 
which he was now busily engaged on the Middle Danube 
against the kingdom of the Avars. 
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The fact^ however, that the Fi'ankish power was thus 
engaged in a tough stmggle with an enemy in the south, 
at last emboldened the Saxons to make another stand 
for freedom. Again they allied themselves with the 
Frisians, and on the Gth of July 792 the first blow was 
struck. A portion of Charles’s army whicii had, for 
some unexplained purpose, been sent in ships to the 
mouth of the Elbe was sot upon by the insurgents of the 
two allied nations and cut to pieces. This evidence of 
unslnmbering hostility does not seem to have ellectually 
diverted Charles’s attention from his Dunubian camisiign, 
but next year (793) tidings of a similar but more over- 
wholming disaster wore brought to him at iiis ((uartiers 
in Bavaria. Count Thoodoric, the king’s kinsman and a 
valiant and trust(i(l general (the stime who luul saved 
the Frankish atmy from annihilation on tlio disfistrous 
day of Suntal), had been leading an army through the 
district of Itustringon, on the l)order8 of Frxeslaiul and 
Saxon-land, and at some little distance to the west of 
the Wosor. The reason for his pr(»sonce in that region is 
not told us, Imt it was probably the desire to chock the 
revolt which had hurst forth in tho procedhig summer. 
What is certain is tliat ho was sot upon by the Saxons, 
his army destroyed, and apixarently lumHulf slain. Now, 
at any rate, if not alreaxly in tho previous year, tho 
rebolliott assumed tliat character of ruthless vindictive- 
ness, especially against churchmen, which showed how 
sorely the Saxons had boon galled by (Jliarlos’s eoelosi- 
astical ordinances. As a dog roturueih to his vomits” 
says an annalist, ‘^so did they return to tho paganism 
which they had aforetime renounced, again deserting 
Ohxifitianity, lying not less to Qod tbmjbo their loid the 
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king, who had conferred upon them so many benefits, 
and joining themselves to the pagan nations who dwelt 
round about them. Sending their emissaries to the 
Avars, they endeavoured to rebel first against God, then 
against the king and the Christians. They laid waste 
all the churches which were within their borders with 
burning and destruction ; they rejected the bishops and 
presbyters who were set over them; some they took 
prisoners and others they slow, and, in short, they turned 
themselves right round to the worship of idols.” 

When the nows of Thoodoric's defeat reached the 
king it found him, as before stated, in camp in the 
centre of Bavaria. The war with the Avara was pros- 
pering, but it was still a long way from completion. To 
deal with two enemies in such widely separated regions 
as Hanover and Hungary was a hard problem for a 
commandei^in-chiof in the eighth century. Charles sought 
to solve it by a characteristic stroke of his truly imperial 
genius, and though he failed, even the failure attests the 
grandeur of his conceptions. Near the Bavarian town of 
Wcisscuburg a little stream called tlie Schwabischo 
Bezat takes its rise, within a few miles of a larger river, 
the Altmiihl. The ltoza.t flows northward into the 
Main, and so eventually into the liliino and the German 
Ocean. The Altmiihl, on the other hand, soon roaches 
the Danube, and so sends its waters at last into the 
Black Sea. Charles’s idea (suggested to him by some 
professed experts, but eagerly embraced) was to make a 
navigable canal between the liezat and the AltmUhl, 
and thus transport his tz^oops and their provisions at 
will by river navigation either northwarcl against the 
Saxons or eastward against the Avars. Daring the 
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whole autumn of 793 a vast multitude of men laboured 
at the great enterprise. They dug a fosse two miles 
long and three hundred feet wide, but it was all in vain. 
Nature was too strong for them. The marshy quality 
of the soil, made worse by autumnal raias, thwarted the 
operations of the diggers, and however much they dug 
out by day, by night the heaps had all sunk back into 
the swampy level. There is still, however, a trencli 
about five miles soiith-west of Weissenburg called the 
Fossa Carolina, which remains as a moiiument of the grc^it 
king^s project “What a dfjango” (as has been tnzly 
said by Pastor M(der, a Baviurian 2 »rioKt who traced the 
course of the Iloman JAum Imyerii through these 
regions), “what stir, and what activity would have 
filled all those quiet plains it the grand scheme of 
Kaiser Karl [not yet Kaiser] had been realised, and this 
tiny streamlet, the liesat^ had seen the interchange of 
the products of tlic ozist and west” The scheme itself, 
or something like it, was carried into execution by King 
Louis I. of Bavaria, but owing to tbo introduction of Ute 
railway system Konig-Ludwigs Kanal, like so many 
other artificial waterways, has lost mu<$h of its iiupi^rtance. 

Foiled in this endeavour King Charles allowed the 
year 793 to pass without an attempt to punish the 
Saxon robollion. The next six years (794-709) each 
had its Saxon camisiign. Tho genctral features of the 
war are very similar to those which we havo already 
noticed : rapid marches of tho Frankish king, devasta- 
tion of the Saxon country, oaths of snlmnssion and 
Saxon hostagea It is noteworthy that Olzarlos now 
carries hack into Fronk-laud largo numbers of those 
hostages— all apparently young lads— haa them oduoatod 
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as Chiistians, generidly as ecclesiastics, aad when peace 
is restored instals them in the various chiuches and 
convents wherewith, as the Boman imparator of old with 
his edUmuB, he fastens down the conquered country. It 
is also to be observed that the straggle is now chiefly 
confined to the northern part of Sazon-land, to the 
groat gm of Wigmodia, which stretched between Bremen 
and Hamburg, and to the Nordalbingi who, as has been 
said, occupied what is now the duchy of Holstein. 
Farther, that Charles, Teuton as ho wa^ did not object 
to avail himself of the help of a Sclavonic people, the 
Abodritos, who were the eastern neighbours of the 
Saxons, and that he bitterly avenged the death of their 
king Witsin on “the perfidious Saxon nation,” into 
whoso snares he had fallen (795). 

In several of these campaigns the Fraub'sh king was 
oflbctnally seconded by his son Charles, now a young 
man of between twenty and thirty, to whom it was the 
father’s custom to entrust a portion of his army that a 
combined attack might bo made from difibreut points of 
the compass. The plan of operations seems to liave 
been generally well laid, for we never hoar of those 
concerted invasions failing to moot at the i>oint agreed 
upon. 

One of the fiercest campaigns was that of 798 against 
the NordaHnngi, who hod grievously enraged Charles by 
the murder of his nM or plonipotontiarioB, one of whom 
was dothed with the sacred character of on ambassador 
to the King of Denmark. In his vongoouce for this 
murder Charles was powerfully seconded by Thrasco^ 
Duke of the Abodrites. 

During the n^ four eventful years (SOCbSOS) Cluwlos 
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had abundant occupation south of the Alps. In 804 ho 
led his army into Saxon-land, ** transferred all the Saxons 
who dwelt beyond the Elbe and in Wigniodia with their 
wives and children into Frank-land, and gave the shires 
beyond the Elbe to the Abodrites.” As tlicso Sclavonian 
allies of Charles were heathens^ this handing over to 
them of the duchy of Holstein was so far a confession 
of failure in the attempt to win the \vholo of the Saxon 
territory for Christianity. Tlie number of the Saxons 
on both banks of the Elbe thus tnwisporteil is given by 
Einhard at 10,000. When the inhabitants r»f wliolo dis* 
triots wore thus forcibly removed, much injuhtice, even 
from the point of view of Frankish “lawund ordej,” 
must often have boon cominittcd. In the tuixt gejicrntion 
complaints reached the oars of Charles’s su(s(*(fssor from 
the sons of loyal and peaceable dwellers by the Weser 
who had been swept off into exile together with tlu» 
rebel Wigmodians, and had never recovered the pixiperty 
of which they wore then d(*8poiled. 

The resistance of the Haxotm w«s powerfully aided 
by their Danish neighbour on the north. ^‘Qodofrid, 
King of Denmark,” says the chronicler, “ with lus fleet 
and all the cavalry of his kingdom came to a plucsi 
which is called Sliosthorp^ on the bonlors of his kingdom 
and Saxon-land, for a conference with Charles, hut 
would not venture furtlior. CharlcB remained close to 
the river Elbe in a place which is c<dl(d iloldunsteti, 
from whence ho sent an embassy to Oodofrid to treat 
about the surrender of deserters.” As the place called 
Sliosthorp” is Schleswig, and *Hhe place called Holdun- 
steti” is Holstein, the student of contemporary history 
will recognise in this passage the gepns of that con- 
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troversy on “tho Schleswig-Holstein question^’ which 
was settled in our day by the Dano-German war and led 
eventually to the supremacy of Prussia in the Germanic 
Confederation. 

At last the Saxon war was ended. The wholesale 
transportation of inhabitants to which Charles had at 
length resorted, and which was balanced by the invitation 
to Pranhs to settle in the evacuated lands — ^acts which 
remind us of the proceedings of Sh£dmancsor and Nebu- 
chadnezzar towards the people of Israel — ^liad the desired 
effect. 

** Ereodom’fl battle once begun 
Beqnoatlied from bleeding sire to non’* 

in this instance was not “ ever won.” Christianity, or 
a religion which believed itself to bo Christianity, was 
triumphant from the Bhino to the Elbe, and three fat 
bishoprics, Bremen, Miinstor, and Paderboni, divided 
between themselves the conquered land. ‘‘Saxonia” 
was henceforth an insoparablc ]>art of tlie newly-founded 
Erankisb Empire. 
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lUHVOritH ilND COMUPIKACXESS 


In tnuiing tho hiKtory of Cliitrlos’s Icing stragglo with 
the iSazniiR we have conio down to a very late ixiiut in 
tho slory of liu roign. We iinixt now nitnuso our Rt-eiM 
and notice some of tho more iiuportsuit events that ha]>- 
ponod during that struggle of thirty years. And first 
it will bo well to deal with semo of the unsiiceeMiful 
attempts that were made in various isirts of his 
dominions, other than Saxon- land, to tlirow off the yoke 
of this strong and masterful rider. 

Loss than two years after tho downfall of the Ixnu- 
bard monarchy, at tho end of 77R, when ('harles was 
fully cojumittod to his life-and-dwith contest witli 
Saxon heathenism, he loooivod tadhigs of an attempt on 
tho {xurt of at least ono liombanl dticliy to recover its 
independence. Before leaving Italy be I«id either 
appointed a Lombard noble named Ilnnlgauil, Duke of 
Friuli, or luul confirmed him in the iKWscssion of that 
diidiy. Forum Jtdii, wltioh wo now know by the name 
of Friuli, and whoso chief city is now culled Cividale, 
included tho fertile lauds north of tho VonoUau Gulf, 
and was of xwimary imiwrtunoo to the Frankish king as 
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it touched on the one sido the provinces of Yenetia and 
Istria (wavering at this time between allegiance to him 
and their old allegiance to Constantinoplo) and on the 
othei* side the lands of the Duko of Bavaria, who, as we 
shall soon see,, was one of the most untrustworthy of 
subject princes. 

Hrodgaud appears to have been engaged in some 
obscure negotiations with the Lombard dukes of Ohiusi 
and Bonevonto for cutting short the now papal terri- 
tories, perhaps also for bringing in the exiled son of 
Besiderius and raising once more the standard of Lom- 
bard independence. But tho combination failed, owing 
perhaps in part to tho death of the Emperor Oonstantinc 
V., which happened iii the autumn of 776. Tho young 
Lombard prince Adolchis failed to make his appearance in 
Italy ; tho Bakes of Chiusi and Bonevonto hung back from 
tho dangerous enterprise and Hrodgaud of Friuli was left 
alone to meet tho Frankish avenger. His courage did 
not foil; ho seems to Imvo proclaimed himself king, 
doubtless ‘‘King of the Lombards,” and persuiulod many 
cities in Northern Italy to join his standard. But 
Oharles, warned of his revolt before tho end of 776, 
crossed tho Alps in the early months of 7Z6. The 
passes cannot yet have boon open, and it must have 
been with a small but soloot l^y of troops that ho 
made his rapid desoont upon Friuli. Hrodgaud seems 
to have fallen in battle. Cividalc surrendered. Tre- 
viso, where Hrodgaud’s father-in-law, Stabiliuus, sought 
to prolong the straggle, was also captured and was the 
scene of Charles’s Easter festivities. All tho other 
revolted cities were taken, and in Juno Charles roorossed 
the Alps to march swiftly northward to recapture the 
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oft-taiken Erosburg, and to baptize soino thonsanda of 
Saxons in tbe Lip 2 >o. 

Considoring tho difficiiltios of locomotion at that 
fa'rnA this short TtoJian campaign against Hroilgaud 
BAAmn to have boon ono of the most nipid and brilliant 
of all the military o 2 >orations of King Charles. The 
suppression of the rerolt vas followed, not indeed by 
bloodshed, but by sevoro confiseations of the 2 »roi>orty 
of tho insurgents. Wo have a 2 >iteous account by tho 
great Lombard historian, Panins Diaconus, of tho seven 
years’ captivity of his brother, who is gunoiidly 1»clinvod 
to hare been imniuhed for his sluvro in this insurniction. 
“ My brother ituiguishes a captive in your laml, broken- 
hearted, in nakedness and want. Ills luihajijiy wife, 
witli quivering lips, bogs for bread from stmtt U) strtudi. 
Four ehiklron must she support in this humiliating 
manner, whom she is scarce able to cover oven witli 
rags.” 

Tho next threatening of internal diHafToctiou canto 
from a quarter in which tho sky had long Icmked lower- 
ing. Tassilo IlL, Duke of Bavaria, was the most iade- 
pendent and high-spiritod of all tho subject nobles in 
the Frankish kingdom. B{>rang from tho old Agilolfing 
lino, which for more than two centuries luul ruled the 
Bavarian iteojilo, ho had some itroteusions to a descent 
from Merovingian royalty, and was the undoubted 
grandson of Charles Martd, and therefore first cousin of 
King Charles, with whom ho was strictly contempomry, 
having been bom in tho year 742. Tlte doitondenee of 
Bavaria upon tho Frankish erown had always boon of 
the sligbtosb kind, ooiudsiing of little more tlum a verbal 
recognition of tbe supremacy of tho Frankish king, and 
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the sending of a contingent to serve in the Frankish 
arm 7 , while, in all the details of ordinary administration, 
the will of the AgQolfing duke seems to have been 
practically supreme. Moreover, dose ties of affinity and 
common interests had long united the ducal house of 
Bavaria and the regal house of Lombard Italy. Together 
they had resisted the incursioDs of their turbulent 
neighbours on the east, the Avars and the Sclaves ; 
together they hod sought^ rather by diplomacy tlum by 
war, to keep at a distance from them the domineering 
Frank. 

Li the later years of Pippiu, os has been already 
stated, this tendency of Bavaria to independence was 
openly displayed. It is trao that in the year 757, when 
Pippiu was holding Ids pUtoUim at Compi6gno, thither 
came the young Tiissilo with the diiefs of his mitiou, and, 
“ after the Frankish manner placing his hands in the 
hands of the king, commended hinssolf nnto him in 
vassahvgo, and promisorl fidelity both to King Pippin 
lumsolf and to his sons Charles and Caiioman by an 
oath on tiie IxKly of St. Dionysius, and nut only there, 
but also over the bodies of St. Martuiand St. Cormanus 
with a similar oatii promised that ho would keep faith 
towards his aforesaid lords all the days of his life. And 
similarly all the chio& and souiors of the Bavarians who 
had come with him into tho prosouco of the king pro* 
mised at tho said holy phioos that they would keep faith 
towards tho king and Ins sons.” But the very insistonoe 
ou this ceremony probably showed that tho lojmlty of 
the Bavarians was deemed precarious. It is certain that 
six years later (763), in the very erisis of the war with 
Aquitaine^ “Tassilo, Duke of iiavaria, noglouted his oaths 
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and all his promises, ioigot all the benefits which he had 
received from his unde, King Pippin, and, making a 
fraudulent excuse of sickness, withdrew himself from 
the campaign. Then, strengthening his resolution to 
revolt^ he stoutlj dodaro<l that he would come no more 
into the king’s presence.” This was nothing less than to 
commit the crime of hcnslis (military desertion), which, 
according to Frankish law, was punishable by death. 
But as wo saw, King Pippin wisdy determined to fight 
with one enemy at a time, and devoted all his energies 
to the long war with Waifar of Aquitaine, a war which 
practically occupied him till the end of his days. TLus 
the Jutrislis of Tassilo m. wont for the time nnj)unis1ie<I. 

Then came Charles’s accession to Uic throne, iuid his 
marriage with the daughter of Dosidorins. By this 
marriage a tie of afiSnity was formod betwiiun the two 
cousins, — the lord and the contumacious vassal,— for 
Tossilo also about the same time married another daughter 
of Desidorius, named lintlMnga. It seemed for a short 
time as if Frank, Bavarian, and Ijombard might dwell 
together in amity ; but only for a short time. Slotm 
foUowe<l the repudiation of the Ijombard princess, Pope 
Hadrian’s cry for help, the invasion of Italy, the fall 
of the Ixnnimrd kingdom. Daring all these srirriiig 
events Tassilo seems to have renuunod quioscont^ yet 
assuredly then, if ever, would have been his chance to 
assert the independence after which he yearned. 

So too during the rebellion of ZIrodgaud of Friuli, 
when doubtless ho might have interooptod Charles’s 
imssage, and made the supprosrion of that rebellion a 
mudh more tedious aiTair than it aotutdly was, Tassilo 
made no sigiL Uo seems to have thought his sulky 
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attitude of isolation and dt faeto indepondonoe of his lord 
trould mniTitein itself mthout any trouble on his pirt^ 
but he was greatly mistaken. His Frankish over-lord 
vas no roi fcmAwi to lot his rights thus quietly glide 
into desuetude. 

Charles tried first spiritual moans, whiuh wore perliaps 
suggested by the fact of his finding himself in the 
presence of the popa Towards the end of 780, in one 
of those short lulls in the stonn which mado him deem 
the work of the subjtigatiun of the Saxons complete, 
Charles visited Italy, kept his Christnuui in the old 
Lombard palace at Pavia, held a jilaSum ut Mantua, and 
at Easter visited Itomo. Ho was accom]Kuniod by his 
wife and his sons, Carlouian and Ijouis, children of four 
and throe years old. Carlomnn, who had not yet been 
baptized, was tnisod from the baptismid font by Pope 
Hadrian, who gave him the ancestral name of IMppiu, 
and being anointed by the pope wa.s declared by his 
father to lie King of Ittdy. At the same time his yet 
more infantile brother, Louis, was anointed King of 
Aquitaine. Of course in both ciukw all kingly {tower 
remained in the hands of tlio groat War-lord; but 
a()parently the object of tiio ceremony was something 
like that which caused our Edwanl I. to name the baby 
Edward of Caernarvon, Prince of Wales. National pride 
was soothed, and naUonol {mtriotism in some degree 
reassured, by the presence of a court and the assurance 
of a separate administration, oven though tho nominal 
hood of the court was a little oliild in tho nursery. 

While Charles was at Itomo tliere was convene 
between him and the {tope eoncoming the Duke of 
Bavaria. Tossilo had been a liltoral friend to the 
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Ghurcli, and had succ(%.ssfully prosecuted the enterprise 
of the conversion of the Sclavcs on his eastern frontier. 
Hadrian well knew how strained ivero the relations 
between duke and king, and was, wo may believe, 
sincerely anxious to reconcile Tassilo to his mighty 
cousin. A joint embassy was despatched to the Bavarian 
couH: the pope lioing represented by the bishops, 
Damasus and romosus, the king ]>y the deacon Eichulf 
and Eberliard the arch-cnpl)oarcr. “And when,” says 
the chronicler, “those cmisssiries, obedient to their in 
struction, had conversed with the aforesaid duke, and 
reminded him of lus obi aaths to King Pippin, King 
Oharlos and the XTrunks, his hoiirt was so much sofiemtid 
that ho declared his willingnoKs to hasten at once to the 
king’s presence, if siudi bosiagOH were gi\en him ns to 
remove all doubt of his poi'sonal safety. Tlicso living 
boon given, ho came without delay to the king at 
Worms, swore the oath which was dictated to him, and 
gave twelve chosen hoHt«ig<»i for the fulfilment of his * 
promise that he would keej> m towanls King fJharles 
and his loyal Hubjo<$tH all the oaths which lio had sworn 
aforetime to King Pip[>in. Thewe hostages wore 
promptly brought to the king in his villa of Quierz-y by 
SindboTt^ Bishop of liatisbon. But the said duke re- 
turning home did not long remain in the faith which he 
had promise<l.” 

Kotwithstanding the ominous words with which the 
ohroniolor concludes, a groat moml vicstory had certainly 
boon gained by Oharlos, and the attitude of sullen semi- 
indepondonco which Tassilo had maintained for nearly 
twenty years was now al)ancloned. 

For six years (781-787) the name of Tassilo disappears 
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from tho chronicles, and wo may coiiclmlo ihnt he was for 
so long a fairly loyal subject of tho Frankish kingfloni, 
or rather perhaps that ho committc<l no such open act 
of rebellion as to compel Oharlos, engrossed us he was 
daring these years by tho \ri\v with Wiclukind, to send 
any of his sorely needed hVankish warriors for tho 
chastisement of his Ravarian vassal. 

Moreover, tho open enmity c)f f,ho Saxons was not 
tho only danger that at this time menaced tho S(i<mrjty 
of the Frankish throne. In Uic year 7S5, inimodiatoly 
after tho baptism of Widukind, wo have tlie following 
mystorioua entry in tho chronicles: “'I'horo was made 
in that same your on tho other side of the I thine a vast 
conspiracy of tho eastern Franks against the king, of 
which it was proved that Uount Ifardrarl was tiie author. 
But infonnation thereof was spetedily brought to 1 he king, 
and by his shrewdness so mighty a conspiracy shortly 
collapsed without any great danger, the authors tii(W(*of 
being condemned, some to de^ith, some to privation of 
eighty an<l some to (lop(»rtatioii and exih^” Kven the 
king’s life was aimed at by tho conspirators, yet Uinliard 
assures us that none of tho conspirators were actually 
killed save three who drew their swonls upon tho oflicors 
who wore sent to arrest ihom. The aiuse of this sudden 
outbreak of Austrasian jealousy and rage against tho great 
Austmsian hero must remain a mystery, Some of tho 
authorities soom to speak of it as a specially Thuringitin 
conspiracy, and one attributes it to the refusal of a 
Thuriiigian chief to hand over bis daughter to a Frankish 
suitor to whom sho was l)otrothed. An attempt has 
been made to account for it as tho last struggle of 
Thuringian indopondonoo, dismayed at soeing tho iSaxons 
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on the north and the fiuv’aiiniis on the south subjected 
to the all-mastering Frankish king. It seoms, however, 
more probable that it was a personid, palace conspiracy. 
Possibly EinLard gives us the requisite clue when ho 
attributes both this and a subsequent conspii'acy to the 
cruelty of Charles's queen Pastnuia who “diverted her 
husband from the kindness and accustomed gentleness 
of his natura” 

Towards the end of 786 Charles again niarohod into 
Italy, where the not only indejiondont l»ut even hostile 
attitude of Aricliis, Prince of Benevento, railed for his 
attention. Having spent his Christmas at Klorenco, and 
paid lus devotions at tlic tombs of the Apostles in itonir, 
he proceeded southward (787), and <m Ibo confines of 
the Beneventan territory was mot by Ibunwald, wni of 
Arichis, with gifts and proiniscs and enircaties that he 
would not enter his father’s territory. lint Charles, 
says the chronicler, “thinking that he must deal very 
diiTorontly with an ent<^rpris« once begun, k<qit Romwald 
with him and raanihed with all his army to (Japua, wImtc 
ho pitched his aunp, utmI would have carried on tint war 
from thence, unless tlie aforesaid duke had anticipated 
his intention by wholesome counsel For leaving bis 
capital, JJonevonto, he betook himstdf with all his 
followers to the seaport of Salerno, ok boiTig a more 
fortified city, and, sending an embassy, he offered l)Oth 
his sons to the king, promising that ho would willingly 
obey all his commands. Listening to those prayers, and 
moved also by the fo/tr of God, Ute king abstained from 
war; mH keeping the younger son Grimwald as a 
hostoge, sent the older son imek to his fothcr, lie, 
moreover, received eleven hostages from the rest of the 
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mtion, and sent ambassadors to strengthen the covenant 
of the prince and all the people of Benovento by oaths.” 
Thus had the Frankish king, withoiit striking a blow, 
extended his dominion to the southernmost corner of 
Italy. It was, however, a precarious conquest ; and tlio 
princes of Benevonto were almost to the end of Charles’s 
reign either doubtful vassals or open enemies of the 
Frankish ruler. 

Easter of 787 was spent by King Charles in Borne, 
and this visit, like that of five years before, was followed 
by a farther development of the contest between him 
and Duke Tassilo. Doubtless the hollow reconciliation 
of 782 had been followed by mutual suspicion and 
estrangement: and the Bavarian duke must have felt 
that, with the Saxon rebellion now apparently quelled, 
his turn for subjugation would come next* While the 
king was still in Itomc, there appeared in that city two 
Bavarian envoys, Amo Bishop of Sal/dnirg, and liimeric 
Abbot of Mend See, who besought the pope to mcidiate 
between Charles and theit* master. The pope, as before, 
expressed his hearty goodwill towards Tassilo, and an 
interview between king and envoys followed in his 
prosonco. But when Charles chilled upon the bishop 
and the abbot to state what g\mrantoo their msstor luul 
om]>owered them to give for the fulfilment, this time, of 
his often violated ])romis6% they could only answctr that 
they had no instructions on this head, being not pleni- 
potentiaries on Tassllo’s behalf, only messengers whose 
duty it was to carry back to their master the propositions 
of the king and pontiff. Apparently, then, the dukf} hod 
reverted to that old position of all but equality with the 
Frankish king which ho took up twenty-four years 
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before at the time of the great harinlig, nud tlio solomnly 
plighted oaths sworn at Woims were to go for nothing. 
Hadrian was not less indignant than Ctmrles at this 
exhibition of fickleness and bad faith, and appears to 
have visited his rlisplcasuro on the two chnrchmen- 
ambassadors themselves, telling them that they and 
their master were all liars together, and that they slionld 
all bo visited by the papal anathema unless Tussilo kept 
the oaths which ho had sworn to Gharles and to Pippin. 
We have here one of the earliest instiinccs of that use 
of occlusiastical censures to enforce prditical claims which 
was so characteristic a feature of the hfiddlu Ages. 

The ambassadors returnetl to liavaria einptydinnded : 
and the king, rocrossing the Aljm, went to rejoin his 
wife, the hard and haughty FastradI^ at Wutins. I’rob- 
ably her influence was not used to soften his tomjwr 
towards tlie rehollions duke. A general assembly was 
called, to which the king rehearsed all the eventii of his 
Italian journey, concluding with the story of Utc abortive 
negotiations with Tassilo. By the advice proluidy of 
his noblot, one more omlsiRsy was sent to chum from the 
Bavarian the fulfilment of his promises and to summon 
him to the royal proseuco. On his refusal, Frankish in- 
vaders from throe difibrout points entered the devoted 
duchy. Italian rii)pin from the South marched from 
Triont up the valley of the Adige and over the water- 
shed of the Inn ; Gharles himsolf en»u»d the Iioch and 
entered Bavaria from the west by way of Angsbuig. 
A little further to tiio north, near Ingoldstndt> came an 
army of Austrosian Franks, including not only Thnrin- 
gians but oven Saxons, so great was Gharlos’s eonfidonco 
in that jumification of the country which, as after events 
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shoTTod, was then hut half completed. Seeing himself 
thus surrounded, and also knowing that many of his own 
subjects would side with the invaders— for apparently 
to the ordinary Bavarian landowner the prospect of a 
distant lord paramount at Aachen or Quierzy was more 
acceptable than the reality of a present and stringent 
master on the banks of the Danu1>e — ^Tassilo gave up 
the game, presented himself at Charles’s head(pmrtcn^ 
handed over to him a stick, carved into some re- 
somblanoe of a man, as a symbol of the land for which 
he did homage, and gave as a hostage his son Theodo, 
who for the last ten years had been associated with him 
as ruler of the duchy. Hostages, as usual, twelve in 
number, were given for Tassilo’s adherence to his frrahly 
made promises, and at the same time the {Kioplo of the 
land were in some way, the details of which are not dis* 
closed, mode luirtios to his oath of fidelity to Charles. 

It is not easy to acconnt for the harsh proceedings of 
Uio next year (788) after this apjsiront nsconoiliation of 
tlio vassal to his lonl. Possibly Homething had cumo to 
light which justified Charles in the belief that Tassilo 
would never honestly accept the position of vassal from 
which he had so often endouvonred to escape. An 
assembly was convened at Ingolhoim, probably in tlie 
month of Juna Tassilo, now helpless and unarmed, 
was summoned to apiwar before it, and was there 
accused, on the evidence of some of his own sabjoets 
who were loyal to Charles, of having opened negotiar 
tions with the barbarous Avars on the oast after Ids 
last submismon to the Fnvnkish king. Jjiatliergu, bis 
Lomljard queen, mindful of tlte old fend and of her 
father's wrongs, was said to have lioon the oeaselefM 
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preachor of rovengo. Even against llio life of Charles, 
Tassilo was accused of having conspired, and when men 
spoke to him of the danger in which ho thus ]ilaccd 
his hostage-son, he is said to have answered : “ Had 1 
ten sons I would lose them all in tins cause, since it 
were hotter for me to die than to live a vass;d on such 
ignominious terms as I have sworn to,” Then the old 
accusation of the harislia of 7G3 was brought up against 
him, and on this and other cliargos ho was found gnilt>y 
by the assemblo<l nobles, Franks, and Havarians, 
Lombards and Saxons, asKeinbled fvunx all {)arts of 
Charles’s realm, and by their united voice was u<ljudg(id 
worthy of death. This sentence, however, wsis coiiiniut<‘.d 
by “the most pious Charles, moved by <tom])as.sion and 
the love of Qod and because he was his kinsinau : and In* 
obtained from his own servants and the servants <»f (Sod 
[tho nobles secular and religious] this favour, that hv. 
should not dio. Then Tassilo, hoiitg asked by the most 
clement king what ho wished, licgged that he might havtt 
leave to assume tho tonsure and enter a in(»na.Ht(*ry, 
there to do penance for so many sins, tliat lie might 
save his soul. Similarly his sou niewlo was sent meed, 
tonsured, and sunt into a monastery, and the few 
’Bavarians wlio chose to remain in opposition to King 
Charles wore banished.” 

According to one authority, Ttissilo, while imcepting 
tranquilly the decree which consigned hint for tho rest 
of his days to the monotonous seclusion of a convent, 
begged that his long hair, the symbol of Ids Frankish or 
oven Merovingian descent^ might not i>e shorn off in 
public, in tho sight of his Frankislt compeers, his 
Bavarian followers and (sotntsinions in arms, and this 
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fayour was gianted him by the clemency of the king. 
He was sent at once to the monastery of St. Goar on 
the Ehine, and afterwards to the safer seclusion of 
Jumifeges in Normandy. His sons and his daughters 
were also persuaded or compelled to enter various con- 
vents: his wife, scion of that unhappy race which 
seemed doomed to disaster in all its members, was oitlier 
banished or like the rest of her family accepted tho 
sentence of seclusion in the cloister. Once more does 
Tassilo appear upon the stage of history, when in the 
year 794 he was brought to tho assembly at Frankfort 
(an assembly convened ostensibly for a purely theological 
purpose) and there "made his peace with the lord the 
king, renouncing all tho power which ho had once hold 
in Bavaria Jind handing it over to the king.” It is 
suggested that the law had l)oon somewhat strained by 
Tassilo’s condemnation in tho iissembly at Jngolheim 
and that this formal and professedly voluntfiry Hurrender 
of his rights was deomo<l necessary to perfect Charles’s 
title as ruler of Bavaria. After this event Tassilo 
vanishes from the scone, tho year and place of his death 
being alike unrecorded by authentic history. 

For tho later history of Europe and especially of 
Germany, the deposition of Tassilo and the viiuliwition 
of the imporillod Frankish supremacy over Bavaria wore 
perhaps even more important than tho perpetually re- 
curring Saxon campaigns which fill so largo a space in 
Charles’s annals. Sooner or later Saxon -kind was 
almost certain to become Christian and civilised, and 
so to enter the Frankish orbit: but at Obarles’a 
accession thoro scorned to be a gimt probability that 
Bavaria would turn her d$ fixdo itidopoadonce into 
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separation dejwe from the Pi-ankiRh realm. This would 
have caused a separation of tlie Germany of the future 
into two independent states, a kingdom of the North 
and a kingdom of the South, which, as w'C know, never 
actually took place in the Middle Ages. 

With one more conspiracy, this time of a domestic 
character, the tale of treasons is ended. In the year 
792 (the year in which Olmrlcs had an Avar war and a 
Saxon rebellion on his hands at once, and made his 
abortive attempt to join the Danube and the Rhine by 
a canal), there was added to all his other cares a rebellion 
headed by one of his own llesh and blood. 1 1 is oldest 
son Pippin was apparently not b(»rn in wedlock, though 
his mother Himiltrud, after her wm’s birlh, prolwibly 
became Chai'los’s lawfully wedded wife.. I'liis (hdeo.t of 
' legitimacy would not have l>oon an insupemble bar to 
succession in a house which derived its chief gk^ries from 
the illegitimate Oliarlos Martel ; but there was another 
and more fatal circumstance in the caHC of Charles’s 
firstborn. Though beautiful in face ho was deforiuod, 
|)ro))abIy dwarfish in figure, an utmuitable person there- 
fore to be presented to the <iHSombied Prunkisli warriors 
as heir to his father's kingdom. *l'hu8 Pippin, though 
to a certain extent mainttnuing his princedy nmk, and 
named next to his father in the litanies of the Ohureh, 
seems to have boon silently edgcxl out from all hope 
of succeeding to any portion of that father’s power. 
Charles, the oldest son of Xlildegard, was apparently 
recognised as princijyal heir. Oarloman ami liouis wore 
taken to Romo in their infancy anci anointed Kings of 
Italy and Aquitaine, while Pippin was loft unnoticed. 
Perhaps oven the imi)osition of the ancestzal name of 
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Pippin on the child Oarloman was meant as a hint to 
his elder namesake that he would never bo saluted as 
Pippin, Eng of the Franks. 

This exclusion doubtless galled the firstborn ; and to 
these wrongs of his, real or imaginary, appear to have 
been added some inflicted on him and on his fiionds and 
followers by the unloved Fastrada. Thus, while most 
of the other chroniclers can see in the conspiracy of 
Pippin only the unholy attempt of a bastard, like 
another Abimelech, to seize the royal power at the cost 
of the lives of all his legitimate brethren, the honest 
Einhard in the following passage of his annals puts a 
clifTerent colour on the enterprise. 

‘‘When the king was spending his summer at Ibitis- 
bon, a conspiracy was made against him by his oldest 
son, named Pippin, and certain Franks who declared that * 
they could not boar the cruelty of the queen Fastrada, 
and therefore conspired for the deatli of the king. And 
when this was detected by means of FurdulF the Lombaid, 
ho, to reward him for his loyalty, was pros(mted with 
the monastery of St. Dionysius [St. Denis], hut the 
authors of the conspiracy, as being guilty of tro*«jon, 
were partly slain by the sword and partly hung from 
gallows, and so with their lives paid forfeit for the 
meditation of such a crime.” 

Pippin's own life w«is spared, hut his head was shorn, 
and he wsis sent “to servo God in a monastery,” The 
place of his oonfinomont was Drum in the Moselle 
country, and thero apparently he remained till his death, 
which happened in 811 , So ended the last and prob- 
ably the most dangerous of the conspiracies against 
King Charles’s life and government. 



CHAPTER VIII 


ItOHCKSVALLBS 

Though the groator part of bin life was [ffisscd iti w'ur, 
aud though bo was uiuloubtcdly a nuui of grout personal 
courage, Gharlomagiio cannot l)o consitlerod a groat 
militaiy oommandor. Wo liavo tbo tustiniony of Kiuluird 
that in tbo whole long Haxon %rar ho hiinsolf wiis person- 
ally ougagod in only two pitchod Isvttlcs, and most of 
his oamtwigns soom to have consistod rtdher of military 
promonodos, against Itrave bub ill-anned fmis, tiion of 
hard-fought hattlos in which the goiiius and courage u! 
tho king at a critiad moment secured victory to bis 
troops. But if not a grmt captain, he was a grout and 
successful planner of eam]:)aign8 ; not so much a Han- 
nibal or a Nai>oloon as an “organiser of victory" like 
Uamut 

It is rouarkahle that in tho most famous battle which 
he fought, neitlior his strategy nor his tactics were 
sneeossful. Tho fipuifsh oam|»ugn of 778 wtut a failure, 
and ended with an ovont of no groat importance in 
itself but of imperisliablo memory in song, tho disastrous 
day of Roneosvallos. 

To understand the cause of this expedition, so remote 
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from the usual orbit of the Frankish king, we must 
glance for a moment at the condition of the Mohammedan 
world, and must leave the marshes and forests of Sanon- 
land for the desert-girdled gardens of the oldest of cities, 
Damascus. For a hundred years the Ommayad caliphs 
in a long line, consisting of Moawiyah and thirteen 
successors, had governed the vast regions which ownc<l 
the faith of Mohammed, with absolute sway. The 
caliph, as the successor of the Prophet, wielded a power 
religious as well as military; he was at once the pope 
and the emperor of the Saracen world. It was in the 
name of the Ommayad caliph and by liis lieutenants that 
Spain was conquered; in his name that Gkiul was 
invaded by those swaming myriads whom Charles 
Martel with difficulty repukod on the groat day of 
Poitiers. But now at last in the year 760, eighteen 
years before the accession of Oharlemagno, there had 
come a change ; the unity of Islamism was broken and 
the divisions that thus crept in, oven more than the 
sword of Ohai’les Miurtel, saved Europe from Moslem 
domination. The Ommayad caliphs in the luxurious 
delights of Damascus had forgotten some of the stern 
simxjlicity of their earlier predecessors. A new and more 
austere claimant to their ]^eligious throne prosoutod 
himself in the person of Abul Abbas, who was descended 
from an uncle of tho Prophot ; and the old feud between 
the two tribes of tho Eoroish and tho Haschimitos flared 
up into fierce civil war, the reigning Ommayacls belonging 
to tho former, and tho revolting Abbaskles to the latter 
class. In the groat battle of Mosul (760), tho Abbasides 
gained tho upper hand; Morwan tho last Ommayad 
caliph fled to Egypt^ where bo was slain, and a blo^y 
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massacre of eighty Ommayads at a Ijanquot comxdotcd 
the ruin of the family. 

From this ruin of a princely race one only escaped. 
The young Abderrahman son of Morvvan fled from 
Syria, and after many adventures an<l many narrow 
escapes, ever journeying westward, reached the tents 
of a tribe of Bedouins in Morocco with whom ho claimed 
kinship through his mother, and who gladly giunted 
him the asylum which ho noodc<l. While he was 
sharing their h(»spitality, there came an embasKy from 
some of the chief Mussulmans of Spain to oiler him 
supremo power in that country. 'Hie various mm and 
wdtis wlio had been misgoverning that unhappy land 
for forty years since the Moorish (iompiCHt^ had given 
it neither prosperity nor peace; prohaldy also then? 
was a fooling that they had fail^ as (?hamp!on.s of 
Islamism against Christhmity. At tuiy mto there wits 
a strong desire to try what unity and concoutnttion 
under a resident and independent sovereign wonhi 
accomplish, and for this ptuposo to take advanUge of 
the i^roBonce of a high-spirittHl and courag(»ouH youth, 
the descendant of a long line of sovoreigna The 
invitation was gladly aceexited. Abdernihman (trossed 
over into Spain (7D5), won victory after viistory over 
the roproBCntaiivoH of his Ahhasido foe, the chief of 
whom was named yussuf-obFokri, and (though he did 
not himself assume the title of caliph), virtually founded 
the Oalix)hato of (ionlova which, for nearly thnm cen- 
turies, often with brilliant succohs, guided the destinies 
of Mohammedan K[>ain. 

But AbdciTahnmn, though deservedly one of t!ie 
favourite heroes of Samcen literattirc, <lid not win 
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supreme power in Spain without a hard struggle, and 
eyen after he had conquered there was many a fresh 
outbreak of opposition to his rule. Though Yussuf-el- 
Fekri fell in battle (769), his sons, continually rebelling 
and continually pardoned by the magnanimous Ab- 
derrahman, filled the next twenty years with turmoil. 
It was one of these sons and a son-in-law of Yussuf 
who, together with a certain Ibn-cl-Arabi (perhaps 
the governor of Barcelona), sought out Charles while 
he was holding his phdkm at distant Paderbom, and 
begged his assistance against Abderrahman, promising 
that they would procure the surrender of several cities 
in Spain if he appeared in arms at their gates. 

The offer came during one of those deceptive lulls in 
the Saxon war, when Charles was flattered with the 
hope that his work ivas completed. It was fj*om this 
very assemWy that Widukind was conspicuously absent^ 
but Charles know not as yet how much that absence 
imported. The offer was a tompiiing one and haimonised 
with Charles’s general policy. Abderrahman was tlio 
enemy of tlio Abbaside caliph, and the Abbasi<lcs were 
Charles’s frienda There was, too, a prospect of con- 
tinuing tho work which his father had so prosperously 
bogun when he won back Harbonne from tho infidels. 
As ho listened, the three Mussulmans enlarged on tho 
brilliant prospect before Itim, and very probaldy held 
out hopes of tho conquest of tho whole peninsuhi. The 
question of tho rival faiths, thougti of course it must 
have boon present to Charles’s mind, does not seem to 
have been tho determining motive to this expedition as 
it was to tho Saxon war. There is no foundation for 
tho suggestion of some later chroniclers that he was 
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moved to this enterprise by pity for the groans of the 
Spanish Christians under Samcen oppression. In fact, 
the situation of the Christians under Abderrahman 
seems to have been a very tolcnible one: and as we 
shall see, the valiant little kingdom of the Asturias, 
which from its mountain stronghold was so galhintly 
maintaining the cause of Christian freedom against the 
Moors, got small help at this time from its mighty co- 
religionist. 

Whatever the cause, Charles determined to accept 
the invitiition to interfere in the affairs of the Spanish 
peninsula. At Easter (778) ho at OhasKenenil, in 
Aquitaine, about forty miles south of his grandfather's 
battle-field at Poitiers. lie open<Hl liis campaign early : 
of course the warmer (diuiate of Spain justified mmsh 
earlier operations than were possible in the late spring 
of undrainod Saxon-land. Having sp(Mit the winter in 
preparations ho had u largo antiy at his dispottfil, ami 
dividing it according to his usual custom, ho onlered the 
Austrasian patt of it to cross the liusttti'n Pyrenees. In 
this division of the army there were not only, us we might 
naturally expect, men of Bepiimania, of Provence and 
Burgundy, but some of Charles's now liombard subjects 
from Italy : and even a contingent stmt hy tlie Bavarian 
Tassilo. Charles himself, ivith the western portion of 
his army, marched probably hy the old Komun road, 
passing from St Jean do la Fort over a crost of the 
Pyrenees 5000 foot high, into that which has since 
become the kingdom of Navarre. The highest i)oint of 
this road, the *‘SummuB Pyroneus” of the Itoman road- 
books, looked down on the wild and narrow defile of 
Koncesvalles. 

li 
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It had been ordered that the two sections of the 
army should meet at Gsesar-Augusta, now Saragossa^ on 
the Ebro. Both sections appear to Iiave crossed the 
Pyrenees without difficulty, and Charles, descending 
into Navarre, laid siege to Pampclona and took it 
apparently with little difficulty. The reader learns with 
some surprise that Pampelona had previously belonged 
to the little Christian kingdom of the Asturias, against 
whom Charles must therefore have now been waging war. 

And this was really the only warlike deed in the 
whole campaign : for all the rest of the operations re- 
corded by the chroniclers (who evidently have some- 
thing to conceal in this i>sxt of their stmy) cannot be 
dignified by the name of war. Charles is mid to have 
crossed the Ebm by a ford, to have appimclud, perhaps 
entered, Saragossa, to have I'ocoived the liostagos whom 
Ibn-el-Arabi and unotlier Saracen chief whom the 
chronicler ealls Abuthaur (pro])ably Abu Taker) brought 
to him. No doubt the hostages reproHontod the 
surrender of a certain number of cities in the comer of 
Spain between the Ebro and the PyrcnecH, but how 
many we have no means of deciding. In the month of 
August Charles set out on his return march, taking Ibn- 
ol-Arabi with him in chains. Evidently the expedition 
had boon a comparative failure : the large promises of 
Ibn-d-Arabi had not I)een fulfilled, and Charles, re- 
sentful, perhaps suspecting treachery, determined not to 
suffer the evil counsellor to lie at largo. 

The cause of the failure was probably in part to bo 
found in the premature rising of Abdcrmhman-ibn- 
Habib, son-in-law of Yussuf, who, before Charles entered 
Spain, had landed in Murcia with an army of Berbers, 
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and had raised hhe standard of the Ahl>asidu radiplm 
against his namesake Abdon'ulintiiit-bon-Mcrwau. The 
utter failure of this ex^icditlon probably made it hoiMdess 
for Charles to proceed beyond the Eltro. 

Eotuming to PamiKdona Charles levelled the walls 
of that city to the ground, to prevent its rebelling 
against him, and then began his march acj^jss the 
Pyrenees. On the highest point of the jiass an oinbnsh 
had been planted by the Wascoues whoso upomtinns 
were concealed by the dense forests growing there. 
^Vhou the ba{^go-traiu and l■ea^guard came in siglit 
they dashed down upon them. The snittfiKo an<l the 
possession of the higher ground fully uoinitouKatcMl for 
the moniitivinoero’ inferiority in arms and diKciplino; in 
fact, in such an encuunter the heavier armour of the 
Franks was a positive disiUlvantage. ily the CMnfe.«iiou 
of tho hiogruphor of Cliarlonmgne at least the whole of 
the roar-guard wore cut to pimats, and with Uiem foil' 
many of tho nobles of Oharios’K court, notably F^j^ihanl 
the seneschal, Anselm tho count of (ho iiuhuio, and 
Hruodlund tho governor of tho Ilrotoii March. As 
night soon fell and the nimble iiiviulurs dispersed rapidly 
to their homos and hidiug-[>laces, roroiigo was im{M)ssiIdo, 
and Clmrlos roturuod to Chiuweneuil with clouded brow, 
all his satisfaction at his saccossos in MiMun~>«ach as 
they wore— being marred by this dishonour to bis arms 
and by tho loss of so many of his friends. 

Tho date of this disostor is fixed by tho epitaph of 
tho senosehol Kggihurd to tho 18th of August 778. 
Tho place, by undoviuting triulitiun, has boon identified 
with the wild goigo of Boncesvallus. It is indeed 
somewhat diiBoult to understand how even tho main 
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body of the Fi*ankish army could have escaped, if the 
foes wore on the very summit of the pass, and if the 
skirmish took place at Honccsvallcs on the Spanish side 
of the mountain : but this may bo {iccoiinttsd for by the 
distance at which the baggugo-train and the rcar-guiird 
lagged behind the van. 

It was at this same point of the Pyrcuican ridge and 
through this same defile of Itoucesvallos that Soult’s 
gallant soldiers forced their way in 181 <), when the 
French marshal made his brilliant, hut unsticcensful, 
attempt to turn Wolliiigtou’s position and raise the siege 
of Pampelona. 

But who wore those Wasconos, and what was thenr 
quarrel with Charles 1 Gertsdnly they were not Saracens 
or Mussulmans as tlie minstrels of later centuries stij;)* 
posed. A paiii of the mysterious Iijusr(uo race, which has 
throughout the historic period r>ccupied the higli upland 
Valleys on either side of the Wesirern lyreneos, and has 
given its name to IliHCfiy in Kpain and to Casiuuiy in 
France, these mountaineers represent probably the oldest 
population of Europe of which arty tnices now remain. 
Their language, bearing no relation to any Aryan or 
Semitic tongue, is to tliis day ono of the gresit unsolved 
enigmas* of philology. As lias been said, they were 
certainly not MussuIxnfmH, and they may have professed 
and called themselves Christiaus, but it is not necessibry 
to seek for any deep political combination, (jhristiau or 
Moliammedan, to account for their attack on Charles’s 
baggage-train. The men whoso ancestors hid boon 
driven, perhaps two thousand yeara bofc»re, into those 
mountains by the Colts, were doterrnine<I, and had boon 
determined ever since, to keep their hist asylum free 
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from the foot of the invader. Roman and Goth had 
vainly tried to subdue them, and now this Frankish 
interloper should have a lesson that should prevent his 
paying too frequent visits to their mountains. Theirs 
was a savage love, not merely of independence but of 
absolute isolation: that^ and the aitraciions of the 
Frankish baggage-tinin seem quite sufficient to account 
for the disaster of Roncesvalles. 

Among the nobles who fell was^ os has been said, 
Hruodland, governor of the Breton March. This is 
none other than the far-famed Roland of mediaeval 
ronuince. The minstrels and trmvcun of much later 
centuries have inventc^d for liim a relationship to Ohaidc- 
magne, have mated him with Oliver, and have said a 
thousand beautiful things concerning liis life and his 
heroic death j but, of all this, authentic history knows 
nothing. And yet authentic history cannot afford 
altogether to ignore oven the Rohiiitl of romance, since 
it was — 

Do L’Allnmafgtio ot do Rollant 
Et d’Olivior ot do Vansaux 
Qni moruront on liainsohovnux, 

that FToiman I'aillefcr sang as he spurred his horse and 
tossed his sword aloft before the battle of Hastings. 
Even the mythical Roland had become, three centmios 
after the rout of Rcmcesvalles, a groat name to conjure 
with. 

As for Oharlos’s attempt to annex territory to his 
kingdom south of the Fyronees, it had to bo abandoned 
for a time. The Saxon revolt under Widukind broke 
out, more stubborn and difficult to quell than ever. For 
the next eight years (778-786) Charles was too much 
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occupied vitii the hard reality of strife in the 
marges and forests of Saxon-land to have leisure for 
pursuing a visioiuuy sovereignty on the banks of the 
Ebra Then came the trouble with Tassilo, and, im- 
mediately following upon it, those wars with the Avars 
which will be described in the next chapter. But though 
during this poriod most or all of the cities in Spain which 
had accepted Charles as their lord were probably won back 
by Abderrahman, the hope of reconquering a Spanish 
kingdom was never abandoned, and the execution of the 
scheme was committed to the King of Aquitaine, or 
rather to his counsellora For this King of Aquitaino 
was Charles’s fourth son Louis, who with a twin brother 
had been bom in 778, while Charles himself was proso- 
cuting the war in Spain. Bom in Aquitaine, this child 
—one day to be the gentle and much worried Emperor, 
Louis the Pious — ^was, as wo have soon, when only three 
years old, anointed in Bomo by the pope as king of liis 
native land : and in that land his boyhood and early 
manhood appear to have been qiont. During those 
years of immaturity the government was of course in 
the hands of counsellors, who seem to have executed the 
commands of the real ruler Guirles with vigour and 
pradence. 

In 788 Abderrahman died, and was succeeded by his 
youiigest son Hescham, a Mussulman pietist. The 
fierce, and for the time successful, invasion of tlie Nar- 
bonese province which was made by Hescham’s general 
Abd-el-Molee, was perhaps tlie cause which stirred 
Louis’s council to commence a war of reprisals. In 
798 the country of the Saracens was ravaged by a 
Frankish army. In 797 Euesca was besieged, but in 
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vain. In 801 Barcelona, which had changed hnudd 
two or three times between Christian and Mussuhnait, 
was subjected to a rigorous siege, which lasted according 
to one account seven months, and according to another 
two years. The city was at last forced to surrender, and 
Zaid, its governor, who had in former years played fast 
and loose with the Fmnlcish alliance, was sent in chains 
to Charles’s court Between 809 and 811 there were 
three attempts, the last a successful attempt^ to capture 
Tortosa, the strong city which commanded the mouth of 
the Ebro. All these concjintsts seem to have bcisn rctai«e<l 
during the lifetime of Charles. What was {)«n*ha|»s more 
important^ a firm alliance was formed with the young 
Alfonso the Chaste, who, during liis iifty years’ reign 
(791-842) oxtondod the frontiei*H and consoIidat(*d the 
strength of the Christian kingdom of tho Asttirias. 
This alliance, so obviously for the interest of both 
parties, cannot have existed in tho year of itoncesvallos : 
but now wo are told that ** there came to tiie court of 
Charles an ambassador of ITadefonsns, King (»f (iailicu’a 
and the Asturias, presenting a tent af wonderful beauty,” 
and that ^^Ciiarles so bourn! iliulofonsns to him as un 
ally that tho latter wlienover he sent him Iott4u*s or 
ambassadors would never allow himsidf to bo cidlod 
anything else than * King Oharles’s own mam’” 

At first sight tho result of those wars beyond the 
Pyrenees, and tho consequent foundation of the Hpanish 
March, which stretched from those mountains to the 
Ebro, may seem unimportant, as wo know that tho 
Frankish kings made no ponnunont acquisition of 
territory in Spain. But on the oilier hand, by tho 
diversion which they caused, they t>erliaps prevented the 
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Saracen rulers of Spain from crushing the infant 
kingdom of the Asturias : and the counts of Barcelona, 
whom they settled in the Spanish March, after having 
gradually relinquished the position of vassals to the 
French kings, became independent Chiistian sovereigns, 
and eventually acquired by marriage the rich heritage 
of the kingdom of Aragon. 
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WARS WITH AVARS AND SOTiAVJiS 

It is a romurkablo ethnological fact^ and one for which 
there does not seem any obvious explanation, that, almost 
ever since the great barbiurian luigrations of tiie fourth 
century, the country between the ]>annbo and the 
Carpatliian mountains has lioen occupi(Kl by a (ample 
belonging to that %rhioh, for want of a letter word, we 
call the Turanian stock; and yet that this Turanian 
deposit should not have been one and the same tlirough- 
out^ but was the result of throe distinct migrations. In 
tiro fourth century the great non*Aryan nation on the 
Middle Danube was the IIiuis; from the tenth centuiy 
to the present (bvy it has been that noble nation whom 
their Sclavonic neighbours have named Hungarians, but 
who call themselves Magyars; between rtC>T and bOO, it 
was the savage and somewhat uninteresting people of 
the Avars. The power of the Avars was at its height 
in the reign of tlio emperor Horaclius (626) when they 
formed the siego of GonstanUnopIo^ and, joining hands 
with the Persians, hod woU-nigh accomplished the ruin 
of the eastern Empire. Soon after this came the revolt 
of the Bulgarians from the Avar sway, and from that 
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time onward, the power of the Avars steadily declined, 
but though no longer formidable to Constantinople they 
were still securely quartered in the vast plains of 
Hungary, and were most unwelcome neighbours to their 
old allies the Lombards of Italy. Twice in the course 
of the seventh century had they descended upon the 
duchy of Friuli, and oach time thoir invasions had been 
marked by that character of destruction and purpose- 
less brutality which has ever been the especial note of 
the Tartar conqueror. 

If the Avars were at all like thoir Hunnish kinsmen 
(which is not improbable) they were small of stature, 
and swarthy in colour. Their long locks hanging 
down behind, in a kind of woven pigtails, are specially 
noticed by the Frankish poets. They were essentially 
a predatory nation, and (again arguing from the analogy 
of the Huns) wo may presume that they were a nation 
of horsemen, dashing hither and tliither on their nimble 
and hardy ponies, and vanishing ore the heavy squadrons 
of the Greeks or the Lombards could come up with 
them. They had one chief ruler, who was called the 
ckagm of the Avars — ^the same title with which we are 
familiar as the Tartar khan — and under him, in a degree 
of subordination which it would be hopeless now to 
determine, were lieutenants or sub-kings, who bore the 
title of i/udm. We hoar also of the jugwr^ ap|)arently 
not a proper name, but the title of a chief who contests 
the supremacy with the diagcm. Tcarchm seems to be 
a collective word for the Avar nobility. 

The capital of the Avars consisted of a series of earth- 
works, which were known (probably to thoir German 
neighbours, not to themselves) by ^e collective name 
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of tho Bring. Of this Hring an intorestiug description 
is given by tho monk of St. Gall, who wrote some 
ninety years after its dostraction, but who professes to 
tell the story os ho heard it in his boyhood from on old 
soldier named Adalboi-t, who had served in tho Avar 
campaigns. With a charming tonch of luitnro, the old 
monk describes how tho veteran used to xiroso on about 
his warlike experiences, and how ho as a boy resisted, 
and often oscaiied from tho tedious tale, but yet was in 
tho end forced to listen and to loam. 

lie says: “Tho land of tho Unim [or Avara] as 
Adalbert used to tell mo wan girdled witii nine ciielos. 
Then said I, who htul never soon any circles [circular 
fences] excojit those uuulo of osiers, ‘What sort of 
marvel was tliat, sirl’ and he answered, ‘It was fortified 
with nine Itegim.' I, who had never seen any hedges 
except those with which tho orojm are guarded, asked 
him some more questions, and he stud, ‘ One eirolo was 
as wide us the distance from Zurich to Constance [thirty 
miles] : it was made of stems of oak, beecli, or fir, twenty 
feet liigh, and twenty foot broad. All tho hollow 
t>art [betwoon tho walls] was filled eithor with very 
hard stones, or with most tenacious chalk, and then tho 
top of tho structure was covered with strong turfs. In 
between tho twfs were planted shralw which wore jiiruned 
and lopxied, so as to make thorn shoot forth boughs and 
leaves. Between one mound and another the villages 
and farms were placed, always within earshot of one 
another; and opposite to them, tho walls (in themselves 
impregnable) were piorood by narrow gateways, through 
whiidk the inhabitants, boUi those who lived in tho 
ixmer cirole and those who were in the outer ring, used 
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to sally forth for the sake of plunder. From the second 
circle, which was constructed like the first, there was a 
distance of twenty Teutonic or forty Italian miles to 
the third, and so on to the ninth, though [of course], 
each successive circle was smaller than the one before 
it And from circle to circle the farms and dwellings 
were so arranged on all sides, that an alarm could bo 
given by sound of the trumpet from each circle to its 
neighbour.” 

It is easy to see that this description cannot bo 
scientifically accurate (the distance between the “rings” 
especially must be greatly over-stated) ; but still, this 
sketch of the camp-city of a robber horde, entrenched 
in the plains of Hungary in order to make war on the 
growing civilisation of the west^ is surely worthy of our 
attention, and helps us to understand what were the 
difficulties of Charles and his subject princes in breaking 
the power of this barbarous race. 

It will bo remembered that one of the grounds of 
accusation agiinst the insubordinate Duke of Eavaria 
was, that ho had been inti'^aing with the Avars against 
his lord. It is j^roliablo that, sooner or later, when ho 
found Charles bent on his destruction, Tassilo did make 
overtures of some kind for a league of mutual defence 
with his formidable oastom neighbours. Certain it is 
that they come, though too late to help him, with two 
armies against the Franks (788). One army wont south- 
ward against the duchy of IViuli, the other westward 
against Bavaria. Both wore defeated, the latter at Ips 
on the Danube (about forty miles south of Iduss), having 
only just touched the frontier of Bavaria. Flnraged at 
mooting such a hostile reception from the Bavarians 
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vlioni, as they said, they uamo to help, they msiirlc 
another invasion later in the same year; but the two 
bravo mim of Charles, Grahainauu and Audacor, who 
hod repelled the previous invasion now again won a 
signal victoiy. Great was the slaughter on the field, 
and mnltitudos of the flying Avars were whelmed in 
the waters of the Danube. 

It is pi-obable that Charles was already revolving in 
his mind plans for the entire subjugation of the 
barbarous Avar nationality, but ho knew that such an 
outerjn'iRO would require long proparatious, and mean- 
while events were agiiin occurring on the Elbe which 
roqtiirod his iiumtsliate attention. The Saxons, it is 
true, wore still apiKinmtly submissive to the yoke — wo 
are now in that seven years’ peace (780-702) which 
followed the submission of Widukind — but thcro was a 
fierce and warlike Solavonic tribe called Ity themselves 
Wolatabi, but by the Vranks Wiltsi, who dwelt beyond 
the EUm) in the country which Ims since been named 
l’onlomni^^ and those i)OOpH having by tlm subjugation 
of the Saxons become next-door noighliours to the 
eVankish State, were displaying those qualities which 
gonerally bring the loss civilised race into collision witlt 
the more civilised, when a narrow boumhuy divides 
them. As the ohroniider puts it : “ This people was ever 
hostile to the Franks, and was wont to pursue with 
their hatred, to oppress and harass in war all thoir 
neighbours wlio wore either subject to tlio Franks or in 
league with them. Whoso iusolouco the king thought 
he ought no longer to put up with, and ho therefore 
detonamo<l to attack thorn in war, and, having collected 
a huge army, he erossed the JClihio at Cologne” (789). 
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He marclied through Sazon-knd, crossed the Elbe by 
two bridges, led his army (in vhose ranks fought many 
of the lately subdued Saxons), into the hostile territory, 
and, according to the usual formula, laid everything 
vaste vith fire and sword. The Wiltzi, though a wai> 
like people, lost hearty and when the oldest and most 
powerful of their chiefs a man named Dragawii^ came 
in and made his submission to Charles, all the others 
followed his example. There were the usual oaths of 
vassalage^ surrondor of hostages, perhaps a promise of 
tribute: but although, from the way in wliich it is 
mentioned by Charles’s biographer it is evident that this 
cam[>aign against the Wiltzi was on arduous one, it 
cannot be said to have produced any enduring rosidts. 
Speaking generally, the Elbe remained the boundary of 
the Eronkish kingdona. The various Sclavonic tribes 
on the other side of it were, to borrow a term from 
modem diplomacy, " in the Frankish sphere of influence,” 
but they wore not obedient citizens oi the Frankish 
state. 

Wo return to the afluirs of tlio Avars. The year 
790 was a cpiiot one, so much so that Ghoilus, now 
verging on his fiftieth year, and “fearing to grow torjud 
through lack of exercise,” sailed up tlio Main and tlie 
Franconian Saale to his palace of KOnigshofon by the 
bonks of the latter river, and returned in like manner 
to Worms. But oven in this year there wore die- 
cussionB and altercations concerning boundaries with 
the ambassadors of the Avars. Charles was evidently 
making his preparations and accumulating materials for 
his case against the doomed nationality. 

Next year, 791, the storm bnist^ and Charles made 
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his gi’outj his only personally couimanded expodifcion, 
into Avar-land. At a conncil of Franks, >Saxons, and 
Frisians held at iiatisbon, it wiis decided that “on 
account of the great and intolerable malice which the 
Avars had shown towards the Holy Church and the 
Christian people, and the impossibility of obtaining 
justice at their hands by means of the royal messengers, 
a hostile expedition should march against them.” The 
whole army marched to the river Enns, the }K)un<lary of 
Avar-land, and there for three days sang litanies and 
hoard solemn masscjs injploring God “for the safety 
of the army, the help of <mr Lord rlesus Clirist, sin<l 
victory and vengeance agsdnst the Avars.” Cliarles 
then, according to his usual custom, divided his army, 
marching himself along the south Imik of the Danube, 
and sending the Saxon and Frisian auxiliaries witli 
some Franks along the northern bank. The Avars had 
erected two strongholds, one on each side of tlio river, 
at a little distance al)Ovo the modoru city of Vienna : 
but they wore struck with pjinic fc»ir when they mw the 
two columns marcdiing on either side of the river, and 
the ships (laden probably with provisioim) sailing 
majestically between them. They abandoned tludr 
strongholds without striking a blow, “ami so, Christ 
leading on his own people, both anuios entered the 
country without sustaining any loss.” It was, in fact, 
a military promenade. Charles marched through the 
country, ravaging as ho went, as far as the river Xtaab, 
and then, “after traversing and laying waste a great 
part of Fannonia^ carried back his army safe and sound 
into Bavaria. This expedition was made without 
inconvonionoo of any kind, save that in that part of the 
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army which the king commanded, so great a pestilence 
arose among the horses that scarcely the tenth part out 
of so many thousands of horses is said to have remained 
alive.” The king returned to Eatisbon, which he evi- 
dently intended now to make his headquarters till the 
end of the Avar war, and kept his Christmas there. 

Next year, however (792), broke out the conspiracy 
of Pippin the Hunchback; and this probably occupied so 
much of Charles’s attention as to make it impossible to 
undertake an expedition into Avar-land. He remained, 
however, during the whole year in Bavaria^ and ordered 
the construction of a bridge of boats which ho might in 
the next campaign throw across the Danube, and so at 
any moment unite the two armies inarching along the 
opposite banks of the river. 

In 793 came the terrible tidings of the destruction 
of Theodoric’s anny by the banks of the Wescr, and 
tho rekindling of the Saxon war, deadlier and fiercer 
tlnin ever. Tho abortive attempt to canalise tlie 
feeders of tho Danube and the Ithiiio, and so unite those 
two great arteries of his kingdom, occupied Charles all 
the summer of that year. On its failure lie recognised 
tliat the war against tho Avars must bo suspended for a 
sooson, at any rate as far as his personal share in it was 
concerned. Ho sot his face northward and made 
Frankfurt^ Aachen, and tho towns of Saxon-land itself, 
his abiding places duiiug the six yosm that followed 

But it seems that tho great campaign of 791 had been 
oven more successful than it was thought to bo at the 
time. There appear to have boon jealousies and 
rivahies in tho Avar kingdom which, as soon as the 
restraint of fear was removed, us soon im it was seen 
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that the ehagam tras not invincible, broke forth into 
open dissension and completed the wreck of the 
barbarous state In tlio summer of 795, while Charles, 
keenly intent on the Saxon war, was encamped by the 
Elbe in a place near to the present site of Liiuebui^, 
there came to him messengers from a htdmi of the 
Avars announcing his willingness to bo baptized and to 
hand over his people and laud to the Frankish king. 
And in fact next year this bulm, came according to 
his promise to Aachen, and tlicro made his formal 
submission to Charloa lie and liis followers wore 
baptized and returned homo enriched ly royal gifts. 

But meanwhile there had lioon more uvidont tokens 
of the utter colluisto of the Avar kingiiom. Thu conduct 
of the war after Charles’s departure had apiMuvntly 
been left to the Duke of Friuli, wh«> inherited the 
hatred of two centuries of bfmlcr warn between his 
duchy and the Avars. The duke now ruling was a 
Frank named Eric, a non distinguished in tlio wars, 
and who might truly be called a I’lUadin of Charles’s 
courts but also a generous benefactor of the poor, a 
friend of the Church, a man to whom Paulinus, Bishop 
of Aqniloia^ addressed a treatise on practical religion 
(perhaps something like Joromy Taylor’s treatise on 
Iloly IMng), evidently with the assurance that it would 
meet with a hearty wdoomo from his friend. This 
devout and valiant warrior, in the late autumn of 795, 
invaded Avar-Iand, penetrated to the far-famed SMtg, 
piexeed through all its seven circles, and made himself 
master of tlie immense hoard which the ehagant had been 
piling up there for two eenturios. It was no wonder 
that he found an onormoiu accumulation of treasure, 

u 
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for, besides the results of the mere robber raids which 
the predatory Avars had made on all the surrounding 
peoples, during a great part of the seventh century the 
eastern emperors had been forced to pay 80,000 or 
100,000 golden soMi as a yeaily tribute to these terrible 
neighbours ; nay, on one occasion the Emperor Heraclius 
had to purchase peace from thorn at the price of 200,000 
solidi. The locking up of such a vast quantity of the 
only considerable European currency in this barbarian 
stronghold must have sensibly affected the economic 
condition of Europe, and it would not be suiprising if 
future inquirers should discover that there was a great 
rise of prices as the consequence of its dispersion. 
Besides the hoarded boVM there were gorgeous arms, 
silken tissues, and many other precious things ; and all 
these, according to one annalist^ wore sent piled on fifteen 
great waggons, each drawn by four oxen, to Charles at 
Aachen. The courtiers and nobles received generous 
presents from the king out of the great hoard ; the pope 
and his chief ecclesiastical friends were not forgotten, 
but much also was laid up in the royal treasury and not 
distributed till the king’s death. 

In the next year (796) Charles’s son Pippin, King of 
Italy, followed up Eric’s success; again visited the 
mysterious Emg to complete the work of spoliation, 
drove the Avars across the Theiss, and visited his father 
at Aachen, bringing with him the plunder of the 
conquered people. 

There were indeed some upflickcrings of the ap- 
parently extinguished fire. The baptized ifodm failed 
to keep bis oath of fealty to Charles, and had to be 
punished for his perfidy. In 799 Gerold, the Frankish 
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governor of Bavaria, brother of Charles’s late queen 
Hildegard, fell in battle mth the insurgent Avara But 
this Turanian people made not near so obstinate or 
long continued a resistance as the Teutonic Soxona 
In the year 805 we find the eapcluin, who was a 
Christian, and hoi's the Greek name Theodore, humbly 
petitioning the Emperor Charles that on account of the 
needs of his people a place of habitation might ho 
assigned to them between Sabaria and Camuntum (the 
country round the ITousiedlor fioo). Uis request was 
granted, and he returned to his people enriched Ity 
presents from the emperor, but soon after died. The 
new ehagm soon after “ sent one of liis nobles jirayiug 
that ho might have the andont honour which the rJiagmi 
used to have among the Avars. To which piuyor the 
emperor gave his assent, and ordered that the ehagan 
should hare the supremacy over the whole kingdom 
according to the old custom of the Avars.” 

After this we practically hear no more of the Avars 
during the lifotimo of Charles, ’nio power of the groat 
TuFanian kingdom was utterly broken, and ][>OH8ib1y, but 
for the invasion of the Hungarians, who ap]mnMl u][k»i 
the scone about seventy yoivrs after tlio deatii of Charle- 
magne, there would hare lioon a complete reconquest of 
the lands of the Middle Danube by the Teutonic race. 
It must not bo foigotton, however, that hero, as well as 
further north, Sclavonic tribes were hovering round the 
eastern border of the Frankish kingdom, and, in fact, it 
was in a ‘vror with one of those trilioH, the Croatian 
inhabitants of Tarsatica, on tiie Adriatii^ that the valiant 
Eric of kViuli lost his life (799). The nows was brought 
to King Charles at Podorboni at the same time as the 
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tidings of the death of his brother-in-law, Gerold, and 
saddened him in the midst of his Saxon victories. 
Bishop Paulinus wrote a Latin elegy on the death of his 
friend, in which, like David in his lament over Saul, he 
prayed that neither dew nor rain might fall on the 
Libximian shore, nor com nor wine might gladden the 
hills on which the noble Eric met his doom. 



CHAPTER X 


RlilliATIONS WITH THE EAST 

Now tbat WO oro approaching tho inoRt important ovont 
in tho life of Chiirlomagno, hi8ai«tuiui>tion of tho intiwriul 
title, it will be nocesuaiy to gloiico at hiH rolatioiis witii 
the line of sovoroigns who alone up to tho year HOO wore 
the title of Emperor, tho Oiosars of ConHtuntinoj>lc. 

It will bo hardly neodful here to roimat tho wunnng 
given by many recent historiana against conudoriug the 
State which was govoniod from Constantinople, hotwoou 
476 and 800, as anything else than tho Jiarntm (anpiro. 
As its centre of gravity wan now on tho JhmphoruR 
instead of being on tho Tiber, and as its chief possos* 
sions woro situated on tito oast of tho (jiilf of Venice, or 
oven on tho oast of* the Archipolago, it is diifiuult to 
avoid speaking of it as the oastem empire ; but for all 
the conturies betwoen tho fifth and tho ninth wu must 
romomlier that this is not a strictly accurate exitrossiou. 
Jt was daring all that porioil empim,** “tho 
dominion of tho world,” nay, it was still tho “Ttomon 
republic,” though tho man who sat ut fTulius Cmwar's 
seat was inraetically the nnoontrolled dos|)ot of tho 
Roman world. 
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And during all these intennediate centuries, though 
the empire might be cut very short, by Frank and 
Goth and Saxon in the west, or by the Saracen in the 
east, it would be safe to say that it never acquiesced in 
its limitations. Pre-eminently the wonderful reconquests 
of Italy, of Africa, of part of Spain, which were wrought 
in the sixth century by the generals of Justinian, might 
well keep alive the hope that, after the ‘‘little systems” 
of barbarian and infidel had “ bad their day,” the true 
Divinely-appointed world-ruler would emerge from his 
temporary eclipse and be again supreme all round the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

Doubtless, though the name “Boman” was still kept 
and still gloried in, the empire was, with each succeed- 
ing century, becoming more thoroughly Greek, or rather 
Graoco-Asiatic, in its character. From this point of 
view it has been observed by a modem historian that 
the gr*eat pestilence which raged in 747 (five years after 
the birth of Oharles) was an important factor in the 
transformation of the empire. “A vast portion of the 
inhabitants of Byzantium, who maintained Itomau 
character and many Boman traditions amid all their 
half-Hellenic, half-Oriental ways, had boon carried off by 
the plague, and wore replaced by pure Greeks who had 
not inherited tho effect of Boman influence. This was 
an important step in the direction of becoming a Greek 
nationality, to which goal tho Boman empire was steadily 
tending” (Bury, IlisiGTy of tho Later limuin Empire^ ii. 
456). 

But, notwithstanding this, the emperor at Byzantium 
never forgot that he was Boman, but always looked 
upon Italy as his lawful, his almost inalienable^ posses- 
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sion. Gaul, Spain, Britain— it might be necessary to 
abandon these to the barbarians — ^but Italy, but Itomc, 
were rightfully his, and all the shades of all tho buried 
Csesars would pass in angry procession before tho eyes 
of the degenerate successor who should be so base as 
formally to abandon liis right to hold them. This, or 
something like this, we may believe to have been the 
secret underlying thought of the Leos and the Oon< 
stantinos when they heard what the Fmnk was doing in 
Italy. 

Through tho greater part of tho eighth century tlia 
Iconoclastic conti'oversy was tho dominating element in 
the politics of the empira We luive already scon some- 
thing of tho career of the first great image-breaker, Loo 
in. On his death, which ha])poned in 740 (two years 
before tho birth of Charlemagne) he was sticceeded by 
his son Constantino Y., as able a general, as strong a 
statesman, and as determined an image-breaker as his 
father. He was a great enemy also of tho monks, and 
both they and the imago-worshippers sufFereil at his 
hands a persccutioxx which (at any ntte according to 
their account of it) might scorn to recall the days of 
Docius and Diocletmn. 

To the court of Constantino V. Hod tho young Adel- 
chis, son of Dosidorius, on tlio downfall of tlio Jjoiubard 
kingdom (774). He was well received by tho emperor, 
who bestowed upon him the higk-Hounding title of 
Patrician, thus making him, as far os rank in the empire 
went^ at least the equal of his corupioror, Cliarles. We 
have seen how the combination of rebellious Italian dukes, 
independent princes, and Bysantino generals, whi<di was 
formed to restore Adelohis to the Lombard throne, failed, 
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owing to the death of Constantine V. (September 775), 
and how Hrodgaud of Friuli was left alone to bear and 
to sink under the vengeful might of the Frankish king. 

The Emperor Constantine Y. was succeeded by his 
son Leo lY., surnamed the Ehazar, his mother having 
been a princess of that barbarous Tartar tribe, who 
dwelt by the Sea of Azof and under the Caucasus. The 
strain of barbarian blood did not bring strength to the 
character of the young emperor. Leo lY., though an 
earnest image-breaker, was distinctly a weaker man than 
his father, and during his short reign the cause of Icono- 
clasm probably retrograded rather than advanced. 

The five years during which Leo the Ehazar was on 
the throne (776-780) were years during which Charles 
gave little attention to the afiairs of Italy, having much 
to occupy him elsowhoro, for these were the years of 
Eoncesvalles and of the fresh outbreak of the Saxon 
revolt. His friend and clamorous dependant^ however, 
Pope Hadrian, sent him frequent cries for help. The 
Greeks hateful to God ” (that is the generals and minis- 
ters of Loo the Khazar) were conspiring with the ‘‘most 
unutterable’’ Lombards of Benevento to seduce the 
towns in Campania from their allegiance to Charles and 
Hadrian. The island of Sicily, the one secure strong- 
hold of the Byzantine power during all those centuries, 
was the focus of this strife, but in order to prosecute it 
more successfully the patrician of Sicily took up his 
headquarters at Gaeta, and from thence, in concert 
with the Duke of Naples, was pressing hard upon those 
Campanian and Latian cities wMch kept their loyalty to 
the pope. Moreover, when Hadrian wrote one of his 
most urgent letters, in 779, it was daily expected that 
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the son of the most nnutterahle and long ago absolutely 
unmentionable king Desiderius ” would land in Italy with 
soldiers lent him by his Imperial ally and head the anti- 
Papal, anti-Frankish coalition. 

Still, however, Adclchis lingered in Constantinople 
and once again a vacancy in the palace of the Oassars 
saved Italy from a war. On the 8th of Soptombor 780, 
Leo the Khazar died and was succeeded by his son 
Constantino YL, a boy of nine years old, niling not 
under the regency of, but jointly with, his mother 
Irene. This woman was a daughter of Athens and a 
secret worshipper of images, tliough in her fathcr-in-hiw’H 
lifetime she had solemnly sworn always to adhere to the 
party of the Iconoclasts. Like Queen Athaliah of old, 
she was passionately fond of power, both for its own 
sake and us helping her to maintain the cause of idolatry 
against the religious reformers, and she was ready, in 
defence of her darling schemes of ambition, to violate 
not only the oath which she had given to her father-in- 
law — that was a light and pardonable ofTonco — but the 
deepest and holiest instincts of a woman’s heart, the 
love of a mother for her only son. 

For the first ton years of the joint reign (780-790) the 
lad, Constantine YI, quietly submitted to his mothers 
ascendency, and only her will and her projects require 
the historian’s attention. The Iconoclastic spirit was 
strong among the soldiers oi her lute husband’s family, 
and she had to wait four years before she could openly 
take stops towards the restoration of tho worship of 
images; but she seems at once to have ceased tho 
attacks on Hadritui’s subject cities, and to have' assumed 
a more friendly attitude towards Charles, who was not 
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himself at this time interested in the Iconoclastic con- 
troversy, but whose friendship was important if tho 
Patriarchate of Constantinople was to be reconciled with 
that of Some. Thus it came to pass that in 781, during 
Charles’s second visit to Some, there appeared in that 
city two high nobles of the Byzantine Court, the sacd- 
Imm Gonstans and ^^pimcefiius Mamalus, who brought 
proposals for a maniage between the young emperor 
and Charles’s daughter Hrotrud, whom the Greeks called 
Erutbro. It was only an alliance at some future day 
that was talked of, for the prospective bridegroom was 
but ten years old, and tho Frankish princess was prob- 
ably about eight. But the match was a splendid one, 
there having boon no previous instance of a matrimonial 
alliance between tho Boman Csosars and tho Frankish 
kings, and Charles gladly accepted the offer. A tutor 
named Elissseus was sent to the Frankish court to 
instruct the future empress in the Greek tongue, and 
there was peace in Italy between tho Franks and tho 
generals of the empire. 

During these years of peace Irene was maturing her 
plans for tho restoration of imago-worship. In 784, 
Paul tho Patriarch of Constantinople resigned his great 
office and became a monk, acknowledging to all tho 
world that his conscionco was troubled by the isoktiou 
of Gonstantinoplo from aU tho other Patriarchates on 
tho ground of Iconoclosm, Nothing could have suited 
[rone’s plans better than this resignation. Her secretary 
Tarasius, though a layman, was made patriarch in tho 
room of Paul, evidently on tho understanding that 
images wore to be restored. In August 785 an imperial 
letter from Gonstantiue and Irene was addressed to 
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Pope Hadrian begging him to fix a time for the convoca- 
tion of a general council at Constantinople to settle the 
question of Iconoclasm. The pope of course gladly con- 
sented, though ho took advantage of the reopened 
intercourse with Constantinople to demand the restora- 
tion of the ^'patrimonies” (probably in Sicily) which 
had been taken away from St Peter’s see by the first 
Iconoclastic emperor: and though he also held up to 
the Byzantine mlors the admirable example of Charles, 
"King of the Pranks and Lombards, and Patrician of 
Rome, who had in all things obeyed the admonitions of 
the pope his spiritual father, had subdued to liiiiisolf 
the barbai*ous nations of the west^ and had given liack 
to the church of St Peter many estates, provinces, and 
towns, of wliich it had boon (Icspoiled by the faithless 
Lombanls.” 

The general council was opened at Constantinople in 
August 786, but failed of its purpose. The Iconoclastic 
spirit was still too strong among the soldiers who were 
quartered in Constantinople, old comrades of Leo III. 
and his son. The church was invaded by them, and 
the xmago-worsliipping bishops de|jartocl in fear. Next, 
year, however, care having been taken to <lisp<»so of the 
Iconoclastic troops elsewhere, a gonisral council was hold 
at Nicaia (24th Soptombor to 23rd October 7«7), and 
there the cw/to of images was ro-estoblishod in full gl(»ry, 
only with one of those distinctions dear to theologians 
which defined “that it was right to salute and grovel in 
adoration beforo the holy iimigos, but not to give thorn 
that peculiar worship which is duts to (Sod alone.” 

Thus, then, the groat cause of ecch^siastical conttjiition 
was removed, and wo might expect that the joyful event 
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would be celebrated by the marriage of the young 
affianced pair, Constantine and Hrotrud, now aged six- 
teen and fourteen respectively. On the contrary, this 
was the very year in which, after mysterious embassies 
backwards and forwards between the two Courts, the 
marriage treaty was broken off and the relations became 
more openly hostile than ever; but curiously enough 
(as is not unfrequently the case in such affairs) there is 
a conflict of testimony as to which side had the credit 
or discredit of breaking off the match. The Frankish 
annalists say or hint that Chailos refused his daughter 
to the young Fmperor, who was much angered by the 
refusal. A Byzantine historian says that “Irene broke 
off the treaty with the Franks and sent the Captain of 
the Guard to fetch a damsel from Armenia named Mary 
whom she married to her son the Emperor Constantino, 
he being much grieved thereat, and not liking his bride 
))ecause his inclination was towards the daughter of 
Charles, King of the Franks, to whom ho had boon pre- 
contracted.” 

hopeless with our scanty materials to discover 
the reason of this mysterious ra}>turo between the Courts. 
One of the most careful of the German writers who have 
treated of this period attributes it entirely to Cliarles’s 
invasion of Benevento and reduction of its prince Arichis 
to vassalage, which, as has been already related, occurred 
in the year 786. This, he considers^ was a broach of the 
tacit agreement to maintain the Italian sMm quo emU 
entered into in 781, and was resented accordingly. 
Others have seen in it a stroke of policy on the part of 
Irene, who was already becoming jealous of her son’s 
share in the Imperial authority, and feared to see him 
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proTided with a too powerful fabhor-iu-law. If it be 
permitted to hazard yet another conjecture, whore all 
is conjectural, I would point out that in the interval 
between 781 and 787, Hildogard, tho mother of Hrotrud, 
had died, and Charles had married another wife, tho 
haughty and unpopular Fastrada. Possibly that proud 
and jealous woman resented the idea of seeing her little 
step-daughter raised higher than herself by hei* exalta- 
tion to the throne of the Gmsars, and may have used her 
influence with her husband to entangle still further the 
already ravelled hank of the negotiations with Constanti- 
nople, and at last in disgust to break off the match 
altogether ? Tho wliolo story is a rciinarkablo illustration 
of the fact^ so clearly shown in the negotiations for tlio 
Sijanish maimgo of Charles 1. wiien Prince of Wales, 
that a marriage treaty, if not very carefully conducted, 
is quite as likely to embroil two sovereigns as to unite 
them. 

One carious, though not immediate, result of tho 
rapidly increasing OHtrangomont between Kranks an.1 
Greeks was that in tho great synod which Charlos held 
at Prankfurf in 794 for the condemnation of the 
“ Adoption heresy,” Charles induced his Inshops to piiss 
a severe condemnation of ** the synod h<»ld a few years 
before under Irene and her son whicth ciillml its<df tho 
Seventh Ecumouical Council, but which was neither tho 
seventh nor ecumenical, but was rejocte<l by all present 
at Frankfurt as absolutely superfluous,” At the same time 
it was declared by tho assembled bishops that neither 
worship nor adoration was to bo paid to the images of 
tho saints. Thus was Charles, the great patron ami 
defender of tho papacy, actually brought into conti*o- 
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veray with the pope on an important point of Christian 
practice. 

The immediate effect of the rupture of the marriage 
treaty was seen in an invasion of Italy hy the Greeks, 
in which at last the long lingering Adelchis took part. 
The intention was to make an attack on Charles’s 
dominions in combination with the Prince of Benevento 
(on whom the dignity of patrician was conferred) per- 
haps also with Tassilo the Bavarian; but before the 
Imperial troops landed in Italy, Arichis of Benevento 
was no more. He died on the 26tli of August 787, a 
man still in the flower of his age. It is striking to 
observe how much Chai'les’s upward course to empiro 
was facilitated by the opporiune deaths of his competitors. 
Carloman, Constantine V., Leo IV., and now Arichis of 
Benevento, all died at the most soiieonable time for the 
success of Charles’s, projects. At the time of the death 
of Arichis, his son and heir Grimwald IfT. was in 
Charles’s keeping as a hostage. Pope Hadrian earnestly 
besought the king never to permit one of the Cod-liatcd 
dynasty to ascend the Benovonton throne, but (Jharlos, 
after some delay, allowed Grimwald to return and take 
his place in the iwiloce of Benevento, Ho was, however, 
compelled to promise to pay a yearly trilnito of 7000 
to coin monoy with Charles’s efligy, to date his 
charters by the years of the Frankish kin^ in 
all things to acknowledgo him os his over-lord. For the 
present tliose conditions wore kept^ and at the crisis of 
the Bymitine invasion Grimwald III. comported him- 
self as a loyal vassal of Charles. So it came to pass 
that when at last the Bymntine troops landed in Calabria 
they were mot by the united forces of the Frankish 
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king under his gencnil Winighis, and the Lombard 
dukes of Spoleto and Benovonto. The defeat of the 
Greeks was crushing (788). Four thousand of their 
warriors were slain, among them the saeeUanus John, 
coiiimaiuler of the expedition ; and one thousand were 
taken prisoners. Adolcliis appears to have made his 
escape. He reappeared no more on the soil of Italy, but 
died many yesirs after, an elderly, probably a wealthy, 
patrician at (Joustnntinople. This last scion of the 
IiO]n1)ard kings is not an intei'osting figure in history. 

Charles’s reply to this direct attack on his dominions 
in tlie south of Italy was to lay hands on the Imperial 
province of Istria in the north, a conrpiest desirable in 
iliscif, for the cit.ies of Istria were numerous and wcmlthy, 
and also one that facilitated the opemtious which he 
was planning against the Avars, The (jourt of Constan- 
tinople, probably dispirited by the defeat of the great 
armament under the sacellarius John seems to have 
ac<u)ptc<l the rebuff. For several years after this we 
hoar nothing more of (Jreok expeditions to Italy, though 
there may have hoon intrigues with the young I’rince of 
Ihmevento, who niamed a <]roek wife 7iamc<l VVantio, 
f^elative of the Emperor, and in various ways showed 
that ho fretted under his grilling vasssilago to the 
Frankish king. 

But in (Jonstfiutinoplo itself during these years of 
truce with the West, strange and terrible events wore 
happening. The young Emperor Constantine VL found 
Its he grew up to manhoo<l tliat ho was m absolute 
cipher in his empire atid in his iKihco. All powiar was 
kept by Irene in her own hands, all orders wont through 
her cotifidential minister the eunuch Ktauracius. To 
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these two all suppliants addressed their petitions. Con- 
stantine himself was treated as of no account to any 
man. Brooding over the daily slights which he had to 
endure, and resenting also, it is said, the manoeuvre 
which had deprived him of his fair young Prankish 
bride, and tied him to the unloved and childless Armenian, 
ho began in 790 to look around for partisans who would 
enable him to effect a revolution and become a real 
instead of a puppet emperor. The plan of the conspira- 
tors (among whom were two patricians and the great 
minister called magifsUr officiorum)^ was to arrest the 
empress, send her off to banishment in Sicily, and pro- 
claim Constantino solo emperor. The over watchful 
Stauraoius, however, obtained intelligence of the plot» 
arrested the conspirators, ordered some of thorn to be 
flogged, tonsured, and sent into the Sicilian exile which 
tlmy hiwl i>larinod for Irene ; the Tnagutter ojfkimm re- 
ceived some dcgi'ading punishmont and was impris(me(l 
in his own house ; and lastly this same punishment of 
seclusion was inflicted on CoTmtautiinc, after his niotlior 
had herself struck him and attacked him with an angry 
woman's invootivo. Then a new ami stnwigo cwith wiw 
administered to all the soldiers in the capital and its 
neighbourhood. So long as thou livest, 0 Kmpress ! 
wo will not miffor thy son to reign.” These events took 
place in the spring or miimiier of 791. In September 
of that year thor(» c.ame a (sbange. Ilio soldiers who 
wore statioiKjd in Armenia, when they were required to 
take the now oath, refused. “Wo will not put the 
name of Irene before that of Constantino,” said they, 
“ but will swear olssdioncse as of old to Constantine imd 
Irene.” The disafreciion spread ; the regiments which 
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had sworn the new oath to Irene forgot their vow.s 
and joined tlie soldiers fr<»m Armeniji. By the end of 
October the revolution wiis eoniplete, Irene was com- 
pelled by the clamour of th«» soldiers to Iihi*rate her sou 
from confinement ; she wjw deprived of all power, and 
Oonstantino was hailed as sole emperor. StanmciuH 
was beaten, tonsured and sent into exilo in Armenia. 
Aetius, another eunu<‘h and confidant of Ireins was als<» 
banished, and a chfan swoc^p was made, of all the menial 
eunuch train, throiij'h whom apiiarently for hnt years 
the empire had been ffivmuHl 

Bit^ unfortunately, the cdiamcter of thri youn; 4 : 
emperor, w<iakeued by the subjection in whieli his 
mother had krspt him, wm utWly inadr*<|Uate to the 
duties of liis mtw position. With <txlraordinury folly, 
aftora fuw ziionthH ho drew Irene forth from (he hcelu- 
sion of her pahute, and allowisl tiie pofiple to shout once 
more, ‘Ms>ng life to Constantine and Irene/' lie went 
forth to war with the Ikilgarians and was badly U^attm. 
This liumiliaiion of the tni|mrial arms auisofl the setdiers 
in the city to plot for the elovathai of Nicephorns, a 
half-brother of iieo IV. and uncle of (kuisUtntine VI, 
The youn^ emp<;ror arrest,ec] Nieephorus and ordered 
him tube blinded; azul at the same time the fsmgtms 
of four other of his tuielos were cut out (792). Thame 
liarlsuouH jHinishmcnts, blinding and inutilHti(ai, ivere 
chanmteristic of the (lonstariiinople <»f tiiut day, but 
the resort to them on so large a scale proved the alarm 
as well as the cruelty of the young emp(«ror, and must 
have helped to lose him the hearts of his subjects. Ills 
mother and Htauraeius (who was now hwk itgaiu in the 
palace) were thought to liavo eounselled Uicse cruel 

N 
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deeds ; and they certainly succecdod in enihroiling him 
mth Ills old su])portci's, the Armenian soldioi's, whose 
revolts plunged the empire in civil war. 

The climax of the emperor’s iu)po})ula.nty seems to 
have been reached when (in January 795) he put away 
his Annenian wife, compelling her to outer a convent, 
and in Septemher of the same year publicly colchrated 
his union with a lady of her hcdclianibcr named 
Theodote. He hiul now lost the favour of the multi- 
tude, while his mother was ever at work hmuing a 
party among the officers by promiKos and brii)os, 
suggesting that they should dep(»se her son and 
proclaim her sole empress. Oti the Hth of Juno 
797 Constantine wont, after witm^ssing an equestrian 
performance in the circus, to worshij) in tlm church 
of St. Mamas in the environs of (ionsUintinoido. 
The conspirators, whoso movements w'ore directed by 
StauniciuK, endeavoured to seize him there, but ho 
seems to hive hmi warned, and escaped in the imperial 
boat to the Bithynian shore. Unhappily his mother’s 
friends and his own Intterost foes accompanied his 
flight. There was hositaiicm and delay, and there 
soomed a possibility that the sokiiors woukl mlly round 
him and his cause might yet triumph. The ruthless 
Irene sent a secret mossj).ge to liis adherents, << Unless 
in some way or other you effoct his aipture I will 
inform the empomr of all the i)Iot wlu(di you and I 
have formed against him.” Fear made the conspirators 
boldj they seized the emperor while at bis prayers, 
forced him to ro-cmlw^rk, and hurried liim back across 
the Kca of Marmora to Oonstantinopla There, after the 
lapse of some weeks, in the Purple Chamber of the palace, 
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they put out his eyes, purposely pcrfoniiiiig the cruel 
operuitioii with such 1>rutallty as to ezidangor his life. It 
was, in fact, supposed by nzany that ho was dead, but/ 
ho appears to Lave lingered on through many revolu- 
tions, an obscure and forgotten sullerer, for more than 
twenty years after his mutilation. 

The deed was done on Katuiday tint 15tli of AugUKt 
707, at tho ninth hour of the clay. On the same day 
of tho week and at the Hame hour, live years 
had his undo sairered tho same putii^duiienf.. M<fu 
ohsorvccl the coinchlenco and touted a diviini retrrihidkui 
therein. Hut with gnuitor Injrror <lid they learn that, 
the oini>er<»r had Kutrorod this brutal punisimuuit in tiie 
Purple Ohambor which was alw.tyK rrservc‘(l for tin* 
hiiih of an eiiipexx»r*H cliihlren. liens in the. very .sunn* 
room of the pahuxe where he first ^iw tho light., did he 
with tixo cennivanco, if not by the expr^ess eoinmiind, 
of his mother lose the light 4)f day and all Unit nmkes 
life worth livixig. ** Per «avent(«m days/’ wiys the 
histomn, himself an imag(i Worshi]t{mr arnl a<!herent of 
It*ene, ‘Hhe sun was darkened and <lxd not. give fcfrth 
his niys, so that vohhcIs lost Uuur eoui^e and driftt^l 
holplcHsly, and all men said and conffwstHl that htufause 
of tho blinding of the ompor(»r the sun <lbl not show 
Ins hottms. Thus <lid Irene his moUxer obtain supn<une 
I)owcr.” 

The (sharactor of tho Knxpress Irene xiteoives nu- 
Ismndcd pmisxxfrom the writers of the image- worshipping 
pxirt.y. Hho is for them ‘Hho most pioixs Irene,” “that 
strong-mimhwl xind (1 <k 1 -guided w<»inttn, if, indewl, it 
1)0 right to call her a woman, who was armed agiunst 
all foiis and all ralamities wtUi truly uxxi.sculiiio temper.” 
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“Lrene, that strong- minded and Uod -beloved woman, 
if we ought to call ‘woman’ one who snii)a«wd oven 
man in her pious disposition, one through whom God 
mercifully ozpollod the crooked heresy which hsul crept 
snakelike into the Church and broiight bock orthodoxy.” 

But neither these flatteries of the monkish imago- 
worshippers, nor her outward show of magnificonco when, 
on Easter Hon^y (799), the proud Athenian rode forth 
from the Olnu'ch of tho Apostles in a golden ear drawn 
by four white horses, which were driven by four 
patiidons, and showered money among the ninltitnde 
after the fiishion of the auciont Consuls of Itome, repru- 
sonted the real place of tho empress in the luuirts of 
her subjects. The rule of Irene menuty as every one 
know, tho rule and tlio Inckorings of tlio eunuchs who 
advised her. Idoroover, there was really no precedent 
for a woman sitting alone in tlio seat of dimpire. When 
Puhshoria, sister of 'IlicodoKiaB If., was hailed as 
Augusta, it was on condition of her giving lier baud to 
tho soldier Marcian. 'J'hoodom and Sophia were 
Augustio^ but ruled only during the lifetime of their 
husbands. Wlieu Martina, widow of Iferacliiiit tried 
to pose as joint-ruler with her son and stoitson (041), tho 
multitude shouted an indignant denial of her elaims. 
“flow can you sit upon tho thnmo and answer foreign 
envoys when they come to the royal city. God forldd 
that tho pdity of the Bomatis should come into 
sudh a plight as that” It was a hundred and fifty- 
six years since the Bysaiitiuo popidaoo had hurled 
these words at Martina and compelled her to descend 
from tho throne, but wo may lie sore tliat the spirit 
which prompted them srill dwelt in the hearts of the 
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mass of the people who yet called themselves Romans. 
To be ruled by a woman, and such a woman, tlio despoilor 
and all but murderer of her own son, was felt to ]>e 
an unendurable humiliation. The insecurity of Irene’s 
position was shown by the shoi*tness of her roi;jfn, hut 
that short reign of five years (797-802) was long enough 
to include, in a certain sense to necessitate, the great 
event which will be the subject of the following cliapter. 
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OAltOLXrS ADGUSTUS 

Thb events described at the end of the last chapter 
happened in August 797. In the autunm of the follow- 
ing year, when Charles was resting at Aaehon from the 
fatigues of a Saxon campaign on the banks of tho Elbe, 
there appeared before him two Byzantine ambassadors, 
Michael, aforetime Patrician of Phrygia, and Theoi>hilus, 
a priest of Blaohomm, who, on behalf of the Empress 
Irene, sought for and obtained tlie restoration of friendly 
rolarions between the empire and the kingtlom. The 
covenant of peace was ratified by tho rottun of an 
illustrious Qroek captive, Sisiimius, brother of the 
Patriarch Tarasius, who had been taken prisoner prolv 
ably in the Apulian war of 788. 

But a &r more distinguished visitor than either 
Mieliael or Thoophilns was to visit Charles’s court in 
tho following year, and to pload in lowlier fashion for 
his help. To understand tho nature of this visit we 
must go baek for a few years and glance at tlio events 
which had been happening not in the New, but in tho 
Old Borne. 

On tho day after* Christmas Day, 796, died Pope 
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Hadrian 1. after a long and eventful pontificate. The 
relations botween him and Charles had not been always 
friendly, for Hadrian had found that no more than 
the Lombard king would the Frank grant the exorbi- 
tant demands fur towns and lordships which wore un- 
ceasingly urged in the name of St. Teter. Still there 
had been a certain similarity of spirit and temper 
which had drawn those two strong men together, and, 
as we have already scon, Charles mourned for the 
death of Hadrian as if he had been the dearest of his 
sons. 

On tlio <lcatli of Hadrian, Leo HI. was ininiodiatuly 
olocto<l to the jiaj)al throne. He was a ftoinan by birth, 
an inntate from his cliildhorsl of tho Lalerau palace, and 
Inul gone thr<»ngh tho regular gnulution of oc(;l(isii)htica1 
oHiam till ho had reached tho liigli p(»sit.ion of ]»aim.l 
vcHtararius, It would s(*em ]irobahIe that ho was the 
candidate most acceptiiblo to tlm clericis of tho Jtcunan 
Church, though tlie n^snlt showed that th(}rc was a 
largo party unioiig tho gtmt lay-(»l)ierrH of tins papal 
court to whom his elevation was hy no nutans welcome, 
lie was, at a crisis of his fortunes, iu*cuK<*.d hy bitter 
onomioK of adultery and forgr.ry, Imt no pr(»of was 
offered of these charges, and there Hitems no reason to 
boliovo that his moral eliaractor was not stainlesH. 
There arc some indications, however, that he was not 
loved by the i>eoplc of Rome. Vossihly his icwi|Kjr may 
have been hamh : possibly too they were beginning to 
chafe under tho yoke of tho digiiitary who i)Ut lately 
was their spiritual pastor,, sometimes their cluunpion, 
but who now assorted himself as their sovereign. 

Immediately on his elevation, Pope Leo sent 
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messengois to Charles announciDg his election and carry- 
ing to him the heys of St. Peter’s tomb and the banner 
of the dty of Itome. This act of snbmission to the 
great Patrician of Borne, to whom the pope loohod for 
confinnation of his xi^ts and protection from his 
enemies, was represented in the celebrated mosaic in 
the Triclinium of the Latenin xislsce, of which a toler- 
ably’ accurate soTonteenth-centuiy copy still exists on 
the outside wall of the oiatory called the Suneta 
Semetorum, immediately in front of the Latcron. In it 
the Apostle Peter, of colossal size, is represented sitting 
with the keys on his lap. Before him, on his righty 
kneds Pope Leo, to whom he is giving the pdlim; 
on his left “our lord Oarulus,” to whom ho gives a 
banner; and underneath is an inscription in barbarous 
Latin stating that the blessed Peter gives life to Pope 
Loo and victory to King Charles. Charles is repre- 
sented as wearing a moustache, but no beard, lie has 
abroad pleasant &ce and is cro’wnod with a conical 
diadem. 

The IVankish king replied to the new x*ope by 
sending to him his friend and chapltun Angilbert, 
bearing a letter in which ho dilated on the various 
duties which Providence had assigned to its sender and 
its receiver. “It is ours with the help of the divine 
piety externally to defend the Holy Ohuteh of Christ by 
our arms from all pagan inroads and infidel devastation, 
and internally to fortify it by the reoc^ition of the 
Catholic faitL It is yours, most holy father, with 
hands raised to God like Moses, to help our warfare ; 
that by your interee^on the Christian people may every- 
where have the 'victory over its enemies, and the name 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ may be znagnified throughout 
the whole world.” At the same time Angilbert brought 
the share of the Avar booty which Charles had sot 
aside for Hadrian, but which ciime too ]ato to gladden 
the heart of the aged pontiff. 

This exchange of embassies took place in 790. Three 
years later the Cliristiun world was horrified by the 
news of a brutal outrage cnactoii in the streets of Home. 
On the 2f3th of April 799, Uie pope was mount ed and 
preparing to ride forth from I^nie along the Flaminian 
Way, in order to celebrate what was called the Greater 
Tataiiy, a religious function whieli had taken the ])kco 
of tlio heathen RoUgaVia and in which the Divine pro- 
tection was implored for tlwi springing corn against the 
perils of blasting and mildew. Suddenly, ere lie had 
emerged from the city, ho was set upon by a }>and of 
ruflians who hod been lying in wait at the (diurch of Kt. 
Hilvostro in Capito, on the right hand of the Corse. 
They tore him from his horse, they belaboured him 
with cudgels ; ^lecording to one account they tried to 
practise upon him the ilyMntino atrocities of pulling 
out the eyoK and cutting out the tongue \ at any rate 
they loft him speechless and helpless in the solitary 
street^ for all his long train of attendants, «is well as the 
crowd which had gathered after him to go forth in 
bright procession along the Eiaminiau Way, forsook 
him and ilo(L 

There is some reason to suppose that this attack was 
an outburst of civic fury, oxasporated by some acts of 
the unpopular pontiff; but there is no doubt that the 
movement was directed by two men, Pasohalis ami 
Campiilus, who wore high in office in the papal house* 
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hold, and one or both of whom were nephews of the 
pope’s predecessor Hadrian. A lurid light is shed by 
this fact on the heart-burnings and angry disappoint- 
ments which were often caused among the clients of a 
deceased pope by the election of his successor. 

After suffering many indignities the unhappy Leo was 
dragged at night to the monastery of St. Erasmus on 
the Goelian hill. Hero ho was closely confined for some 
days, but ho recovered somewhat from his bruises, and 
sight returned — ^miraculously the next goneration said 
— ^to his injured eyes. By the help of a faithful servant, 
his chamberlain Albinus, ho succeeded in escaping — 
probably by a rope — down the wall of the convent, and 
was taken by his friends to St Peter’s. Hero he was 
soon in perfect safety, for the Frankish duke of Spoloto, 
Winighis, who had heard of the murderous assault^ came 
with on army to his rescue and escorted him to his own 
city, a safe stronghold among the mountains of Umbria. 
The foiled conspirators, who had hoard with terror of 
their victim’s flight, vented their rage on the house of 
Albinus, which they gave to the flames. Probably for 
many subsequent months anarchy ruled in Homo. 

In the disturbed state of Italy, and with liomo given 
over to his unscrupulous foes, the only rcHOurco left for 
the pope was in the protection of Charles; and to his 
courts or rather to his camp, for ho was immersed in the 
Kaxon war, Loo IIL repaired in the summer of 799. It 
was now more than forty-five yours since a pope (Stephen 
II.) had crossed the Alps on a similar errand. Much 
had happened in the interval. The monarchy of the 
“most unspeakable” Lombards had boon overthrown; 
the successor of St. Peter had become one of the great 
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princes of tho earth ; and yet, as Leo must with sarhiess 
have reflected, not even so\"eroignty had hrought ssifety. 
“Wounded in Uie house of his friends,” tho Bishop of 
Homo had received fi'oni the hands of his own courtiers 
and subjects treatment infinitely nutre cruel and contu- 
melious than any tliuii the nmch vituperated Lonibanl 
had ever iiiflirt<ed on his predecessor Musing on these 
things Pope Leo flouhtlcss saw that the day-dream of a 
IMipal sovereignty extending over all Italy couhl not be 
realised. Ibitlicr must he make his Frankisii frieml and 
protector stronger in Italy. 'J'ho .Patrician f»f Itomo must 
take some higher ami more im|K>Hing title, and must be 
induced to give mor<i .'isskluous attention t.<» tho alluirs 
of the Italian peninsula. 

Ah in that (utrlier pafsil visit Charles then a lad of 
twelv(«, hud lieeri sent to meet Ktepheii II., so now dhi 
Charles send his son Pippin (a young man of twenty-two, 
and tho crowmul king of Italy) to meet Pi»pe Loo. 
Pippin (•Hcorted the vcm<*mhlo guest !ntr» his father’s 
presence. Po{>f) and king embraced and kisscsi with 
t(«ir 'rim clergy in the piiial tmin intoned the Oluna 
in and the nohlcs and courtiers round addmi 

their joyful acclamations. This meeting took place at 
]'iulerb(»rn, where Charles had built a new ami sphmdid 
church in the place of the edifico oftiui (histroyed by Ute 
Baxons. In this church Pope Leo hallowed an altar, 
which ho ourichoil with relies of the prot(»iiiartyr Btc^hcm 
brought by him from Homo, and assured the king that 
by the imwerful interc^essioti of tlmt stunt tho church 
would bo prostirvetl from future <levtiHtation. 

Leo remained prol)ably for aliout two montlis, from 
July to September, at Paderbom, in constant inte^ 
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course witli Charles. Much would doubtless be said in 
the conferences between the two potentates concerning 
the condition of the Church, the heresy of the Adoptions, 
the Iconoclastic controversy, and above all concerning 
the charges brought against the pope’s character by his 
relentless enemies in Borne. Was there also something 
said about that great event towards wliich, as wo know, 
the course of history was tending, the l)estowal of the 
imperial title on Charles 1 Hero wo have only conjee- 
tares to guide us, but in these conjectures we must tiike 
account of one most powerful influence upon which I 
have hitherto been silont, the influence of the absent^ but 
continually consulted Northumbrian, Alcuin. 

iUciiin, bom of a noblo Anglian family alK>at the year 
735, and therefore some seven years older than Charles, 
was brought up from childhood in tlio monastic sominaty 
of York; and there drank in witii eager lips the learning 
deepest and best of its day in all Bnropo, which that 
celebrated school imparted to its pupils. Bode, it is 
true, had died about the time of Alcuin’s birt]^ but 
from Bodo’s pupil Jj!cgl>ert^ Archldshop of York (732-766), 
and from his successor ARlliort (767-778), ho acquired a 
knowledge, not only of tiioology, but also of many secular 
arts and scioncea To astronomy he was led by tiio 
intricate calculations and endless ^scussions concerning 
the true date of Easter. But in the arohi^iscopal 
library, as Alcuin himself tolls ns, there was also a re- 
spectable collection of the Ijatin classics, Pliny, Cicero, 
Yiigil, Lucan, Statius are all enumerated by him, as 
well as Aristotle, who was probably represented only by 
a Latin translation. To the study of these authors the 
young Northumbrian gave many industriottB years; 
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Virgil especially was long the master of his soul, aud 
the legends of a later generation told how the visit of 
an evil spirit to bis coll was necessary to frighten him 
away from the nocturnal study of the Mantuan bard into 
the repetition of the Psalms appointed for the midnight 
service. Certain it is, however, that he did not forsake 
the study of the profane authors, until they had thoroughly 
penneu*ted his style. Unlike some of his brother occlesi 
iisticB ho wrote Lai in, both prose and verse, of which no 
IJoinaii in the fii*st century need have boon ashamed. To 
|uisH from the (*oiitimial baibarisms, olmcuritios, [>iierilitiea 
of < Iregcuy of Tours, of Kiedegaritis, nv even of tins authors 
of the to the easily flowing pr<»s<s, or 

heKatiLet(sr vei'se of Alcuiii is like going from the ili-spclt 
{iroductions of a half-odueated ploiighnuui to the letters 
of Oowi>or or the poetry of Goldsmith. 

Alcuin has been called the Knismus of the eighth cen- 
tury, and though in one respect the com{)ariHon is too 
flattering, since the Northumbriau ilid but little for 
critical s<iienco, it gives on tho whole not an incorrect 
impression of the literary position of this man, the 
‘‘child and champion’’ of the Carolingian Itomuicence. 
It is evident that he and the meu with wlutm he asso- 
ciated, Anglos, Saxons, or l*ranks, wore tired of the 
Isirharism whieii had {lorvaded Europe for throe couturiei^ 
and looked back with longings perhaps sometimes with 
unwise longing, to the great days of Itoman supremacy 
and peace. Even their Teutonic names were to them 
somewhat of a humiliation. In tho literary circle or 
academy which formed itsolf in Charles’s court, chiefly 
under Alcuin’s influence, the members assumed classical 
names (like tho Molanctlion and (KoolanipiuliuMof a later 
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Eonascenoe), aad corresponded with one another under 
those disguises. Thus Alcuin himself was Elaccus 
Alhinus, Eiculf (afterwards Archbishop of Mainz) ^va8 
Domcetas ; AngHberl^ Oharles’s chaplain, was Homer ; 
Amo, Archbishop of Salzburg, was Aquila. The name of 
the great hing himself was David, a name admirably 
choson to express his piety, his success in war, and his 
love of women. 

The event which brought “ Albinns ” and his “ dearest 
David ” together was a journey which Alcuin undertook 
to Eumo in 781, in ordor to obtain the piillium for his 
frioud and suiicrior, Eanbald II., Archbishop of York. 
Alcuin himself was at this tiuio^ and in fact throughout 
middlo lifo and old ago, only a doaoon, though from his 
learning and piety ho wielded more inilnenco than many 
bishops. Ttotuming from Homo, ho mot Charles at 
Purnui, and was eiitroatod by him to return to E'lank- 
laiid on the tutcom})IiHhmont of his mission. 1 lo protested 
that ho couhl only do tliis with the consout of his king 
and his iu^hbisho]), and these consents Iwving boen 
obtained ho rotnnied to Oliarlos’s court and resided 
thero, a sort (tf literary primo minister, from 782 to 
700, with tlie exception of a visit to his own country 
botwoen 790 and 792. Though aiqiarontly ho never 
entered the monastic state, ho received from Charles, as 
a piece of prefermonl^ the headship of two ablwys, that 
of Bethlehem at Ferrihres and that of St. Lupus at 
Troyes, In 796, feeling tho need of repose, ho obtained 
his master’s reluctant ponuissiun to retire to tho great 
monastery of St. Martin at Tonrs, which was placed 
under his rule, and whore he siraiit Uio remainder of his 
days. This absence from the court is a fortunate thing 
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for iis, for to it wo owe the letters between Charles and 
Alenin, of which a coiisiderahlo nuinW aro still preserved, 
and which show both king and deacon in no nnpluasiiig 
light SomctiinoB Alenin advises the king to treat the con- 
quered Buxons and Avars tenderly, and not to gall them 
with the yoke of tithes. Sometimes he explains to his 
royal friend the meaning of the tenus Septuagesima and 
Sexagesiino. Then ho enters into long discussions 
about the (sileiidar, the dato of blaster, the intercalations 
necessary to bring the solar and the lunar ymrs into 
harmony. The king half miwdiievonsly roftan these rad- 
cnlutions to the well tsHiglit jMiges of his palactj, who dis- 
cover in them some errors, which, after inneh mutiiul 
Imntor, tlio elder scholar is coniitellcd P* acknowledge. 
Always, h(»wovor, the interconrse is fricmil}’, sincere, 
elevating. The king dcsts not isitrouise, ami the deueon 
does not oringo. One cannot lait feci in ri*ading titesu 
letters tlmt both men were mode to be lovtsL 

Such was the man who, as tliero is every reason to 
holhtvo, hud whispenul to timiiy of his friuntls the fateful 
wonl “ fniiwrator ’’ before Pofm Loo .ill. arrivt'd, a 
liunted and hnlf-hlindod fugitive, at ('harlcs'u court. 

In the month of May (7b!i) Alenin had written to 
his royal master a retnarkaldo letter, commotiUng on the 
tidings which Ciutrlas had sent him of Uie assault on 
Pot )0 Ijoo. h'roni this loiter it will l>e well to uxtraet 
some sonlencos. 

"To his poacn making lord King David, Alhitms 
wishtss health. I thank your Ooodmws, swmttost David, 
for nunombering my littlemws and making mu ae 
quaint(xl with the facts which your faithful servtuti 
hiui brottght to my oars. Wore I present with 
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you I should have many counsols to offer to your 
Dignity, if you had opportunity to listen or I eloquence 
to spook. For I love to write concerning your pro- 
sperity, the stability of the kingdom given you by 
God and the advancement of the Holy Church of 
Christ. All which are much troubled and stained by 
tlio daring deods of wicked men which have boon 
perpetrated, not on obscure and ignoble persons, but 
on the greatest and the highest. 

‘‘For there have been hitherto three persons higher 
than all others in this world. One is the Apostolic 
Sublimity who rules by vicarious power from the seat 
of St. Peter, prince of the apostles. AncVwhat has 
been done to him, who was the ruler of the aforesaid 
see, you have in your goodness informed me. 

“The second is the Imperial dignity and power of 
the second Itomo. How impiously the governor of that 
empire [Constantino VI.] has boon deposed, not by 
aliens but by bis own peoido and fellow oitissons, 
univorsal rumour tells uh. 

“The tliird is the royal dignity in which the decree 
of our Lord Jesus Christ has placed you as ruler of the 
Christian people, more excellent in power than the other 
aforesaid dignities, more illustrious in wisdom, more 
sublime in the dignity of your kingdom. Lo ! now on 
you alone the salvation of the churches of Christ falls 
and rests. You sro the avenger of crimoN, the guide 
of the wanderers, the comforter of the mourners, the 
oxalter of ihe good. 

“ Have not the most frightful examples of wickedness 
now made themselves manifest in the Komau see where 
of old there was the brightest religion and piety? These 
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mon, blinded in thoir own hearts, have blinded him who 
was their tme hetul. There is in that place no fear of 
God, no wisdom, no charity. What good thing can you 
look for whore these are alisentl These are the perilous 
times long since foretold by Tlirn who was Ifimsclf the 
Truth, and therefore the love of many waxes cold.” 

Alcuin thon advises his royal friend to make peace 
if possible with the “unutterable” people (the Haxons), 
to forbear threats in dealing with them and to iutnnnit., 
at any rate for a timt!, the exaction of titlxts. Kvidcntly 
this prudent comisellor folL that the afTairs of Italy 
had now the most pressing claim on his mimter’s 
attention, and tluit it would be wise t>i) tioncontraie 
all hia forces for the solntaon of the problem which 
there awaited him. 

It was thon to a moiuuvh thus {>m{HMsesRod in his 
favour by the represuntations of one of his nearest 
friends that Leo Ifl apixHtlixl in the interview at 
Faderhom. The pope's aeousitrs sent tlieir represonta- 
tivoB to the Kaxon t(»wn, rejumting the charges of 
adulteiy and {Ksrjury, and claiming that the sliould 
be coUcnI u{s>n to deny tho truth of these charges ou 
oatL IVivily they gave him tho advice of professed 
well-wishers that he should give up tlw contest^ lay 
down his papal dignity and retire in {ksico to some 
convent. But the kinj^ while reserving the investigation 
into those charges for senno future assomhly to lie hold 
in Bom«^ showed by his eondnot that he attachwl to 
them but little importance. After several weeks' 
sojourn at Fadorlmnt, T.1O0 was dismissed with all 
honour from the camp and was escorted by royal mfsri 
rererenUy back to Kome, where be reooived an entlinsi< 

0 
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astic welcome from his penitont sabjoots (30th NoTem' 
her 799). 

The close of this year was saddened by the tidings 
of the death of those two brave champions of Frankish 
civilisation, Gerold and Eric. In the ^ring of 800, 
Charles set forth on on expedition into Neustria, a part 
of his dominions which ho had apparently not visited 
for two-and-twenty years. Piratical raids of the 
Northmen seem to have been the determining cause 
of this expedition, the object of which was to put the 
coast of the Channel in a proper state of defence. lie 
also, however, received tho submission of some Breton 
chiefs who had long been in a chronic condition of revolt; 
he made the round of his viUns and country palaces in 
Nonstria; and above all he visited the tomb of St. 
Martin at Tours, and luul a long s|)oll of close and 
confidential intercourse with his friend Alcuin. Here 
at Tours his fifth and last wife Lintgard died (4th 
Juno 800), and her illnoss probably lengthened his stay 
in that city. At length, after revisiting Kliine-land and 
holding a fhuHnm at Mainz (August 800) ho began 
his last and most celebrated jonrn(^ into Italy. 

‘ Having rested for seven days at Bavenna, whore he 
probably inhabited the palace built by Thoodorie wherein 
the Byzantine exarch had djvolt, ho marched dovm the 
coast of the AdriaMe to Ancona. From thence he 
despatched Ids son Pippin to lay waste the territories of 
that unruly vassal, Qrimwald of Beneventa Charles 
himself proceeded through tho Picono and Sabine 
districts by tiho old Via Solaria, and arrived at Nomen- 
tum, fourteen miles from Borne. Hero he was met by 
the pope, who accosted him with every show of humility 
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imd deforenco. Pope and king supped togothor at 
Nonientam, and tkon Loo roturned to aiTange fur the 
triumphal ontiy into Bomo. Next day (24th NovemlKir 
800) this great pageant tras onaotod. Tho Ijanners uf 
the dty of Bomo home by dtizons, tho gilt crosses 
horno by ocduidastios, came in long procossion to moot the 
groat Patridan. Groups of citisons and of the furuignors 
rosidont in Brtmo, Pranks, Prisians, Saxons (among tho 
lattor doubtless many of uur own countrymen), statione<l 
at intervals along the Sakrian Way, thnndorc<i forth 
thoir lawlns as tho king zodo by. Sl^ Pelor’s Church, 
now as bufuro, was tho goal of his pilgrhnago, and on 
tho broad miirblo stairs stood tho pope, with all his 
tmiu of Insliojis luid dorgy, to wclcoiao him. lie sprang 
from his horse, mounted the stoiw (not now upistnintly 
on his knees), and after rocoiviiig the {kiimI bhwHing 
wont in and paid his devotions at the tomb of Bt, Putor. 

The chief businoHS which hud brought King Oharliw 
to liome was, of course, the enquiry into the brutal 
assault on the pope and tho clearing of his ciiaractor 
fnim the cluugos brought against him. Already Uie 
b'tonkisfa mim who accomi>aniod Ijco to Borne luul hold 
a preliminary onqniiy, the result of which was that 
Poschalis and Gamx>ultu hod boon sent across tho Alfis t.o 
Charles for jiulgment Now ap|>arontly they returned 
in his train, not so mndi to defend thomsulvos on the 
score of tlto outrage (for Utdr giult was too dear) as to 
proT(^ if they could, their often-repeated aoeusaUttiui. 
A groat synod was assomhlod at Bb Poteris on tho 1st 
of l)ocomlior, aiul was opened by a siKMsoh from the 
king. According to the paiml biographer, tho oedesb 
aatios composing tho synod ail with one aeoovd dedarod : 
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“We do not dare to judge the Apostolic see, i^^hich is 
the head of all the Church of God ; for by it and by the 
Apostle’s vicar we all are judged, but the see itself is 
judged of no man, and this has been the custom from 
old time.” Whether this high papal doctrine was pro- 
claimed and accepted or not, it certainly seems as i£ 
Paschalis and Campulus entirely failed to make good 
thdr charges ; but the pope offered, if his conduct wore 
not drawn into a precedent against his successors, to 
accept the challenge to clear himself by oath from the 
charges brought against him. It is possible that the 
pope was only dowly brought to make this concession, 
for it was not till more than three weeks after the 
sissombling of the synod that tho next stop was taken. 
On tho S^rd of December, in tho presence of tho liomau 
clergy, as well as of tho Frankish followers of the king, 
Pope lico appeared in tho mAa of St. rehir's, bearing a 
coj)y of tho four gos[)idH, which ho chwpod to his bnwist, 
and then he swore with a loud and clear voice ; “Of all 
those charges which tho Itomaiis, my unjust pemu*,ut(»rH, 
have brought agsunst me, I detdarc} in the presence of 
(}od and Bt. Peter, in whoso chundi I stand, that I am 
innocent, since I have neither don(» thoso thifigs whc.rcof 
I am accused nor procured the doing of tJuun.” 

’Hio result of the whole invoKtigation was that 
Paschalis and Campulus an<l their accomplictts were 
found guilty ot high treason and cotidetnn(»d to death, a 
sontonco which, on tho intercesHioti of tho pop(s was 
commuted to perpetual iNmishmont inU> Fnutkdand* 

During tho weeks that tlio iHi(»al trial was protatmling 
CharioH, of course, almde in Itome, witetlit^r in one of the 
old iiui>orial dwellings on the Palatine, or as an honoured 
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guest of tho pope at the wo arc not infonne<l. 

It liras observed that now, as on the occasion of a 
previous visit to Borne, out of courtesy to the po{»o li<i 
laid aside his Fraiihish dross— a tunic with silver border, 
a vest of otierskins and sable, and a blue douk— and 
wore instead, after tho Boinan fashion, a long tunic and 
a (Mamys over it, shoes also made like those of the 
Romans, inBtea<l of his Frankish boots witli stockings 
and garters. 

It was proclsrdy during this month of Dccoin})or that 
by a fortunate coincidence, the priest Zacharias, whom 
more than a yoiir before Charles liad sent on a mission to 
tho holy places, roturnnd from the Bust. Two monks 
ciimo with him, from Olivet and St Saba, sent by the 
Patriarch of JcruHalem, and bringing by way of blessing 
from that ecolosiaHtic tho keys (»f the Holy Ketptihihnt 
and of Calvary, of Jerusalem and Mount Zion, tr»geth($r 
with a couHCcratod banner. A more Ri<rik!ng testiniony 
to tho worhl-wide fame of the Frankish con({ueror emdd 
hardly have I)oon rendered thmt this, which must have 
}>eon meant to invest Charles with a kind of prote(*torato 
over tho most sacnwl sites in Christendom. 

The f)ot)e*s solemn oath of self-exculisitiou was sworn 
on tho 2«lrd of Decondier. Two days later was tratis- 
aoted tlmt yet more solemn eoromony by which the 
Patriarch of the Western Church, thus purgecl from the 
stains which bis sissailants had sought to cast upm his 
character, bestowcal tqm his royal champion that title 
which set him highest among tho rulers of the Christian 
world, Tho scene was again laid in the great basilica 
of St. Peter, a building, of course, utterly unlike to the 
vast lionaissance temple of Bnimantc and MichiusI 
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Angolo. There, on Ghxistmas morning, Charles the 
Frank was worshipping before the Gmifes&lo or tomb of 
St. Peter. The stately Eoman chhintfs hung amuiid 
his shoulders; the crowd that filled the biisilicii could 
soo with satisfaction the dainty Homan buskins of the 
kneeling monarcL When he rose from pmycr Poi»o 
Leo approached him, placed upon his }ui;id a costly 
golden crown, and clothed him in the puiple mantle of 
empire. “Then,” says the papal biographer, “all the 
faithful Homans, beholding so great a champitm given 
them, and knowing the love which ho bare to the Holy 
Itomau Church and its vicar, in obedience to tbo will of 
God and of St. looter, the koyd)carcr of the kingdom of 
heaven, cried out with deep acconlant voictss: *To 
Charles, most pious and august, crowmsl by God, the 
great and peace-bringing emperor, be life and victory!*” 
llierenpou the people sang their jubilant lamias^ and the 
]>0])e performed tliat lowly adoration wherewith his 
jirodecessors had been wont to greet a Vahuitinian or a 
Theodosius. 

The deed was done, and the H<»ly Homan Kinpircv 
which lasto<l a thousand years, and only in the days of 
our fatliors was shattered by the iist of Na[Kdeon, was 
established, or (as Alcuin and Leo would have Hai<i) was 
ro-establishcd in Kuropo. It wtm a revolution, no doubti, 
that was enacted on tlmt morning of the Sfith of 
December 800 . It could not Imve (teen justified out of 
the Digest or the Code. Acc<»rding to all the fiuixims 
of legitimacy which had prevailed for many preccsUug 
centuries, Cliarlos was an usur|)er ami I^r^o ati inter* 
meddling traitor. And yet, if one couhl go back still 
earlier to tlio first days of the empire, the bestowal 
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of the imperial title on Charles was not so utiurly 
lawlotis a proceeding. The Roman Imiainitor in tboso 
early contniios ivas not by any elaborate process elected, 
but was always acclaiinod. Acclaimed by the army, it is 
true, but also by the people, and there wore doubtless 
many soldiers of the mllWa cohnitA'a of Romo present 
among the crowd who shouted for life and victory to 
the {)eace-bringing emperor. When acclaiiuml by amy 
and people the Cawiir was, or onglit to be, a«;cuptcd {>y 
the Senate; and there are some indications tiiat aft)>r 
centuries o| suspoiuled animation a Irndy calling itself 
the Senate was at this time existing in Rome and c(»n- 
sonMiig to tlio olevatiou of Oiiarlos. And thcMi ImhUcs, 
Senate, p(M>ple, anuy, however iiisignincant in them 
selves, wore at any rate Itoman : they tadonged to iiic 
true old liomo ; they tnsl the forum of tiie republic, and 
looked up to the Ralatino of tiie emperors ; they were 
not like the bastard Komans of the Ihmphorus, who 
ehatteied in Qrook and wore the rolNW of Asia, but who 
had usurped for so many eonturies the profitable truflc- 
mark of the Senate and Re<»ple of Rome. H<*, though 
titore was hut one precedent-' and that the Isul one of 
Maximin. the Thracian- for conferring iho dignity of 
emperor on a man of purdly Teutonic descent, and 
though it is quite imimssible to find a place for the 
chief actor, the Bishop of liomo, in tim drama as played 
by all the earlier Gesani, we may on thn whole crmelttdc 
tliat Oharloa became lioman Kmiiemr by os gcxxl a title 
as any who hod worn the purple since the days of 
Theodosius. 

Wliat wore the chief causes which led to tikis great 
change in the political constitution of Kum|K)i They 
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have boon already hinted at^ and wo shall probably 
not be wrong in enumerating them as follows. 

First — The great revival of ckssieal leaining, due 
chiefly to the labours of Anglo-Saxon scholars; a 
movement of which men like Bede and Alcuin W(}re the 
standard-bearers. The minds which were inllnenced by 
this revival perceived plainly that tlie interests of civilissi- 
tion, and to a certain extent of ChriHthuiity, had })oon in 
past centuries identical with those of the great Bonian 
Empire ; and fi'om a genuine revival of tliat Empire 
(not from a mere ep}iemci*al rccon(|UCHt of c(j;*tain cities 
or provinces by a sjHdharins or enUeuhnus setting sail 
from Constantinople)) they anticipuiod) not altogether 
erronoonsly, groat gains for the civiliwttion and tlio 
Christianity of tlio future. 

Sectmtl — ^Tho anomalous position that winch called 
itself tlio empire, which for the first time in its history 
found itself under wliat John Knox calUul 'Hho monstrous 
regiment of a woman,” and that woman the murderess 
of Iior child. 

TlUrd — ^Tho brutal attjick on Pope Loo mmlo by the 
disappointed kinsmen of his predecessor. This event 
may well have pro<luced an important chattge in tlie 
attitude of the pope towaixls the question of reviving 
the empire in the west. Before tluit day of April 
when he was assaulted by his own courtiers and loft 
half dead in the streets of Itome, bo may (as has boon 
already hinted) have looked forwanl to a time when he 
should reign over the best part of Italy, subject to no 
king or governor ; and when whiai>er8 rcfuihe<i him of 
the use of the words ‘‘Emperor” and “Imperial” by 
the learned ecclesiastics of Charles’s court he may in that 
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mood of mind liavo shown tiuit their pro]>osals wore 
little to his tasto. After that fatal day, his reluctance, 
if he had any, to see one Tmm in the Italian peninsula 
holding an indisputably liighor position than his own, 
was changed into eager acijuicscence in the scheme. 
He was willing, nay anxious, to see the purj^o lohe 
encircling the stalwart limbs of the Frankish conquenir, 
if only ho himself might take sholUir under that rol)<» 
from the dagger of tlie assiissin. 

Jn all this it may bo truly said that wo have faile<l 
to considor one inqsirtant factor in tln^ ]>ro])him, the 
dcssircs an<l andntioiis of Charles himself. IJ nforiuimtoly 
a mystery which W'C cunmit penittraie hangs ove.r tliat. 
very subject. One of his ino.st intimate friends, bis 
secretary Kiuhard, expresHly says that rb2ii*h>.K 
first 80 greatly dislikix] the title of Kini>eror and 
Augustus that he declared that if he could have known 
lieforeliand the iutontirm of the |K>po he would never 
have entered the church on that day, though it was one 
of the holiest fe,stival 8 of the year." 

It used to bo assumed that ibis reluctanne on the 
(Hikrt of Charles to roccivo the now dignity was only a bit 
of wolbplayiMl comedy botwoon him and Tjeo, that the 
Frankish king bad Immui long aspiring Ui tint imperial 
dignity, and liad even put constraint ufsin the isqm to 
force him to take part in the coronation. Afore nicont 
discussion has sliaken our confidonco in this easy solution 
of the problem ; and proltably the gt*eater numlior of 
writers on the histoiy of this period now hold that 
Charles wiis speaking the truth when he expnMised his 
dissatisfaction witli tho iK>pe’s proceedings. The cause 
of that (lissatisfacstion can only bo conjectured. Kinhanl 
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seems to hint that it was fear of the resontmont of the 
Bysantino Omsors, but this hardly seems a suficiont 
cause to one who remembers the low estate of the 
eastem monarchy under Irene. 

With mudi more probability Pi'ofossor Dahn argues 
that wliat Charles disliked was not the bestowal of the 
titlo in itself but its bestowal by the impe. Ho thinks 
that Charles and his counsellors had already, in 799, 
virtually resolved on the revival of the empire, that 
the pope penetrated their design, and determined Uiat if 
tliat stop wore taken ho at least would bo chief actor in 
the drama ; that by his adroit tactics he, so to speak, 
forced Charles’s hand, and that the latter, foreseeing the 
evil consequences which would result from the precedent 
thus established, of a pope-crowned enqwror, expressed 
his genuine foolmgs of vexation to his friend Hinhard 
when ho said, “ Would that 1 had never entered St. 
Peter’s on Christmas Day.” Certainly thcremombiunco 
of all the miserable oomplicatlons oausod during the 
Middle Ages by the po{)o’H chum to sot the crown on 
the head of the emperor would do much to justify the 
unwillingneBS of a statesman such am the Frankish king 
to bind this dtsin round the limits of his soccossots. 

But oven beyond this it seems possible that Charles’s 
own mind was not fully made up os to the exitodktnoy of 
accepting the imperial duulem, by whomsoever bestowed 
That the plan had been discussed (perhaps often 
diseussed, through many years), by his more highly 
educated eourtfors, cannot be denied. JIo may have 
been dazzled by the Inilliancy of tfie position which was 
thus oiTorod him; and yet the oalmor judgment of 
that foroseoiug mind of his may not have been satisfied 
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that it was altogothor wiso for him to accept it The 
Frankish kingdom, as it hod hocn built up hy tho vsiloiir 
and {laticnco of Oharlos and his forofathorH, was a 
splendid and solid reality. This restored oinpiro of 
liome that they talked of, would bo oven moi-c splendid, 
hut would it 1*0 otpudly sulisiuntiult After all, tho 
whole Kuman Orbits Terranm was not subject to his sway. 
Was it wise to assume a title which seemed to assort a 
shadowy claim to vast unsubdued territories f Wits it 
wiso to claim for a Teuton king tiiat ali'emhi-acing 
autliority wherewith the legists had invested tho Itonmn 
Imporatori Tho controversies of (Ineljihs and Ghihrl- 
line% which distracted Itidy for centuries, show that 
these questions, if they ptmmtisl tluansclves to th«‘ 
mind of Oliarles, were questions which gresiUy 
an answer. Atul thoro was also a diiiicidty, winch hoc 
perhaps not boon sufficiently dwelt u|ion, arising front 
Oharlos’s prospective division of his dominions nniong 
his sona Oharlos, the eldest^ was to suctsniMl him in 
tliat Anstrasian region which was tho heart tuid strong 
hold of his kingdom. If any son wore to inherit th<» 
Im]wri<d dignity, sitting on a highttr titrone than his 
hrotitron and holding a certain pre-eminence over them, 
tiuvt son must be Charles. Yet l*ippin, tho second son, 
was the actual king and destined heir of Italy, and 
would rule over Ihuno, tho city from wliieli the Ihmian 
Kntperor was to take his title. Here was tiio pm of 
probable future embroilments Itetwuun his sous, such as 
the prudent Charles may well have feared to foster. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it apissirs a proliahle 
ooueluslon Unit Charles, though he oeoeplod the liuiHirial 
erown, accepted it with puuiuo reluctane^ iukI timt be 
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was the passive approver mther than the active and 
ambitious contriver of the groat revolution of 800. 

In the summer of 801 Gliarles recrosnod the Alp to 
his home in Ehine-land. In the thirteen years of life 
which remained to him ho never again ent«<3red Italy, but 
he was, during the greater ][jai‘t of that time, well repre- 
sented there by his son, Hie able and courageous Pippin. 

A question which doubtloKS exxit^id much interest in 
all the Prankish world was, how Charbw’s jwsuniption 
of the imperial title would be viewed at (Constantinople. 
Tiioro must have been many among the Bysantine 
statesmen who bitterly resented it, }>ut Irene’s position 
was too insecuro to permit of her giving utterance to 
their indignation. It is indeed slated by a Qroek 
chronicler Hiat Charles sentan emliaKsy to ( Constantinople 
proposing to unite the two empires by his own marriage 
with Irene, and that the project wiis only foiled l)y tluj 
opposition of the ouniicli Aetiits who was Kchernixig to 
so<5uro the suc<!08Hion for Ids brother. Whether this l«j 
true or not (and the entire Kilmnas of the Fnuikish 
authorities on the subject is somowhat suspicious), there 
is no doubt that a friendly embassy from Irene appeared 
at Cliarlos’s court in 802, and was ro]>Hed to by a return 
embassy, consisting of Hishop Josso and Count Ilclmgaud, 
who wore dcsputchod from Aachen in the same year, 
and that this cmliasHy may liave oarricsl a deckratiou of 
love from the elderly Fmnk to the middle aged Athenian. 
But not in such romantic fashion was the reconciliation 
of the two empires to bo efTectod. While the bishop 
and the count wore tarrying at Constantinople they 
were the unwilling spectators of a pilace- revolution, 
which possibly may have boon hastened by tlieir presence 
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and by tho foar of a trcaiy, woniicling to tho tuitioual 
prido. On tho 31st October 802, Irene was deposed 
and tho Grand Trcasui'or of the empire, Nicephoriis, 
was raised to the throne. Irene’s life ^vas spared, but 
she was banished to an isliiiid in tho Sea of hlannora, 
and afterwards to tho isle of Lesbos, whore acconling 
to one account she was so inonnly supplied with the 
necossarios of life by licr piumrious successor, that this 
proud and brilliant lady had to support herself by 
spinning. She <lied (»n tho *Jth August 803. 

Again tho pimariousnoHs of tho now rnlox’s position 
comi)olled him to asKunio a courtoous tone towanls 
the Fmnkish sovereign. Chaih^s’s ainbiussadora wer<» 
accomi)anied on their raturii jrtnruoy hy thre^e en- 
voys from Nicephonvt a bishop, an al»br>ti^ and a liht 
'giumlsman, who wore cdiarged with many prohwsions 
ot amity and good-will to tho Frankish king. In all 
this, howovor, there was no sign of recognition (’harles 
as Emperor, and for any sueli recognition CkarloH 
api)arontIy waited for eight years in vain. 

In 808 there was aistiud war betw<»on tho two states, 
tho bone of contention being the little islaml-stato of 
Venice, which was now rising into commercial importance 
and in whoso obscure and entangled history two parties, 
a Frankish and a Bysantiuo, are dimly disceniiblo. 
After a long time a Hoot from Constantinople ap|K3arod 
for a second time in Venetian waters, but was not able 
to prevent tho victory of Pippin, who made a grand 
attiick by land and s(»i, and sulxhusl aptsirently the 
cities of the loguaes, whoso capiUl was at this time 
shifted to the liialto. This occurred in 810, but in the 
same y<sir there ap|HMred at Aachen an ambassador 
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£1*0111 Nic^orns who probably, amid tho osoal unmoan- 
ing professions of friendship^ conyoyocl a hint that his 
master might be willing, for a suitable comiiensation, to 
leec^se Charles as Eoman Emperor. On this hint^ 
for \yhich ho had waited with statesmanliko patience, 
the Frankish monarch acted. Ho expressed his willing- 
ness to snrronder tho Adriatic territories, Tonotia, 
tiilmmia, and Dalmatia, to “his lirothor Nicephoms” 
luid sent Heito, Bishop of Basel, ivitli two colldaguus to 
settlo tho terms of tho new treaty. 

Unhappily, when Iloito >utd his colluigTiCH arrived in 
Constantinople they foimd a cliangu in the oecnjiant of 
tho polaco. Hieephoms had fallen in battle, a most 
disastroiu iMittlo, with Knmi, tho King of tho Bnlgar- 
isns ( 26 th duly 811 ); but bis son-in-law and successor, 
Michael lUuuigab^ was abundantly willing to confirm 
tho pro|K>sod accommodation with tho most powerful 
sovereign of tlio west In truth the suggestion must 
Iwve come at a most welcome sisumn, for Constantinople 
was just then as hard pressed by tho Bulgarian as she 
had over Iwon liy tho Avar or tho Saracen. Ho it came 
to pass tlmt yet another embassy from tho Bysmtino 
court appeared at Aachen in January 812 . A formal 
doeumont containing the terms of tlie treaty of piaice 
was handcxl to thorn by Charles in the ehuroh of tiio 
Viigin, and possibly the oountorpart was received from 
tho amlmssadoni. But tho essential jtoint was, tiiat 
they sang a litany in the Crook tongue in whidi they 
hailed the Frankish sovereign ns Imiierator sad Basileus. 
That was a formal recognition of Charles’s equality, and 
thoneofortli no one could donht that there was an 
Kmperor by the Ithino as well as by tho Bosplumis. 
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Thb flomowhat todions tnlo of Iho want of iho AugiiRt 
and Pacific ISmporor ih iiappily ahnoHt at an ond. 

Wo hoar of rqxmtnd ravages hy Bcauuliniiviiiu pinitoH 
along the tdioros of tho Qomuui and Atlantic ncciuut: 
hy Moorish pirates along tho shoro of the Motlitor> 
innean: and rrith noithor class of fronlNsttcrs does 
Charles appear to have grapplod very wceosHfidly, for 
the good reason that he never devoted a sufficient 
portion of his enoripos to tho establishment of a navy. 
Tho well-known stoiy that Charles saw from tho windows 
of his {lalaoe at Karltonne tlie Danish sea-rovers scudding 
over the waters of tho Gulf of Lyons, and foretold with 
teats tho miserieB whidi those freebooters should bring 
upon his posterity and thrir realm, comes to us on the 
late and doubtful autitority of the Monk of HU Gall and 
need not be accepted as authentic histoty : but that was 
one of the thunderdouds looming up on the horiaon of 
the ninth century whether Charles was ware of it or na 
While tho pirate barks of the Heandinavians were 
spreading terror over tho islands of the west^ tiio laml 
fot^ of tho King of Denmark were threatening the 
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north-oastem boundary of Oharlos’s kingdom. Hero 
the Saxons, at last subdued into loyalty, wore, as wo 
baye seen, bounded on the oast by tho Sclavonic nations, 
the Abodrites, and tho Wilted, and on tho north, in 
Sleswik, by tho Danes. The usual arrangement of 
parties in the perpetually recurring frontier wars was 
this: tho Saxons (that is tho Frankish kingdom) in 
alliance with the Abodrites on one sido, and tho Danes 
with the Wiltzi on tho other. Tho king of tho 
Abodritos was named Drasko ; tho king of tho Danos 
was Godofrid, a proud, high-soaring king of pirates, who 
ventimod to put himself on on equality with tho mighty 
Frankish Emporor, declaring that FrioHland and Saxon- 
laud wore of right his territories, and that ho would 
appear one day with all his warriors round him at 
Aachon and would try conclusions with Charles. 

ft was in tho years from 808 to 810 that this monaco 
to tho tranquillity of the Frankish kingdom sltowod itself 
in its most alarming shape. In tho first of tlioso years 
Godofrid invaded tho territory of tho Abodritos and 
ravaged their lands. Drasko fled boforo him, but 
another chieftain, Godolaib, was treacherously taken 
and hung. The Wiltoi joinwl forces with tho Danes : 
and after mtich slaughter on Iwth sides (for tho flowor 
of tho Danish nobility foil in this camitaign), the 
Abodritos were made 8u1>]oct to tributo to tho Danish 
king. In retaliation for this onslaught on a friendly 
tribe, tho younger Charles was sent across the Elbe with 
an mmy, but thou^ ho ravaged tlio lands of some 
Sclavonic allies of the Danes ho sooms to have returned 
home without achioviug any decisive victory. Then 
both tho two chief powors, knowing that a war of 
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reprisals iros imminent, took to fortifying their frontier. 
Godofrid drev across Holstein that lino of forts whidi 
has sinoe become himous as the Danneverh, and Charles 
erected fortresses on his side of the bonier, cspedally 
restoring the stronghold of Hohbuoki vhich hod been 
desixoyed by the Wiltzi. 

Next year (809) Godofrid sought and obtainod an 
interviour with duirles at Tiadonfliot (in Holstein), de- 
siring to exculpate himself from the cluuge of having 
provoked the previous war. Bat the interview came to 
nothing The Danish king did not sincerely desire 
peace, and probably showed too plainly the aritigiuico of 
his ignorant soul and his foolish pretensions to erptality 
with Charles, lie snceeeiled, however, in patching up a 
temporaty peace with the Abodrite chief Drosko who 
rotumod to his own land, but only to fall a victim some 
months later to the treacherous attack of a vassal of 
Qodofrid’i^ who was believed to have lieen incited to 
the deed by the Danish king. In 810 the contest 
seemed to be growing deiq)erato, and the wild hnp(» of 
Goilofrid to be approaching fulfilment, A fleet of two 
hundred Danish shijm sailed to Friesland, laid waste all 
the mulritudinous islands on the Frisian shore, and 
landed an army on the mainland, which defeated the 
Frisians in throe pitched battles and laid a|)on them a 
tribute, of which 100 lbs. of silver had been already paid 
when tidings of the disaster reached the emperor in his 
palace at Aaehon. He at once set about the too long 
d<dayed oonstruclion of a fleet : and at the mouths of 
all the riven whirii poured into tho Gorman Ocean, the 
Chonnri, and tho Atlanti(^ the sound of the ship- 
builder’s hammer was heard. Then in the midst of his 

p 
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nnxietios ho received two welcome pieces of intelligence. 
The first was that the Danish fleet Inid returned homo : 
the second that Godofrid was dead, murdered hy one of 
his vassals, a fitting retribution for the assassination of 
Diasko, which he himself had instigated. 

After this there was peace for the rest of Charles’s 
life between him and the Danes. Hemming, the 
nephew and successor of Godofrid, was not strong 
enough to continue the aggressive ])o1icy of his undo, 
and on llemming’s death (812) there was a bloody civil 
war between his family and tlio rival dynasly of llarald. 
However, Clmrlos wisely did not relax his naval prepara- 
tions, but in the year 81 1 roisiircd to ISouIogno in order to 
review the fleet which he hat.! conixnandod to be assembled 
there from tho various estuaries of his kingdom. Was 
it partly in romotnbrance of this events that nearly a 
thousand years later, Ka[K>Ieon, that great imitator of 
Olmrlomagno, ctmsitd his flotilla to assemble at itoulogtie 
for tho long meditated, never accomplished, invasion of 
Britain t 

The hist years of the grmit emperor’s life were 
saddened by a sucoessiou of domestic afIlietiouH: but 
before describing them it will bo well to give a glance 
at his family life in his happier middle age before those 
troubles foU upon Inm. As we have seen, Charles was 
five times maniod. Of his first wife Tlimiltrud, mother 
of the hunchback Pippin, wo know nothing, save 
according to Pope Stephen’s account^ she was sprung 
from the very noble race of tho Pranks,” and that she 
must have either died or boon divorced before 770, when 
ho married tho daughter of the liOmbard king, who is 
by one writer called Desiderata, and by anotlter 
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Boitnida. Bhe l)oro bim no clnldreD, and on her divorce 
after something less than a year of matrimony, Oharlos 
married llildegard, a nohlo Bwuhiim lady, the Inst heloved 
of all liis wires. Her life, though splendid, was not 
on easy one. She was only thirteen years old when she 
married the Frankish hero who was verging on thirty : 
slio accompanied him on his campaigns and pilgrimages : 
she hore him nine children, and after twelve or thirteen 
years of wedlock she died on the 30th of April 783, and 
was huried at Mots in the chaiwl of St. Aniulf, hnr 
hnslnnd’s revered ancestor. From this man-iiigo spi-ang 
all the tlireo sons, (Iharles, Pippin, Ia>uis, among whom 
Charlemagne IiojxkI to divide his kingdom, also another 
son who died in infancy, and five daughters. The ehhtst 
of those daughters was that priucess llrotrud who luartUHi 
Oruok of Klissious^ and who so narrowly missed sharing 
the Byzantine throne. 

A few monUis after the death of Hildigard, Cliarles 
married (about Oetolior 783) Fastrada, daughter of the 
Austrosian count liadolf, with whom he stianid elovon 
years of nuuriod life, and whoso Innefti! influence on 
his oharacter and conduct is descrihod to us by Kinhard. 
She bore him two daughters (both of whom oveutually 
Iwoamo abltossos) but no son, and died on tlio lOUi of 
August 794, shortly after the great oonncil of Frankfurt 

Not imany years after Fastrada’s death Charles 
married his fifth wife, the Alainannian Liutgard, who had 
previously lived with him as his coneiibine, nod who 
died on the 4th of June 800, a few months too soon to 
wear the ritlo of Kmpress. Wo are not tdid of any 
itsno of this marrisgo, the last logtd union which Obarlos 
coutraoiod'-the magnilicont lohemo of a marriage alii- 
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aace with Irene having never been I'calisod. Wo hoar, 
however, of four additional concubines and several 
illogitiinato children, somo of whom rose to high honours 
in tho Church. 

The homo which tho gimt emporor favoured above 
all othors was that cit 7 which his lovo done iiuido 
ominent, though he did not absulntely found i^ tho city 
which tho Bomans called AquisgRuinm, which tho 
Germans now call Aachen, and tho Fienoh Aixda- 
Cliapulle. Hero, on tho southern slope of tho Lousborg 
hills, in tho pleasant land between Bhiuo and Menso, 
Oharlos made the dwolling-plaoo of his old ago. With 
all his wide, far-reaching sohomos ho romainod, it would 
soem, at heart a l^pnarian Frank — Hipuarian not 
Salian — and we may conjoctnro that Nonstria was to 
him as little of a homeland as A<initiijne or evon Italy. 
Tlio river Tihine with its groat bordoring bishoprics, 
Maini^ Kuhi, Trior, and its grand itnnumemiuo ehurchos, 
boro for contnrios tho eliaracter which it luul rocoivotl 
from tho greatest of its sons, tho friend aliko of liiulrian 
the Tope and Alcuin tho sdiolar : and, if not on tho 
actual bunks of the Ehino, at least in the near noighlmuT' 
hood of Bhine-land it was fitting that Charles should 
die. Doubtless tho nature-heated Imtlu which had Iwen 
known once tho time of Sovonu Alexander, and which 
are said to have boon named from Apollo Qranus, 
wore the chief determining causes which led Charles to 
visit the places at which indeed his faUier ri|>pin had 
kept Christmas and Easter as long ago as 7<1S. But 
liaving visited it^ and probably derived Iwnefit fn>m the 
waters, he evidoittly became more and more attached to 
tho place. Wo first hoar of Charles keeping his Christ- 
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mas there in 788 : but after that the name is of frequent 
recurrence in the Annals till at lost Worms and Frankfurt 
which had before been his favourite abiding-places are 
almost entirely superseded, and ‘^Imperator celebravit 
natalom Domini Aquisgrani,” becomes the regular formula 
of the chronicles. 

ITorc, tlion, at Aachen, Charles built himself a lordly 
palace and a church, joined together ]>y a colonnade. 
For both those structures he or his architect^ Master Odo, 
borrowed the plan from Ravenna; the palace being 
built after the pattern of Thcocloiic’s palace, and the 
church, which was dedicated to the Yirgiri Mary, }>oing 
a copy of that dedicated to San Vitale. Nor was the plan 
the only thing which was borrowed. Columns and n)arble 
tabhits were brought from Kome as well as from Ravenna. 
Ibie mosaics from Thoodoric’s |)alacc and the equestrian 
statue in gilded bronze of the great Ostrogoth— a work 
apparently of more artistic merit than most of the pro- 
ductions of the sixth century, wore all cuirricci off fnmi 
the city on the lionco to adorn the Bolgic palace of the 
now emperor. Near the palace was a wide strcUhing 
forest surrotind(ul with walls, full of game, resounding 
with the song of hirtls and watered by the little stream 
of the Worm. 

Of all tiicKO inoinorials of the great emperor prolMibly 
nothing now remains but the church. The <l(»cj>])ark 
has doubtless long since disapi>6arod : of the palace 
all that can be said is tliat the Itathhaos is built upott 
its site : but the Oajtella in PidaUo still stands, mi is 
included in the much later building which is known 
as the Miinstor. It is ulsmt 100 feet high and 00 foot 
in diameter, surmounted by an octagonal cutK^la and 
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uurnmiitlefl hy a sixtoen-sidod cloistor. Tho rouom- 
bknuu tn Ktm Vitulo at onco atrikos tlio visitor who is 
nctiimiliUMi with tho chnrchca of Ravenna. 

It woH certainly a trinmpha&t ora for tho Fiuukish 
nation— still one, iM)t yot fallen asnndor into diverse and 
hostilo nationalities— when tho ombasaios of mighty 
kings from east and west trod tho strouts of tho httio 
city in Uhino-Iand which their niler, sprung, not from a 
long line of kings hut from a family of Austiasian 
itoUoH, luul niwlo tho seat of his ompiro. ThiUior came 
swarthy &laraoou8 from Bagdad, atuhassadora from tho 
court— 

Of Haroun, for wliowt name hy liIotMl tluttlnil, 
fletiSns hath wrought sahatiim. 

flommon onmitios (for thny both wore hostilo to tho 
Ontmaywl Caliphs and tho eastern omporors), drew 
toguthor thoso two men whoso nanum for so lung woro 
dear to tho story^tollers of oast ami wesst^ Charlomagno 
and llanmu-al-llaschid. Haroun sent to (Iharlus in 807 
somn sort of mowuigo or letter confinning tho act of the 
Patriarch of •lerusalom which hy the snrrondor of tho 
keys constituted him guardian of tho Holy T*lacos. 
Some yean before he had sent, Ixisidos other rick and 
eosbly presents, one which ospocially impressed tho 
minds of tho Franks, an enormous olophant namod Ahii-l- 
Ahiuis. Under tho guidance of its keeper, Tsaoe Uio 
Jew, the elephant safely roaohod Aachen, where it aliode 
for (dght years. In ^ year 810 it was taken across 
the lihine, appareutiy that its groat stirongtii might Ite 
made use of in the ezpeeted campaign against OodofHd 
the Dane; and its wuldon death at Tiip;x)ham in V/‘(«t> 
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plialla is solemnly rcconleil hy the chroniclers aiiioiig 
the mcmorahlo events of thut melancholy year. 

It wsis in this same year, in tlie nirmth of OetolaT, 
that the emperor saw with jiridc f.wo emhussies, from 
oast an<l west, moot at his courti. 1'he lon^ rhtlayod 
oveiturcs f(»r reoonciliation from the Kiiipon)!* Niecphoriis 
were broui^ht by tho one, and propowils for a tre^aty of 
peace with K1 llakotn the Oniel, Kmir ot Uoniova, were 
brought by the other embassy and gra«nouHly accept <‘<1 
by (Jliarlits, 

N<»r wjis our c»wn island unreprosoiiiod amtmg the 
embassies which visited the Frankish Court. With 
OiTa of Mercia, most ]>owcrfuI of Kiiglish kings Imfont 
tho rise of Kegbert, the relations worn not altogether 
friendly. A treaty for the maiTiago (d the younger 
Charl(*s with tho daughter of Olla Ivn^ke clown (780), it is 
said, because of Offa’s counter-proposal c»ii behalf of liis 
son for tho hand of Charles’s dattghUir Dertha Semte 
passages in this abortive double marriage negoeiatum *’ 
so annoyed the Frankish king tliat Fuglish merchants 
wore forbidden to land on the shores al ( Saul, Howcviu*, 
though no marriage w^is brotight to puss, fricn<Ily rela 
tions between tho two kings were reHt.ore.d, {H^rhaps 
through tho mediation of Oifa’s subject, Almiiu ; and in 
796 when tho great J/rinff of tho Avars had ixsoii de- 
spoiled by Eric of Friuli, an Avar sword was grxudously 
sent by (Jharles as a present to the King of Mercia. 

It was not at Aachen but at Nimeguen on tho Xthiue 
that another ihiglish king, driven from his realm by 
revolution, Kardulf of Northumlierland, visitfs:! (JlmrWs 
court in 808 and besought his aid fio restore him to his 
throne. Ol&arles scioms to have embraced his cause*, and 
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sent bim on to Borne with a letter of recommendation 
to Pope Leo whoso help was needed, as the Archbishop 
of York had taken an active port in Eaidulfs deposition. 
With the help of emperor and pope^ 'Rn.rdnif ^ms re- 
stored (809) to a throne which ho seems to have jnstly 
forfeited by various acts of tyranny; but the reign of 
the restored king was of short duration. 

It may bo permitted to conjecture that the happiest 
period of the life of Gluirles consisto<I of the fifteen years 
which he spent mainly at Attehen between 795 and 810. 
The Saxon and Avar wars were drawing to a dose, his 
labouTS for the reform of the Ohiirch und for tlio spread 
of learning were bearing manifest fruit : the haughty 
and diificnlt-tempered Postrada was dead, and his 
children, whom he loved witli fondness not often found 
in palaces, were growing up aromid lum. Tito few 
words in which Kinhard sketches his ftunily life give 
one an impression of joyous miigniiieonco not unlike 
that which tho poets have feigned concerning the purely 
imaginary court of King Arthur : — 

“Ho determined so to bring up his children that all, 
1)oth sons and daughters, should Ito well grounded in 
iiltond studios, to whidi ho himself also gave eaniost 
attention. Moreover, he caused his sons os soon as they 
wore of the proper ago to leant to ride after tho manner 
of tite hVanks, to bo trained to war aitd tho obase : but 
his dau^^ters he ordered to learn tho spinning of wool, 
to give heed to the sxtiudle aitd disialT, that titey might 
not grow slotitful through eost^ but bo trained to all 
kinds of honest industry. . . . 

“So great was the attention which ho paid to the 
education of his sons and daughters tliat when he was 
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at home ho would never sup without them; when ho 
journeyed tliey must accom|Muiy him, the sons riding 
by his side and the daughtei'S following a little behind, 
while a band of servants appointed for this purpose 
brought up the rear. As for these daughters, though 
they wore of gi*eat beauty and were dearly loved hy 
him, strange to say he never gave one of them in 
marriage either to a man of his own nation or to a 
foreigner, but he kept them all with him in his own 
house till his <lcath, saying that ho could not dispense 
with tlicir company. On tliis ac^tount, prosj>erous as he 
was in other ways, ho experienc^ed the unkindnnss of 
adverse fortune, as U^ which, lutwevitr, h(» so skilfully 
dissembled that no one would suppose that any suspicion 
of a stain on their fair fame hiui ever reached his ears.” 

This last sentence of Charles’s usnally enthusii'istii; 
biographer hints at court scandals whi(;h could not 
always concealed, and tho results of some of which 
appear in the Carolingian peiligrees. Itut the previous 
statement concerning his uitwillingrums to have his 
merry family circle lu'okeii in u{)on by tbo unwebiome 
claims of a son»in-Iaw, may possibly help to explain 
what has perplc^xed us in the rupture of the mairiiitonial 
treaty with liysantium or oven with the King of MturJa. 
Instead <»f seeking for deep Htate-reasons of iMdi<»y for 
these failures, wo ought, ])erhaps, simply to see in them 
tho pardonable weakness of a father who, when the 
crisis came, gave more hoed to the voice of family 
afFection than to the maxims of state*ctraft 

A notice of CliarWs homo life would lie incomplete 
without some allusion to the circle of friends by whom 
he was surroundwl, and whom lie seems to iiave inspired 
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with a genuine love for iiimsclf as a man, apart from 
thcii* loyalty to him os sovereign. 

The groat ecclesiastics who, under the name of Arch- 
chaplains, held a placo similar to that of a modern prime 
minister, Fulrad, Abbot of St. Denis, who had been 
chaplain to his father and who died in 784; his suc- 
cessor Aiigilram, Bishop of Metz, who died wliiio ac- 
companying Charles on his Avar campaign in 791 ; 
Ilildibald, Archbishop of Cologne, who stood by the 
emperor’s death-bed: all thoso men, though highly 
trusted and able servants, have not left many ovidonces 
by which wo can judge of thoir individnal characters. 
Much more interesting is Charles’s relation to the men 
of letters whom he delighted to gather around him. 
Chief among theso wore Alenin, Peter of Pisa, Paul the 
Lombiird, and Einhard. 

Of Alcuin, who might truly bo called Charles’s literary 
prime minister, no more need ho said, savo that ho died 
at Tom'S in 804, full of yeat*s and in uncloudoil friend- 
ship with the emperor. 

It was apparently about the year 780 tliat Peter of 
Pisa, a deacon who had once taught in the Lombard 
capital, Pavia, and had there held a celebrated disputa- 
tion with a Jew named Lullus, came to Charles’s court. 
Ho was then an old man. Qrammar was his main 
subject^ and Charles regularly attended bis lectures. 
The date of his death is uncertain, but it was before the 
year 799. 

Paul the Lombard, generally known as Paulus 
Diaconus, probably made Oharlos’s acquaintance during 
his second visit to Italy (780-781). At any rate, some- 
where about the year 782 ho followed Charles across the 



AIjm, and wjui for ‘Romo two or throe yoara in pretty close 
attondanco at tlio Fnuikish court. Tho mnin object of 
his jonmoy was to obtain {Mirdon and tho rostitution <if 
confiscated projrarty for his brother Ancliis who, an hitH 
1»een alroiuly Rioted, seeniR to have iMten involved in tho 
rolmllion f>f Thike ITrod^wl, and was caniwl captive 
into Frunkiand, leaving; his wife and chihlreu dtwtitnte. 
There can Ito little <lonl>t that tho jiariion of ArichiH 
was I'l’antwi to tiio inten^wHion of his brother, for 
whtnii (liiarlos H<HnnH to liavo conc<‘ived an cH{)C(!ia! 
afr«K*.tion. An annisiiiK but fearfully {HTplexiti}' wirieK 
of ]M)eniH cxiHta, in which enigmuR, eonipliinentt*, and 
^paKhnntunid iNUiter arc excluui^Ni between tlie kin^, 
I*auluM DiaeonuH, and Potma I*i<einiii(. At (lawn of 
day a trim young courtier witli a ho[Ntfiii littlu lH>ard 
brings to Peter the graintnarian a rkidlo which the king 
luw thought of in the night and doHir<M him to gimsH it. 
In despair Peter turns to Paul t>eggiug for his aid. In 
a hexameter ptxnn of forty>s«von lines (nil the cornt 
Htmndonco is in vinwe) PUul gives liiK vontioti of llic 
atunvor, which, if correct, certainly proves tho riddi<« to 
liave been a very ftsdiRh unit At another time tho king 
poetically asks I’Uul which of three penalties he would 
prefer- -to he eruRhed under an itnmmiNe weight of iroti, 
to 1k> doomed to lie in a gloomy diuigoon-eave, or to lie sent 
to convert and liaptise Higfrtd wlto “wioIdH the impious 
sceptre of pustilontial l)itntnark.” Paul replies in a 
strain of enthusiastio devotion that ho will do anything 
which tlie king desires him to do, hut tiiat as he knows 
no Danish ho will seem ilke a liruto lieast when he 
sttuidR in the preMonce of tlie Imrlwriau king. Vet 
would he have no fear for his own safety if he undo^ 
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took the journey : for if Sigfrid know that ho was one 
of Charles’s sahjecls, so great is his droad of the 
Frankish king t^t he wonld not daxo to touch him 
with his little finger. And so on through many hexa- 
meter and pentameter versos. A harsh critic might 
describe the whole correspondence as “gracions fooling” 
but in view of the hard and toilsome life of the slayer 
and converter of so many Saxons, it is a consoktiion to 
find that ho had leismu and spare braiu-itower even fur 
occasional nonsense. 

Panins Piaconus, after a few years’ sojourn at the 
Frankish courts returned to Italy to the shelter of his 
bdioved convent of Monte Oassino, whore he died, 
probably in one of the dosing years of the eighth 
century. We axe indebted to him, not only for his 
well-known Eistoria L(mgdb<ur3onm — almost the only 
record of the history of Italy from 668 to 744 — ^Imt also 
for a book on the Oesla JUpiiieoponm Mdlmmm whidi 
gives ns valuable information as to the lives of the 
early Amnlfings. 

The last of Charles’s literary courtiers who can be 
nofaced hero is Emhard or (as his name is commonly but 
loss correctly written) Eginhard. This man, who was 
bom near the dmo of Ohaiios’s accession to the 
kingdom, and who survived him about thirty years, 
was the son of Einhard and Engjlfrita, persons of good 
birth and station who dwelt in Franconia near tlio 
Odonwdd. He was educated in the monastery of 
Fulda, and came as a young nuui to the Frankish court, 
whore his nimbloness of mind, his learning and his ddll 
in the administration of affairs so reoommondod him to 
Charles that for the remaining twenty years or more of 
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his idgn tho littlo Franconian — he was a tniui of con- 
spicuously short stature — was the great kin^s inseparable 
companion. His ^11 in all manner of metal work 
earned for him in that name-giving circle of friends tho 
name of Ilozoloel, by which he is pleasantly alluded 
to in one of Alenin’s letters. He was employed to 
superintend some of Charles’s great architectural works : 
notably the jKilaeo and basilica at Aachen, the jialace at 
Ingolhoim and tho great bridge over tho Ithiue at 
Mains. A twelfth-century clirouiclor connected his 
muuo imploasautly with that of one of the daughters 
of Charles: but for this scandal there does not seem 
to be tlie slightest foundation. None of Charles’s 
daughters was named Emma, the name attributed 
to tiio allegtsl mistress^ afterwards wife, of JUSiihanl. 
Ilis real wife appiiurs to have been Emma, sister of 
Dernhanl, Bishop of Worms. About the year 826 he 
and his wife iwrted by mutual consent and “gave 
themselves to religion.” He was ordained priest and 
retired to tho monastoiy of Eeligenstadt on tho Main 
whore ho died aliont tho year 840. 

Eitdtard hod a share ^ow hu^e is a subject of 
constant discussion), in tho oumiKmition of the of&cial 
Annals which are our most trustworthy authority for 
the history of his master’s reign. But we are far more 
indebted to him for his short tract IM Vitd OmvU MagiU 
from which several extracts have already been made. In 
this life there is an evident ambition on tho part of the 
writer, who calls himself “a Imriuirian; little skilled in 
Roman siieoch ” to follow the example of the groat classi- 
cal authors. Uis imitation, especially, of Idle Life of 
Augustus by Suotouiu% is almost servile, and provokes 
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much laughtor on tho part of modem scholars; but 
however he may be derided, tho fact remains that 
almost all our real, vivifying knowledge of Oharlos the 
Gi'eat is derived from Einhard, and tliat the VUa Oardi 
is one of the most precious literaiy bequests of the 
early Middle Ages. 

Here are some features of tho picture of his master by 
Einhard which have not been copied in the preceding 
pages : — 

“This king, whose prudence and magnanimity sur- 
passed that of all contemporary princes, never shunned 
on account of toil, nor declined on account of danger, 
any ontOTprise which had to be begun or carried through 
to its end ; but having learned to bear every burden as 
it came, according to its true weighty ho wotdd neither 
yield under adversity, nor in prosperity trust the flatter- 
ing smiles of fortune.” 

“lie loved foreigners and took the greatest pains to 
entertain them, so that thoir number often scorned a 
rod burden, not only to tho palace but oven to the 
realm. Eat he, on account of his greatness of soul, 
refused to worry himself over this bunion, tliinking 
that even groat inconveniences wore amply compensated 
by tho praise of his liberality and the rewaitl of his 
renown.” 

“ ills gait was firm, all tho habit of hie body manly : 
his voice clear, but scarce corresponding to his stature ; 
his health good, except that during tlio last four years of 
his life ho was often attacke<l by fever, and at tho last 
he limped with one foot. Moreover he guided himself 
much more by his own fancy than by the counsel of his 
physicians, whom he almost hated b^use tliey tried to 
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aconstomod, and to taho to boiled. Ho kept up 
dfligentiiy his ozorcisos of riding and hunting, whormn 
ho followed the usiigo of his nation, for scarcely any 
other race equals the hViuiks herein. Ue delisted, too, 
in the steam of nature-heated baths, being a firoquent 
and skilful swinunor, so that hardly any one ezcolled 
him in this ezorcise. This was his reason for building 
his palace at Aquisgranum whore ho sitont the latter 
years of liis life up to his death. And not only did ho 
invito his sons to the bath, but also his friends and the 
nobles, sometimes even a crowd of henchmen and l)ody- 
guards, so that at times as many as a hundred men or 
more would bo liathing tiiere together.” 

“ Ue was tomiMirate in food and drink, ospeciidly the 
latter, since he held drunkenness in any man, but most 
of all in himself and his fidends, in the highest 
abhorrenoo. He was nut so well able to alwtoin from 
food, and used oftoa to complain that the fasts [of the 
Church] woro hurtful to his body. Ho very seldom 
gave banquets, and those only on the chief festivals, but 
then he invited a very largo number of guests. His 
daily supper was served with four oourses only, exoept 
the roast, wliich the huntsmen used to bring in on spits, 
and which ho |M»took of more willingly than of any other 
food. Dturiug supper he listmtod either to musie or to 
tite reading of some book, generally historioa and aeeoonts 
of the things done by the aneionts. He delisted also in 
the writings of Si Augustine, especially that one which 
is entitled Dt Okitak I)a. Ue was so ohaiy of drinking 
wine or liquor of any kind, that he seldom drank mure 
than throe times at supper. In summer, after his mid- 
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day meal, he would take some fruit and would drink 
once, and then laying aside his raiment and his shoes, 
just as he was wont to do at nighty he would rest for 
two or three hours. At night his sloop used to bo 
interrupted, not only by awaking but by rising from his 
bed four or five times in one night. When he was 
having his shoes or his clothes put on ho used not only 
to admit his friends, but even if tho Count of the 
Palace informed him of some law-suit which could not 
be settled without his order, he would direct the 
litigants to be at once introduced into his presence, and 
would hear the cause and pronounce sentence exactly 
as if ho wore sitting on the judgment scat. And not 
only so, but he would also at tho same time tell each 
official or sorvant of the palace what duty ho had to 
porfonn that day.” 

Ho was full oven to overflowing in his doquonce, and 
could express all his idoas with very great cleamoss. 
And not being satisfied with his native language alone, 
ho also gave much attention to tho loiirning of foreign 
tongues, among which was Latin, which he learned so 
perfectly that ho was accustomed to pray indiirerontly in 
that language or in his own. Greek, however, ho leanied 
to understand bettor than to pronounce. ITo was in 
truth so eloquent that ho seemed like a professional 
rhetorioian. In learning grammar he attended tho 
loctoros of Fetor of Pisa, an old man and a deacon : in 
other studios ho had for his toachor another deacon, Air 
binus, surnamod Alcuin, from Britain, a man of Saxon 
race and extremely learned in all subjects, with whom 
he gave a great deal of time and toil to the study 
of rhetoric and dialectic, and pre-eminently to that ^ 
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astronomj. He learned the art of comimlation, nnd 
with wiae earnestness most carofnlly investigated thr* 
courses of the stai-s. ITo tried also to write, and for 
this purpose used to airiyaijout with him talduts and 
manuscripts [to c(^y] which were pl.‘U'<td under the 
pillows of his bed in order that ho might at odd times 
accustom his fingers to the shaping of the letters : but 
the attempt was made too lato in life and was not 
suceoRsful.” 

“He was a devout and soalouH upholder of the 
Christiun religion, with whidi he had been imbued from 
infancy. He regularly attended the eliiirch v/liich he 
luul built at Aipiisgrtumni morning and ovening, and 
also in tho hours of the night and at the time of 
sacrifice, os far as his health iwriuittad ; and lie took 
great pains that all tho rites celebniteii therein should 
bo porfoniiod with the greatest decorum, constantly 
admonishing the tnhiistoin of tlio church tliat they 
should not allow anything dirty or unhccoiiiing to be 
brought thither or to remain within it Hu provided 
so largo a supply of holy vessels of gold and silver and 
of priestly vostmouts, that in eelehniting the sncrificeH 
thci'o was no necessity even for tho doorkeeiHirs, who 
wore of tho lowest grade of ocelosiastics, ti; minister in 
their private dross. He took great pains to reform the 
style of reading and singing, in both of which he was 
highly accomplished, though ho did nut himself read in 
public nor sing, save in a low voice and with tlie rest of 
tho oongrogatioa” 

“ He was very earnest in tlio inaiutenanoo of the poor 
and in almsgiving, so that not only in Ids own country 
and kingdom dkl he thus lalwur, hut also beyond 

H 
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sea. To Syria, to Egypt, to Africa, to •Tomsalom, to 
Carthage, wherever he heard that there wore Christians 
living in poverty, he was wont to send money as a proof 
of his sympathy, and for this reason os2)ccial]y did ho 
seek the friendship of transmarine kings, in order tliat 
some refreshment and relief might come to the 
Christians under their rale. But hoforo all other sacred 
and venerable places ho reverenced the diwoh of St. 
Peter at Homo, and in its treasure chamber groiit store 
of wealth, in gold, silver, and precious stones was piled 
up by him. Many gifts, past counting, wore sent by 
him to the popes, and through the whole of his reign 
no object was dearer to his heart than that the city of 
Homo by his care and toil should enjoy its old pre-oinin- 
once, and that the church of St Peter should not only 
by his aid Im safely gnarthal, but also by his rosonrces 
shoidd boadnrned and enrichod beyond all other churches. 
Yet though ho ostoeme*! that city so highly, in ail the 
forty-seven years of his reign ho wont lint four times 
thither to jiay his vows and ofFor up his supplicationti.” 

Amid such interests and such friondsitiiw the latror 
years of Charles’s life glided away, eouiparaiivoly little 
^sturbod by the clash of arms, since his two ehier suns 
Charles and I’ippin, bravo and capable men Isith of 
them, now relieved him of most of the dnulgery of war. 
It is hinted that there wore some occasions of variance 
between the two hrotihers, bat it is not certain timt Pippin 
the Htuichliack is not the jiurson Itoro allndo<l to as at 
enmity with the younger Charles; and tlio differeuee, 
wliatevor it may liavo boon, is said to have been romovetl 
by the mediation of Bt. Qoar, whoso coll on the banks of 
the Hhine was visited by Iho two princes. 
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In 806, at the Villa Thcodoiiis, Charles, in the 
presence of a gi'eat asscmhly of his nobles, made a 
formal division of his doiiiinioiis between his three sons. 
Pippin was to have Italy, or as it was called, Jjangobardia, 
with Bavaria and ( Serniany south of the Danube, also 
the suliject realms of the Avars and southern ScLaves. 
Louis was to have Aquihiine, Provence, and the gimtor 
t>art of Burgundy. All the rest, that is Noustria, 
Austnisia, the remainder of Burgundy, and (Germany 
north of tlie Daiiu1)o was to go to Charles, who was 
probably to have some sort of pre eminence over his 
brothers, though notiiing was expressly sai<l as to the 
imperial title. 1'he division was so ordered that e<ich 
brother had access to the dominions of the other two, and 
both Cluirlcs and Louis wore earnestly enjoined iu go to 
the help of Pippin—thon apparently the most (jxposesd 
to hostile attfick — ii ho should require their iudp in 
Italy. Pllaborato onangcinents wcto also nmde as tr> 
the succession, in case of the death of any of the 
brothers. 

Unhappily ^dl those dispositions proved fiitilo, I’he 
year 810, in which Uodofiid of Denmark died, and also 
ilarouzi’s elephant Abu-l-Abbas, was in otlier ways a 
sore year for Charles, Ozi 6th fTuno his oldest (laughter 
Ilrotriul, once the uillanccd bride of the Kfistern Oiesar, 
(lied, unmarried but leaving an illegitimate son, I^mis, 
who afterwards became Abbot of Ht Denis. Ere 
Charles hml time to recover from this blow came the 
tidings that Pippin, the young King of Italy, had died 
on 8th Jtily, possibly (but tliis is only a conjecture) of 
some malady contracted during his cantpaign of many 
months among tlto higuncs of Venice. 
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So, though Pippin left a son, the lail Bomhaixi, ivho, 
if things went well with him, might hope to inheiit his 
father’s kingdom, already a breach was made in Charles’s 
arrangements for the succession to his dominions. But a 
yet heavier blow fell upon him next year (4th December 
811), when his eldest son Charles, that one of all 
his chihlreu who most resembled him in aptitude for 
WOT and government, in strength of body and manly 
beauty, was tom from him by death. Now, of all liis 
sons, there was only loft that pathetically devout and 
incapable figure who is known to posterity as Louis the 
Pious or Louis the Dobomiair, but whose piety and 
whose good nature were alike to prrivo disastmus wlien 
he should bo called upon to guides with his nerveless 
hatirls the fiery steeds which had drawn his father’s ciir 
of empire. 

However, there was no other lioir available. In 
Kopteiuber Hl.*l a gmemlk mnmtfm was lield at Aaidam, 
at wlindi, after taking the afivice of his nobhts, Charles 
pl;mod the imperial crown on ihe head of Lonis, an<l 
ordered him to be ctdled linpenilor and Atigustus, 
thereby designating him im his Buec(m>r, but not, as it 
should seem, admitting him to a present participation in 
his ix>wor. With that ke-<in insight into <*.haraettir which 
Charles undoulytoclly possesstMl, ho must have perccivoil 
the weakness of his son’s disposition, and fears for the 
future of the empire which he hiul built up witik m 
much toil and diillculty pi^obabiy sitddened his likst 
(lays. 

like groat emperor hod now ontrfTcd on the eighth 
decade of his life. Ills health was apparently failltig, 
and there wore also sigtis and portents tmtikkotkiug the 
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approaching oud, 'vrluch, with proper regard to classical 
precedent^ arc daly roconlocl by Eiul^rd. For the 
last three years of his life there vas an uimsually huge 
number of eclipses of the sun and moon. A big spot 
on the sun was oliservod for seven daya The colonnade 
between the church and iitdaco at Aachen, constructed 
with great labour, fell in sudden min on Ascension-day. 
The groat bridge over the Rhino at Mains, which had 
been ten years in building and for which Einhard 
himself luwl acted as clerk of the works, was burnt to 
the water’s ralge in three hoiurs. 'rheu, in liis last 
expedition against Danish Godofrid (but that was as far 
Isusk as 810 ), a fiery torch hod been seen to fall fnnu 
heaven, in a clear sky, on the sinister side, and Chiirlos’s 
liorae at the same moment falling heavily hiul thrown 
his master to the ground witli such violence tliat the 
clasp of his clotdc was broken, his swonl-bolt burs^ and 
the n{)oar which ho held in his liand was hurled forwards 
twenty foot or more. Moreover there worn crarkings of 
the ][Mlaco-coilings ; the golden apple which was on the 
nmf of the church was struck by lightning and thrown on 
to the roof of the archbishop’s palace hard by. fn the 
inscription whidi ran round the interior of the dome, and 
whidi contuinod the words KAKOLV» FKINOEPB, 
the letters of the second word, only a few months 
Iteforo Cliarlos’s deatli, fhdod and lieciuno invisible. 
All those signs convinced thoughtful persons that an 
obi man of more than seventy, who had led a hard and 
stconaotts life, and who was bowed by many recent 
sorrows, hod not lung to live. 

In the year 811 , tlie emperor, feeling that die end 
was not far oil^ Itad given elaborate oiMera ae to the 
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disposal of his personal property, consisting of gold, 
silver, and precious stonea The details, though curious, 
need not bo quoted here. It is sufficient to say that 
only one-twelfth of the whole was to be divided among 
his children and grand-children. About two-thirds were 
to be divided among the ecclesiastics of twenty-one 
chief cities in his dominiona The remainder was for 
his servants and the poor. It is interesting to observe 
that tho division of the property was to bo completed 
“after his death or voluntary renunciation of the tilings 
of this world,” There was therefore a iiossibility that 
the first Emperor Oliarlcs might have anticipated the 
fifth in retiriug from a palace into a convent. Also wo 
note with intorost a square silver table cont4iiuing a 
plan of tho city of ConsUutinoplc, which was to bo sent* 
as a gift to St Peter’s at Itouie ; a round one eontfiining 
a similar plan of Uonie, whi<di was to be sent to the 
Aixhbishop of ihivonna; and a third, “far surpassing 
the othi^rs in weight of metal and beauty of workman 
ship, wiiich consisted of throe splien^s linked t.oge,ther, 
and which embraced a plan of the wlndo W(»rld with 
delicate and minute delfimiition,” and which was to be 
sold for the benefit of the residuary legatees and the 
poor. 

At last the time came for all tiiCHO dispositions to take 
ofToet. After tho great assembly in wiiich the imperial 
<liadem was placed on tho hetul of fjouis of A<|tutaino 
(Hoph H13), Charles, tliough in foidtie h(*altli, went, on one 
of his usual hunting ozpcditionH in the mdghlKmrhood of 
Aachen. Tho autumn was thus pasHod, end at tho begin- 
ning of November ho roturniHl to Lite palace to winter 
there. In Jaiuuiry (81 4) lie was atl a<'ke<l liy a severe fever 



and took to bis bed. Acconling to his usual custom he 
thought to subdue the fever hy fasting, but pIoiuiBy was 
added to the fever, and in his reduced state he had no 
power to grapple ^vith the disease. After partaking of 
the Communion he departed this life at nine in the 
morning of the 28th of January 814. He was then in 
the seventy-second year of his ngo, and the forty-seventh 
of his reign. On the day of his death he was buried in 
his own church of St. Mary, amidst the lamentations of 
his people. On a gilded areh above his toml) was in- 
scribed this epitaph. Under this toinb>stono is laid 
the body of Charles, the groat and orthodox Emperor, 
who gloriously enlarged the kingdom of the Franks and 
reigned prospcjrously for 4 7 yotirs (sfc). I le cHed, a soptusi- 
gonarian, iu the year of our Lonl 814, in the 7th fiidic- 
tion on the 5th day before the Kalends of Febiiiary.” 

Before many yo»*rH hiul passed, the adjective Magtm 
was universally afiixo<l by popular Tiwigo to the name 
Uarolus.' and 351 years after his death he roccivod the 
honour of canonisation frenn the Itoniun Church.* 

^ It Hlinulil ltd TMiiiirlo'd, that tiu* IViriiuil dcct'i'ii of cniioU' 

iHaU<m cnTiiu front oiin wlio Ik iilinholf an - 

hiKchnl 111. (1164-iJC8}, and wan pcdifiiis uuver fully acceiitdil hy 
ilio Church. 
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No nilcr for many centuries bo iM)Worful]y imprPHBnd 
tlio imagination of vvestcni Europe as tli(» fii'Kt FnmliiHh 
Emperor of Uoino. The vast cycle of romantic, epic 
poetry whicli giitlicrod rmiul the name of Oharleiiiagiu}, 
the HtorioK of his wars with the rrifitlelH, Itis expeditions 
to Oonstant-inoplo and •fcniwdoin, hin Twelve IVcu'h of 
JFninco, the friondHhip of Jioland and Oliver and the 
troa<*Jicry of (lanelon-all this is of matehloss interest 
in thcliisiory of the dovtdojmiont of ineditoval literature, 
hut of course adds noilting to our knowledge f>f the 
real ( lharles of history, since these roinan(*eK were con* 
fossedly the work of wandering minHtrcIs and t<H»k no 
derinito shape till at Ic/ist three centuries after the 
death of Oliarlomagno. 

In this concluding clmpter 1 prrtjmo very hrieily to 
omimerate some of the chhif tmers of tho great emperor’s 
forming liand on the western church, on Literature, on 
Laws, and on the State-system of Europe. 

L Theologically, Oharles’s chief performances were 
the coridemnatio!! of the Adoptianist hcTOsy of Felix of 
Urgel by the Council of Frankfurt (794) : tho condom 
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nation of the arlorotaon of images by the same Ooniicil ; 
and the addition to the Niceno Greed of the celebrated 
words “Filioquo,” which asserted that the Holy Spirit 
“procoodeth from the Father and Oie Son,” In those 
two last performances Charles acted more or less in 
opposition to the advice and judgment of the pope, and 
the addition to the Creed was one of the causes which 
lo«l to the schism between the eastern and western 
churches, and which have hitherto fnistrated all schemes 
for their reunion. 

In tlie government of the ehurch Charles all through 
his reign took the keenest interest, and a large— as 
most modem roiulers would tliiiik a distii'oportiunal'o — 
part of his Capitularies is dodicattxl to this subjtict. 
Kpoaking generally, it may Ikj said that ho strov(}, as 
In's father before him hud stiiven, to sidtduo the lutarchy 
that hud disgraced the cliurches of Gaul imdor the 
M(»rovingian kings. He insisted on the monks and the 
canonical priests living according to tlio niles whiuh 
tltoy professed: ho discouraged the manufacture of 
new saints, the erection of now oraturios, the worship 
of now arcliangols other than tlio well-known three, 
(iubricl, Miclmol, and Ifaphuol. Ho carnostly exhorted 
the bishops to work in harmony with the counts for 
the maintenance of the public peace. While not slow 
to condemn the faults of tho opiseopacy lio supiiortod 
thoir authority against mutinous primts: and pro- 
eminently, by tho oxomple which he set to Guul in the 
powerful and woIl-com]Mmtod hierarchy which ho estah- 
lishod in Gonnuny, he strengthened tho aristoorutic 
eonslitution of tho ehurch under the nile of its bi8ho|)8. 
At the same time there can be no doubt that by his 
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close relations with the Roman Pontiff and by the 
temporal sovereignty which he bestowed upon him, he 
contributed, consciously or unconsciously, to tho ultimate 
transformation of the western church into an absolute 
monarchy imder the headship of tho pope. That 
Charles, with all his zeal for tho welfare of the church, 
was not blind to tho faults of tho chui'climen of his day 
is shown by tho romarkablo series of questions — possibly 
drawn up from his dictation by Einhard— -which are 
contained in a Capitulary of 811 written throe years 
before his death : 

“We wish to ask tho occlosiastics themselves, and 
those who have not only to loam but to teach out of 
the Holy Scriptures, who arc they to whom tho Apostle 
says, ‘Bo yo imitators of mo*: or who that is about 
whom the same AposUo says, ‘No man that warr<jth 
oniangloth himself with tho business of this world’; in 
other words, how tho Apostle is to be, imitfikul, or how 
he (the ecclesiastic) ^vars for (Sod 

“ Eurthor, wo must bog of thoin that tlu^y will truly 
show us what is this ‘renouncing of the world’ whicli 
is spoken of by them : or how wo can distinguish those 
who renounce the world from those who still follow it, 
whether it consists in anything more than this, that they 
do not boar arms and are not publicly married 1 ” 

“Wo mtist also enquire if that man Inis relimiuishorl 
tho world who is daily lalxairing to incrcuise his posses- 
sions in every manner and by every artifice, by sweet 
persuasions about the blessodnoKH of Imven and by 
terrible threats about the punishmeuts of hell; wlu> 
uses tho name of Cod or of some saint to despoil simpler 
and loss learned folk, whether rich or p(»or, of their 
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property, to doprivo tho lawful heirs of thoir iuhoritanco 
aud thus to drive many tlirough sheer destifcutioa to a 
life of robbery and crime which they would otherwise 
never have embraced?” 

Several mote qnestiuns of an equally searching 
character are contained in this remarkable Capitulary. 

n. If doubts may arise in some minds how far 
Charles’s ccdesiastical prdicy was of permanent benefit 
to tho hinnan race, no such doubts can bo felt as to his 
l»atronago of lituratnro and science. Ilcrein he takes a 
foremost pbuso among the Imncfactoi's of humanity, as 
a man who, lumself imporfeotly educated, know how to 
value education in others ; as one who^ amid tho nuuii- 
fold harassing (»res of grn'ennnent and of war, could 
find leisure for tluit friendly interconmo with hiorned 
men which far more tluui his generous material gifts 
cheered them on in tltoir arduous and difficult work ; and 
as the ruler to whom more perhaps tlian to any other 
single individuid we owe tho fact that the precious 
literary inheritance of Grooce and Itomo has nut l>een 
altogether lost to tho human ra(‘.o. Every student of 
the history of tho texts of tho classical authors knows 
how many of our best MIHId date from the ninth century, 
tho result nnquestiouably of tho impulse given by Charles 
and his learned oourtiors to dmical studios. It is 
notiotialdo also that this reign constitutes an im|)ortant 
era in J’alcography, the clear and boantifnl *‘minuRenlo” 
of the Irish scribes being generally sutjstituted for tho 
sprawling and nneouth olmractors which had gone by 
the name of Ijangolwrdio. In one of his Capitularies 
OharloB calls tho attention of his dorgy to the necessity 
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for careful editing of the Prayer-books ; otherwise those 
who desire to pray rightly will pray amiss. He enjoins 
them not to suffer boys to coirupt the sacred text either 
in writing or reading. If they require a new gospel, 
missal, or psalter, let it be copied with the utmost care 
by men of full age. In another Capitulary, he expresses 
his displeasure that some priests, who wore poor when 
they were ordained, have grown rich out of the church’s 
treasures, acquiring for themselves lands and slaves, but 
not purchasing boohs or sacred vessels for the church’s use. 

Something has already boon said as to the Academy 
in Charles’s palace, which was apparently founded on 
tho basis of a court-school established in his father’s life- 
time, but became a much more important institution in 
his own. Brobably it was then transformed from a 
scliool for children into an Academy for hjorned men, in 
tho sense in wliich tho wonl has been used at Athens, 
Florence, and Pan’s. Alctun, after his <l(»parturo from 
court) founded a school at Toiurs, whitdii oequirtid great 
fame ; and wo hoar of schools also at Utrecht, Fuhia, 
Wiirssburg, and clsowhoro. Doubtless, most of these 
schools were primarily theological sominarios, but, as wo 
have soon in tho case of Alcuin, a good deal of classical 
literature and mathematical science was, at any i*ato in 
some schools, taught alongside of the correct rendering 
of the church service. 

The Monk of St. Gall (who wrote, as we have seen, 
two goneiationB after Oharlemagno, and whose stozies 
we therefore accept with some reserve) gives us an 
interesting and amusing picture of one of tho schools 
undor Oharles’s patronage. After giving a legendary 
and inaccurate account of the arrival of two Irish 
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scholars in Ganl, named Alcdn and dement^ he goes on 
to say that Charles porsnaded doment to sottie in Gaul, 
and sent him a number of hoys, sons of nobles, of 
middloHsIass men and of peasants, to be taught by him, 
while they wore lodged and boarded at thu Idng’s 
charges. After a long time he retnnied to Gaul, and 
ordered these lads to be brought into his presence, and 
to bring before him letters and poems of tlieir own 
composition. The boys sprung from the middle and 
lower classes ofTored compositions which %m'o “ beyond 
all ezpoetaiion swootoned witli thu soasnning of wisdom,” 
but the productions of the young nobility weiu " t(>i>«l, 
and absolutely idiotic.” Hcreu|)ou the king, us it were, 
anticipating the Last Judgiuouti, sot the in<lit.striuus lads 
on his right hand and the idiom on his left lie 
addressed the former with words of encounigouient, " 1 
thank you, my sons, for tike seal with which you hav(! 
attended to my commands. Only go on us you have 
begun, and 1 will give you splendid hishoprics and 
abbados, and you sliall be over honourable in my eyes.” 
But to tlioao on his loft hand ho turned wiUt angry eyes 
and frowning brow, and a<ldreH8ed thorn in a voice of 
thunder, “ You yotmg nobles, yon dainty imd bcunitiful 
youths, who have presumed upon your birth and your 
possessionB to deHi)i 80 mine orders, and have taken no 
care for my renown; you have neglected the study of 
literature; while you have given yourselves over to 
luxury and idlenesi^ or to gumos and foolish atldotios.’’ 
Then, raising his august head and unoonquerod right 
hand towartls heaven, ho swore a solemn oath, “By the 
King of Heaven, I care nothing for your noble birth 
and your Ikandsomo faces, lot others prise them as Uiey 
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may. Enow this for certain, that unless ye give ojirnest 
heed to your studies, and recover the ground lost by 
your negligence, yo shall never receive any favour at the 
hand of King Oharlcs.” 

There was one branch of learning in which Charles 
was evidently not enough helped by his fiiends of the 
classical revival, and in which one cannot help wishing 
that his judgment had prevailed over theirs. Einliard 
tells us that he reduced to writing and committed to 
memory those most ancient songs of the barburians in 
which the actions of tlio kings of old and their wars 
wore chanted.’’ Would tliat tifiese precious relics of tlie 
dim Teutonic fore-world had been thought worthy of 
preservation by Alcuin and his disciples ! 

He also began to composo a grammar of his native 
speech; ho giivo names to the winds blowing from 
twelve diflerent quarters, whereas proviotwly men had 
named but four; imd ho gave Teutonic instead of Lutriu 
names to the twelve montlis of the ymr. They wore- • 
for January, tyinUirnwmlh ; Fel>nmry, Uonmvtj; March, 
U'iddumawith ; April, Oittanmmth/ May, HmmmuuiOh 
fTuno, iJraahmmfft, ; Jitly, Jlmiimtwlh; Atigust, Aran* 
mimth; Septoiiiber, October, irindmmui^ 

mOh; November, 7/c^/7iifsf//ia//ofA/l)eeemlKT, IMlagmmMu 

Til. It is of course inipossiblo to deal with more than 
one or two of the most imi)ort 2 int products of Charles’s 
legislative and admiuistrailvo activity. 

1. In the first place, we have to remark that ('harlos 
was not in any Bonsc like Justinian or Napoleon, a 
codifier of laws. On the contniry, Uie title chosen by 
him after his captitrc of I^avia, ‘*i{ex l4angol»irdorum," 
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indicates Lho general character of his policy, ^^hich was 
to leave the Lombards under Lombard law, the Bomans 
under Boman law ; even the Saxons, if they would only 
accept Christianity, to some extent under Saxon institu- 
tions. To turn ull the vaiious nationalities over which 
horulo<l into Bipuarian Franks was by no means the 
object of the conqueror; on the contrary, so long as 
they loyally obeyed the great central government they 
might keep tlieir own laws, customs, and language 
unaltered. As tliis principle applied not only to tribes 
and mces of men, but also to individuals, we find our- 
selves in presence of that most peculiar phenomenon of 
tho early Mhhile Ages which is known xus the system of 
persomd law.*’ In our modern socicity, if the citizen 
of one country goos to i^mide in the torritory of another 
civilised and wcll-ordero<l country, he is bound to con- 
form to tho laws of that country. Where this rule does 
not prevail (as in the case of the rights secured by the 
** capitulations ” to Europomis dwelling in Turkey or 
Morocco) it is a distinct sign that we are in tho presence 
of a barlmmus law to which tho more civilised nations 
will not submit. But quite difTorent from this was tho 
conception of law in the ninth century under (/harlos 
tho Great and his successors. Then, every man, aoconl- 
ing to his nationality, or even his pK)fosHion,— "according 
as ho was Fmnk or Lombard, Alaman or Bavarian, Goth 
or Boman, layman or ecclesiastic, — carrio<l, so to speak, 
his own legid atmosphere about with him, and might 
always claim to bo jmlged secmflmn Ugm patriae mm* 
Thus, according to an often-quoted passage, '‘so great 
was tho diversity of laws that you would oftcui meet 
with it, not only in countries or cities, but even in 
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single houses. For it would often happen that five men 
would he sitting or walking together, not one of whom 
would have the same law with any other.” 

But though Charles made no attempt, and apparently 
had no desiro, to mduce all the laws of his subjects to 
one common denominator, he had schemes for improving, 
and even to some extent harmonising, the several 
national codes which ho found in existence. But these 
schemes were only imperfectly realised. As Einhard 
says, “After his assumption of the imporial title, as he 
perceived that many things were lacking in the laws of 
Iris people (for the Franks have two systems of law, in 
many places very diverse from one another), he thought 
to add those things which were wanting, to reconcile 
discrepancies, and to correct what was bid and ill 
expressed. But of all this naught was accomplinhod by 
him, save that ho added a few chaptoi's, and those 
imperfect ones, to the laws [of the Stiliutis, K{]»uarians, 
suid Bavarians]. All tho legal customs, however, that 
wore not rdnvidy written, of tho various xuitioxm under 
his dominion, he caused to be taken down and com- 
mitted to writing.” 

While Charles’s now legislation was in gonenil of an 
enlightened and civilised charaotor, a modern reador is 
surprised and pained by tho prominonco which ho gives, 
or allows, to those barbarous and superstitious modes of 
determining doubtful causes-- wager of battle, ordeal by 
the cross, and ordeal by the hot ploughsharoa Ah to 
tho first of these especially, tho language of tlm Capitu- 
laries seems to show a retrogression from the wise duh 
trust of that manner of arriving at truth expressed ball 
a century earlier by the Tjombarcl king, Iriutprand. 
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2. A question iivhich wo cannot help asking, though 
it hardly admits of an answer, is, “ What was Charles’s 
relation to that feudal system which, so soon after his 
death, prevailed throughout his ouipire, and which so 
quickly destroyed its unity T’ The growth of that 
system was so gradual, and it was due to such various 
causes, that no one man cun he regarded as its author, 
hardly oven to any gi'cat extent as its modifior. It was 
not known to early Mcri>vingian times; its origin 
axjpeaiu to bo nearly contem})orancous with that of the 
power of the Arnulling mayors of the paIjMus ; it must 
certainly have been spi'Ciiding more ivldely and striking 
deeper roots all through tlie ivugn of ('harloiiiagm*, and 
yet wo can hardly attribute either to him or to his 
ancestors any distinct share in iu establishineiit It 
was, so to speak, ‘*in the air,” ev<m as democracy, 
trades’ unions, socialism, and similar ideas are in tlio air 
of the nineteenth century. Feudalism apisin^ntly had 
to be, and it ** sprang and grow up, one knoweth not 
how.” 

Uno of the chvirest allusions to the growing feudalism 
of society is contained in a Capitulary of Charles issued 
the year )»efore his death, in which it is onkined tluit 
no man shall bo allowed to renounce his dependence on 
a feudal su^iorior after ho has received any benefit from 
him, exc<q)t in one of fouroasot"*-if the lonl have sought 
to slay bis vassfil, or have struck him with a stick, or 
have endeavoured to dishonour bis wife or daughter, or 
to take away his inheritanca In an eximnded version 
of the same decree a fifth cause of renunciation is 
admitted — if the lord liavo failed to give to the v^issiil 
that protection which he promised when the vassal put 

H 
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his hands in tho lord’s, and commondod ” himsolf to his 
guardianship. Other allusions to tho ame system arc 
to be found in the numerous Capitularies in which 
Charles urges the repeated eomploiut that the va.ssals of 
the Grown are either endeavouring to turn their hmefusm 
into alhdAa, or, if possessing property of both kinds, — a 
bemfidum under the Grown and an aUodivm by purchase 
or inheritance from their fathers, — are staiwing and 
despoiling the royal b&nefidum for tho bcaiofit of their 
own aUodmru 

3. An institution which was intended to check these 
and similar irregularities, and generally to U])hol<] the 
imperial authority and the rights of the humbler classes 
against tho encroachments of the territorial aristoerai^, 
was the peculiarly Gorolingian institulion of mim 
dmimeiy or (as we may tmnslate tho words) ‘*iTiii{>erial 
commissioners.” These men may bo likened to the 
emperor’s stoff-of&cors, 1>ouring bis ord(.^rs to dist4irit 
regions, and every whoi’o, as his roprcHi^ntrfitives, carry- 
ing on his coasolosB campaign against oppr<i.sHion and 
anarchy. Tho pivot of provincial government was still, 
as it had boon in Merovingian times, tho Fraiikisli 
comes or count, who hod his hoa(l(}uartors genemlly in 
one of tho old Koman cities, and governed fnmi thence 
a district which was of vazying extent, but which may 
be fairly taken as equivalent to an Knglish county. 
Under him were tlio cmtetMrii, who, originally ruIorH 
of that little tract of country known a» the Hundred, 
now had a somewhat wider 8co{>c, and sustofl prolsibly 
as vicam or reprosoniativos of tho count throughout tho 
district subject to his jurisdiction. 'I’ln^so governors, 
especially the count, wore doubiloHs gonerally men of 
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wealth and groat local inihioncc. Thej' had not yet 
Auccoeded in making their oiSces Iiereditary and trann- 
niitting the countsln}), as u title of no}>ility is now 
transmitted, from father to son. The strong hand of 
the central goveinmcnt provoiiled this change from 
taking place in Charles’s day, bnt it^ too, like so much 
else that had a feudal tendency, was “in the air”; and 
it may have been paitly in onlor to guard against this 
ten<loncy and to kcei> his counts merely life-govozuoi's 
that Charles devised his institution of 7ninfL 

But a nobler and more beneficial ol>jeet aimed at 
was to ensure that justico should be “truly and iii' 
dilFerently administered ” to Iwith rich an<l poor, to tho. 
strong and fio the defmiccless. It is inUsresting in this 
connection to observe what w;ih the so-ciilled “eight-fold 
ban” pmclaimed by the Frankish logis1atr>r. Any ozte 
who (1) dishonoured lioly Clmndt ; (S) or aetisl unjustly 
against widows ; (S)or against orphans; (4) or ag^iJust 
imr men who wore unable to deffuid themselves ; (5) 
or cjirried ofl' a fine-born woman against the will of hoi* 
parents; (6) or sot on firo another man’s house or sUible; 

(7) or who committiul kirkhut-^ - that is t,<> say, who bmko 
open by violence another man’s house, <ioor, or enclosure; 

(8) or who when summoned di<! not go forth against 
the enemy, came under the king’s and was liahle 
to pay for each oiToneo sixty solidi (.£8fl). Hero wo 
SCO that throe of the specified ofibneos woro precisely 
those which a,i>oworful local count or mUemtim would 
ho tempted to commit against the humbler suitors in 
his court, ami which it would Iks the busInoKS of a fdmM 
thtdmm to iliscovor and report to his lord. 

The mmi bad, however, a wide range of duties beyond 
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the mere control and correction of niijiiRt. jtidgon. It 
was then's to enforce the riirlttH of the royal treasury, 
to administor the oath of allogiuuce to the inhahitants 
of a district^ to enquire into any I'ioios of wrongful 
appropriation of church propnrty, to hunt down nthlmn, 
to report upon idle morals of hishopH, to see that monks 
lived according to tlie rule of Uieir order. Koiuntiiuos 
they had to command armies (the hravo Oorold of 
Bavaria was such a muMw) and to hold plitnin in tho 
name of tho king^ Of eourso th<t choice of a person to 
act as rnissiM would largely do{HUHl on tho luituni of 
tho duties tiwt ho had to perform : a soldier for the 
command of armies or an occlrHioMtie for tite inspection 
of monasteries. As dutrles, in his nuiliossins to foreigti 
courts, was fond of comhining the two vocntionii, ami 
somling a stont layman <uui a suhtle (Kteleftiastin together 
to represent him at (loniova or (lonstaiitinopln, so he 
may often have dnpliciited tliiwn internal emliossini, 
these raving comniisHions, to ewpiirit into tint ahuses of 
authority in his own doaniuhius. 

We have, in one of Otiorlcs's later (kidtularies, an 
admirable oxhortAtion whiidt, though put forth in the 
name of tho mmi, stmdy mine from the em]mror’s own 
robust intellect : — “'fake cam,” the cntAti say to the 
count whose district they am «hunt to visit, **that 
neither yon nor any of your oilieera are so evil dis{wsed 
as to say ^Ilush ! hush I say nothing almut tliat matter 
till those miitti have iMssod by, and afterwards we will 
sottlo it quietly among omnolvos.* I>o not so deny or 
even postpone tho administration of Justice ; but rothor 
give diligence that justice may Im dune In Ute cose 
iMfote we arrive.” 
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Tho infltiitution of missi ^mAnid servod itn x)urposo 
for a time, but proved to bo only a temporary expedient 
There was an incrciising difficulty in finding suitable 
men for this delicate charge, which required in those 
who had to execute it both strength and sympathy, an 
indeprindciit position, and willingness to listen to the 
cry of tlie humble. Even already in tho lifetime of 
Charles iliere was a visible danger that tho mmu might 
bocorno another o})])ro3sor jis burdensome to the common 
people as any of the counts whoiii ho was appointed to 
HUporlnton<I. And after all, the mmm craild only 
transmit to the <lis<i}int regions of tho empire as much 
{)owor as he received from its eontiu Under the feoldo 
Louis tho Viuus, his wrangling sons and his inept 
gran<ls<ms, the institution grew ever weaker and weaken 
Admirable instnictions for the guidance of the mmi 
wore drawn up at headquarters, but there was no power 
to enforce them. With tho colIapBO 6f tho Oarolingian 
dynasty towards tho close of tho ninth century the 
misd drmmiei diHS4)pear from view. 

4. Another institution was porluips due to Charles’s 
own personal initiative; at any mto it was intro- 
duced at tho outset of his reign, and soon spread 
widely through his dominions. It was that of tho 
aeabidf whoso functions recall to us sometimes those 
of our jnsticos of tho peace, somotimos those of our 
grand-jurors, and somotimos those of our ordinary 
jurors. Chosen for life, out of tho froo^ but not prob* 
ably out of the powerful classes, men of respootablo 
character and unstained by crime, they had, l>08idos 
other funotions, proominentdy that of acting as assessors 
to the ernes or to the emkmiue in his court of 
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justice. Seven was the regular imtnher that should 
he present at a trial, though soitu^iiiuos fewer were 
allowed to decide. As in all the earlier stagits of the 
development of the jury system, they wore at least us 
much witnesses as judges — their own knowledge or 
comtnon report forming the chief ground of thi*ir 
decision. It is not cletir whether their vtu'dict was 
necesssirily unanimous, hut it seems (‘.ertain that tim 
decision was considered to ho ihoirs, and not that of 
the presiding functionary, whether ewrs, mtrius, or 
cdrUerutrius. It was, Trioreovor, final ; for, as one of the 
Qipitularies distinctly says, “After the scMtii have 
condemned a imin as a rohber, it is ii(»t lawful f(»r either 
the c&nm or the vmrim to grunt him Iif<^*’ 

The mbini wore ox|)ectii(l to ho [)r<‘Heut at the 
meetings of the county—prolsihly also, to some oxinn^ 
at those of the nation, and tin^ joimul in the lutsent 
which was there, given to any (iiipitiilaries that 
were promulgated hy the onip(tn»r. It is esisy tf> see 
how, both in tlieir jtidiuiul and in their h^gislativo 
capacity, the mibini may have acted a useful ehecfk 
on Uio lawless encroachments (»f the coimts. Tliere 
was prohahly in this institution a germ whi<;h, Inul the 
etuperors remained mighty, would have limitctd the 
power of the aristocracy, and have formed in time a 
demoeratio basis ui)on whicli a strong and stable 
monarchy might have been er($<$ied. 

XV* Lastly, a few words must bo said as to the 
permanent results of OliarWs life ami work on the 
state-system of Europe. In endeavouriiiig to appraise 
them let us keep our minds open to tho consideration 
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tiot only of tlnit which ucttnilly was, hut also of that 
which uiij^ht have hccn, Inul the cli*ri(tun<hint.s of Charles 
been as able men as hiniHclf and his progemitors. 

The three great X)o1itI(.si.l events of Churlcs’s reign 
wore his conqmist of Italy, his consolidation of the 
Frankish kingdom, and his assumption of the imperial 
title. 

1. llis condtict towards the vanquished Lomliards 
was, on the whoh^, g(uier«nis and shitcsmanlike. By 
sissuming the title of King of the liomhards ho sliowod 
that it was not his o1»j(sct to destroy the nationality of 
the couiitiyincni of Alhoin, nor to fus<i them into one 
people with tiie Franks. liad his son Pij>pin livrcl and 
transmitted his s(uq>tro U% his ileseimdants, there might 
possibly have*, hmn founded a kingdom of Italy, strong, 
patrlotie, and endtiriiig. In that event some of the 
glorious fruits of art and literature whitdi were ripened 
in the iTulependent Italian rcpuhlirs of the Micldle 
AjfOH might never have been hrt)tiglit forth, hut the 
Italians, thotigh a Io'^h artistic ptu>ple, wtedd have i^e^tn 
spared much Idoodsited and many thwpairs. 

But wo can only H.ay Unit this was a possible eon- 
tingoncy. By the policy (inheriUsl from his fathtjr) 
which he pursued towards tlie |>a])al see, (Uiarlos callisl 
into existence a power which would probably always 
have I)oen fatal to the unity and freedom <»f Ittily. 
That wedge of Chumh- Dominions thrust in between 
the north and south would always lend to keep 
Tjombardy and Tuscany apart from K{H»leto and Hene- 
vento ; and the endless wrangle between Pope and King 
would {lerhaps have been renewed even as in the days 
of the lifanbards. The descendants of the {uieific atn} 
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God-crowncd king would tlion have Lcconio the “im- 
uttorablo” and the “ not-to-Lc-montiomid ** Franks, and 
peace and unity would have boon as far from the fated 
land as they have been in very deed for a thousfind years, 
2. Charles’s greatest work, as has been once or twice 
hinted in the course of the ])rcccding narrative, was his 
e.^ten8ion and cousolidatiou of the Frankish king<lom. 
One cjiiinot see that he di<l much for wha.t wo now call 
France, but bis work cast of the KMiine was spi(*ndidly 
successful. Oonvcrtiiig the Saxons, -a triinn[)li of 
civilisation, however barbarous were the methods e.in- 
ployijd, — suhdiiing the rebellious Havarians, ket^ping the 
Danes and the Kelavotiic tribes m his eastern border 
in check, ami ut.t<Tly <‘.mshing the Avars, he gjtve the 
Teutonic nice that position of supmnuKty in (liuitral 
Furope which, whatever may liave bo<ni the ebb and 
flow of Teutonisin in later centuries, it baa never been 
forced to surnutder, and whieJi, with all its faults, hits 
boon a lilessing to Kiirope. 

As to tlie assumption of tite imperial title, it is 
much more dillicult to spe.ak with contiflmice. We have 
soon nuiHon to think that Oliarle,s himsidf W2o< only half 
]>or8uad<jfl of its oxpedioney. It was a noble ideii, this 
revival of the old worbl-wide empire and its conversion 
into a CHvUm I>n^ the r<*al!sfvl drtcun of Kti. Angtistine. 
But none know betkr than the monarcit himself how 
far his empire came short of these gmnd prophetic 
visions; and profounder scholars than Ale.uiu cmtld 
have told him how little it tiad really in common with 
the state which was rulml by Atjgustus or by Trajan. 
That empire had sprung out of a democratie rtiptiblic, 
and retained for centuries something of that resisttesf 
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onorgy which the conscionsnesB of solf-govornxncnl 
to a hiuvo and patient people. CiiarWs empire was 
cradled, not in the city hut in the forest; its essential 
principle was the loyalty of honcltmon to their chief ; 
it was already |>enacii,tcd by the spirit of foadalisiu, 
and between feudalism and any true rcpi'odnction of 
the fin 2 imium JHommana there could ho no abiding union. 

1 need not here allude to the divergence in language, 
eiLstoius, and modes of tlionght between iho various 
nationalities which cninposcd the emperor’s dominions. 
The mutual antagunism of nations and langunges was 
not so strong in the Middle Ag(‘s as it has Iteen in onr 
own day, and possibly a sueeession of able rnhtrs might 
have kept the two p<>ophts, who in tlndr utterly diilV^ent 
languages swore in 842 Ute grtnt mth of Kfrasburg, 
still one. But the spirit of feudalism was more fatal 
to the unity of the empire than these diiToroncos of race 
and language. The modimval emperor was perpetually 
finding himself ovortoppe<l hy one or other of his nominal 
vassals, and lustory has few more pitiable s|KtctacIe8 
than some that wore prosonted by the nilcws of the 
Holy Xtoman Rmpire — ^men Ixuiring the great names of 
(latsar and Augustus— tossed helplessly and fro on 
the waves of European politics, the langhing-stoek of 
their own barons and marquises, and often unable to 
provide for the onlinaty expenses of their Iwntseholds. 

But all iliSs belongs to the story of the Middle Ages, 
not to the life of the founder of the empire. It would 
bo absurd to say that ho oould have foreseen all the 
weak points of thu great, and on the whole beneficent, 
institution which ho bestowed on Western Europe. 
And whatever osMmate we may fonn of the good or 
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the evil which resulted from the great event of tho 
eight hundredth Christmas day, none will deny that 
the whole history of Europe for at least seven hundred 
years was profoundly modified by tlie life and mighty 
deeds of Charles the Great. 


NOTE 

ON TUB EINTOMBMIONT OF CHAUnKMAONR 

A OUBIOUS and somewhat diflicult (|ueHtioii as to the 

disposal of the remains of the great emperor. The account 
given in the text ^ rests on the authority of Einhard, and ih 
fully confirmed by Thegan the hiogmpher of i^uis tint ^iouH. 
But in the year 1000 the Emperor Otho fll. opened the 
tomb in the prcseuco of two bishops, and a hnight named 
Otho of Lomello, and according to the staUnmnit of that 
knight communicated to the author of tlie chronicle (d 
Novalese, they found tho empen^r sitting on a throiiti with a 
golden crown on his htiad, and holding a g(d(h*n H(u*ptre in 
his hands. The hands were covowmI with tlirough 

which tho nails jirotruding had wupk<*d timir way. A little 
chapel of nmrhle and limo was enicted over iiiin, 

through the roof of which tho excfivattn's zmule their way. 
None of tho emperor’s limbs bad rotted away, but a little, 
piece had fallen from tho end of the nosi*, whic.li Otho cauKisd 
to be roplaoed in gtdd. Tim four discoverers fell on their 
knees before ilm xm^osiic ligiire. Then tlioy clothed him 
with white robes, out the finger nails, tciok away ono tooth 
as a relic, closed the roof (»f the cliapol and d(*]:Hirte,d. 

Tho account is a vexy circumstantial (m(>, and is given by 
a contempox*ary chronicler on tho authority of one of tho 
aetoxs of tho scene wlio is a fairly wtdNknown histurleal j>er- 
sonaga. Yet most modem cmiuirers accept the conidtision 
advocated by Theodor Lindner (Die KaM V 4 »n dor 
Bestattung Karls dog Grossim), tliat the stc^ry must be 

1 Pago 251. 
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rejected on untnio, in other words, that Ollio of Loiiiello iix 
relating it was ]>1aying on the credulity of liis Ixcarei'S. The 
chief reascjns for tliis conclusion arc, that the story is hope- 
lessly at variance with the stati^nients of Kiuhurd and Thegan. 
If the body was buried on the very day of death, there would 
bo no time for the elaborate proechs of embalming which 
this story requires. The words of the epitaph hmnatuni,^’ 
“ sub lioc conditorio situni est,” would not be applicable to 
such a mode of intermeut. hi orcover, such a very unusual mode 
of dealing with the great cnqieroris body would surely have 
attract e.d some notice flYim the niulh-centuz'y authors who 
in prose and verse cidebrate the deeds of Charles, nut r»ne (»f 
whom makes the slighbist allusion to it. I^aslly, tlnaigh an 
itidUfttriouK search has been ofttm made, no one has ever Umi 
able to find a Iracii of the (necessarily a rcioni of a 

certain siste) in wbicli the Cf»r[>se was said to have been seated. 

In 1 1 05,at the time of the eaiioiuKitimi of (Charles, his body 
was taken up by the Emperor Ereditrick IkirbarosHit, reniovKi 
fnim the marble sareophagus, in which it hud lain for nearly 
years, ami pbiccd in a wooden coihtr In the middle of the. 
chiiKdi. For this W(KKb»u colfer was suhstitiitcul fifty years 
later, at the order of Frederick 1 f., a costly shrine adorned 
with gold and jewels in which at the present day, every 
six years, the rtdics of “St. (llmrh*H the Great,” are oxhibite<l 
to the ]>eople. The heml is separahsl from the body and 
enclosed in a silver portruilrbust of fourteenth - century 
wc^rkmanship. 





Cha£L£» tlie Graat, K 742 ^ :i, king 76S Caiiloman, K 751, 

Emperor SOO, +S14. king 7GS. 1771. 

k.— Mjnr A ibe abjv- 4at*^ are coiv-^nral 
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